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Have you ever been in a heavenly city 
nestled high in the majestic Andes? Have 
you tasted succulent Argentine beef? Have 
you seen a bull fightin Lima, a Carnival in 
Rio? Truly, you haven't seen anything “til 
you've seen South America. 


Go now! Fly down the West Coast on 
El InterAmericano (DC-6 Sleeper with 
“Fiesta Lounge’). Fly home by the East 
Coast on El Presidente (double-decked 
“Strato” Clipper’ equipped with Sleep- 
erette’) . . . you can travel 13,000 unfor- 
gettable, unduplicated miles for as little as 
$988.20 from New York... with an air- 
line system with 22 years’ experience in 
South America. 

Call your Travel Agent or the nearest 
Pan American office. 

©Trade Mark, Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


In Cuzco, Perv. Christian festivals call for processions, feasting, danc- 
ing. Be there for Christmas .. OF any time for memorable sights! 









Uruguay had its covered wagon, too! In the 
friendly “City of Roses” —Montevidco—you can see 
José Belloni’s fine statue in honor of Uruguay's pio- 
neers (above). Excellent beaches. Good hotels. 


Ely PANAGRAw( PAN AMERICAN 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 








We squirt it for washing 
machines, squeeze if for chairs 


Koroseal is a typical B. E Goodrich product improvement 


QUIRTING through that flame is 
a strip of Koroseal flexible material 
for the latest kind of washing machine. 
It will make a waterproof seal for the 
lid, a vibration-softening seal between 
tub section and stand, both better 
looking than ever before. The flame 
ives it a “‘fire polish,” a shine almost 
as bright as chrome. 

Or, we squeeze Koroseal flexible 
material out into sheets for upholster- 
ing chairs, bus seats, truck or Car seats. 
It’s washable, almost scuffproof. Most 
dirt comes off with a damp cloth. Or 
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you can use soap and water as often as 
ou wish. It looks like new long after 
others would be scratched and worn. 
How many other things can Koro- 
seal do? You businessmen with product 
problems can probably think of even 
more ways to use it than we can. 
Koroseal flexible material can be 
made in dozens—even hundreds—of 
forms: sheets, films, coatings, tubes or 
other shapes, any thickness or size, can 
be laminated to paper, cloth, foil, may 
have a high-gloss finish or pattern or 
“grain.” Can be sealed with heat. 


In most forms it even resists flame— 
will burn only while actually held in 
flame, goes out when flame is removed. 

We invite inquiries from business- 
men. Write us if you have any problem 
you think Koroseal might solve. We'll 
tell you frankly what experience we 
have had in your field, and send samples 
for test or experiment if necessary. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Koroseal 
Sales Department, Marietta, Ohio. 


Koroscal—Trade Mark—Reg. U. 8. Pat. O@. 


B.E Goodrich 


Keroseal Pleuible Materials 


oME heating installations may take 
S a convector only 18” high and 4” 
deep... or they may take one 3 feet 
high and 10” deep. 

That’s why American-Standard, in 
its complete line of New Multifin Con- 
vectors for hot water and steam heat- 
ing systems, has now developed sixty- 
three different stock-model sizes (pack- 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER » CHURCH SEATS * DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILER 
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(‘onvector Convenience 


aged and ready to install), plus other 
models to meet special building re- 
quirements. 

The right size for every job means 
you get adequate heat without waste 
whether for a small home or a large 
building. 

Throughout the whole wide line of 
American-Standard Heating Equip- 
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ment and Plumbing Fixtures, you'll 
find the same insistence on products 
that fit your particu- 
lexneeds.scthatare ‘PUNE 
efficient in design, 
economical in opera- 
tion, and provide the 
utmost in comfort and 


convenience. MAnK OF MERIT 


+ General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


S$ + ROSS HEATER + TONAWANDA IRON 


Volume LVI 


econd-class mat- 
Number 21 
































fy UL, 


for holding my hand tight the day we 
were married, 


for seldom remarking, “That's what I 
had for lunch.” 


for sparing me those chilly trips to 
heat the 6 a.m. bottle. 


for never opening my mail (though I 
sometimes do yours!). 


for the things you didn’t say the time I 
ripped off the fender, 


for balancing my checkbook without 
grumbling or pitying. 


for not having to be defrosted when I 
forgottosend yoursuit to be pressed, 


. . bed 
for treating my women friends as % 
though you liked them. |e. 


. 

for the way your eyes light up when ." 
our glances happen to meet at a a. 
party. » *< 


for being so eternally there for me to 
lean on! 


for wanting a good watch for years 
and years, but being too unselfish 
to go and spend the money on 
yourself, 





Dearest, here’s your Hamilton with all 
my love! 


a 4 iamonds set in 14K white gold: : 

t Lapy Hammtron K-6—6 diamon — 

SHOWN ABOVE: I. | 
2. Gai—10K ¢ 

bracelet; $71.50; 


inc Rock 
ay Better jewelers everywhere. 





L-filled: $57.75; 3. Vickt—14K gold $110; 4. Forses—14K 
-filled: $57.75; 3. 





0; 6. Cunron—stainless steel: ; 
subject to change without 
000. Each Hamilton 


: ¢ gold-filled: $71 
5. Penrny—14K gold-fil ( : 
14K gold: $200. Prices incl. Fed. Tax 
Priced from $49.50 to 








TENA DA 


¥ 4 $ r sm & a Ss E booklet 
end for FREE book : yy. 
notice. », isochronism and position. - ‘ Pee, ae y ae 
Vv Fine Watch Fine?” Ham j : Py ‘ aster, Penna. ladvoad y+ ee 
atch i aes ba hy W % h Fine?” Hamilton Watch Co., Dept. E-9, Lancaste : 4 Vi, 7, C Z 
\ “sa ne We : W ), ; 
ee ; n di tches are stamped Hamilton on the = 
hg All Hamilton diamond watch . eit sa 
> back th sc—y e “ s! sed ‘ 
ab a af the case our guarantee against rec 


al- } we 


Cupr. 1950 Hamiltod Waten co. 
- A 
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| DEDICATED TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF PROFESSIONAL EYE CARE 


. « « and remember, Mrs. Baker, 


ou’ve paid for more than glasses 
Jy & 





“Yes, Mrs. Baker, you’ve paid for 
more than just a pair of glasses. You’ve 
paid for services as well as glasses. Both 
were essential to your better vision. 

“People often overlook that fact. 
They assume that all they pay for is 
their glasses. That’s a natural mistake, 
because they see their glasses and wear 
them. They forget that glasses alone 
won't correct faulty vision. Of course, 
glasses are important. It is important, 
too, that only the best materials be used. 
However, their usefulness depends 
upon the services of Ophthalmologists, 
Optometrists, Ophthalmic Dispensers 
(Opticians). 

“To be qualified to provide these 


services requires professional and tech- 


nical education; training, experience 
and skill. Then there’s the matter of 
time to serve you conscientiously. The 
necessary technical services in the pre- 
scription laboratory are important, too. 
It’s no simple matter to fill a prescrip- 
tion for better vision. 

“Whether you pay $25 or less, $35, 
$50 or more, depends upon both the 
services and materials required for your 
particular seeing problem. 

“So you see, Mrs. Baker, you pay for 
a lot more than just a pair of glasses. 
You get a lot more, too. When you stop 
to think about it, the low cost of seeing 
is a welcome exception to the high cost 
of living. Just a few cents a day during 


the life of your prescription.” 


American & Optical 


COMPANY 


Founded in 1833 — the world’s largest suppliers to the ophthalmic professions 


Copyright, 1950, U.S.A., American Optical Company. 
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EXAMINATION: Professional exami- 
nation for possible pathological eye 
conditions, 





REFRACTION: Scientific measurement 
of your ability to see. 











PRESCRIPTION: Carefully prepared 
professional conclusions and the in- 
structions mecessary to correct your 
vision, 


INTERPRETATION: Careful technical 
and scientific compounding of the exact 
materials of your prescription. 


FITTING: Scientific, minute adjust- 
ment of your prescription to your eyes. 


r Soe "Saab 


RE-EVALUATION: Verification of the 


refraction and the prescription, 





SERVICING: Assurance that the re. 
quirements of your prescription are 
being constantly maintained, 
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ive Iv... see how you can 
Drive ir save *l1000 


BS 
LS mM inute¢ Yes, you could pay $1,000 more 


for a car and still not get all the 
| extra room... ease of handling 
| ).. ... famous dependability of 


EO today’s big DODGE | 


See “SHOWTIME... U.S. A.""—greatest show on television . . . 
ABC-1V Network. See your newspaper for time and station. 





Now more than ever you'll want the famous 
ruggedness and dependability of Dodge 


O OTHER CAR can match the Dodge ial” ition for 
N ruggedness . . . for depenc lability . . » for smart 
styling that endures year after year. 

Dodge gives you a car that’s wider, longer, higher 
inside with lots of room for your legs, head, and 
shoulders. Yet the new Dodge is more compact outside 

. for easier parking and nimble handling in traffic. 


Lions with all this, you get the brilliant pe *rformance 
of the big “Get-Away” Engine . . . higher in compres- 
sion, more powerful . . + yet amazingly economical. 
Yes, you could pay $1, 000 more and not get all the 
extra value features Dodge gives you. Take just 5 min- 


utes and see your neighborhood ‘Dodge dealer today ty. SAVE! Compare Dodge head room, SAVE! GYRO-MATIC, lowest 
leg room. Seats are “knee-level.” priced automatic transmission 


You ride in the most restful is available on all Dodge Cor 
BIG ER posture, Dodge doors open wide onets, All models give you gv¥rol 
—you step in or out easily, Fluid Drive at no extra cost. 
VA LUE Just a few dollars more than the lowest-priced cars/ 








BEES DELCO BATTERIES —A UNITED MOTORS LINE . . . DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Replace with a 
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Your car—any car—is no better than its battery. Deleo— 
America’s number one battery—gives you just what you need 
—plenty of starting power, long life and dependability. That’s 
why leading automotive engineers specify Delco. That’s why 
Delco {s used in more new cars and trucks than any other 
make. That’s why millions of car owners buy Delco batteries 
year after year. Just to be sure, replace with a Delco. There’s 
no better battery made! 








LETTERS 


Shrewd, Coolheaded, Determined 
Sir: 

Hats off to Ferdinand Eberstadt for his 
penetrating analysis of America’s position in 
the world today [Time, Oct. 30]. 

This is the most lucid and accurate com- 
mentary on our times that I have read... 
It is this realistic thinking on principle that 
can form the only basis for international 
policy and action for a freedom-loving coun- 
try. Something our leadership has woefully 
lacked for a long time... 

H. P. LANGWoRTHY 





New Orleans 
Sir: 

Mr. Eberstadt’s suggestions for the attain- 
ment of world peace unnecessarily sacrifice 
the advantages that have accrued to the U.S. 
because it followed an “idealistic” program 
for five years... 

Some of us believe that it is a mistake to 
build peace upon a basis of national rivalries, 
with the U.S. now encouraging another na- 
tion, now “tipping the scales’ against it. . . 

And is this the most effective method of 
weakening the aggressive motives of the 
Russian government? It seems to foreclose 
any possibility of increased contact between 
Russians and the West. It provides a_ bona 
fide foreign threat against which the Soviet 
government can organize. It puts the devel- 
opment of backward economies, the develop- 
ment of free institutions, and the develop- 
ment of a common loyalty to the United 
Nations in a position clearly inferior to the 
development of military establishments 

A shrewd, coolheaded and determined pol- 
icy of good will may pay as many peace 
dividends as a shrewd, coolheaded and 
PES Seeeeeee 


Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, NewYork 20, N.Y. 






































Subscription Rates: Cor . 1 yr. $6.00; 
2 yrs., $10.50; 3 yrs.. $ and Yukon, 
1 yr., $6.50; 2 yrs., $11.50; 3 yrs., $15.50. Plane 

speeded editions, Hawaii, 1 yr., $8.00; Alaska,1 yr., 
$10.00; Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico, ¢ al Zone, 
Virgin Islands, Cc ntal Euro Japan, 
1 yr., $12.50; all « countries, 1 yr., $15.00, 
For U.S. military personnel anywhere in 
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subscription orders, trespondence and instruc- 
tions for change of address to: 
Time SusscriptTion SERVICE 


540 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
Change of Address: Four weeks’ notice is required. 


When order a change, please name ne 
imprint from 
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Advertising Correspondence should be addressed to: 
Time, Time & Life Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 

Copyright: Time is copyrighted 1950 by Time Inc. 
under Inte tional Copyright Convention. All 
rights reserved under Pan American Copyright 
Convention. 


The Asse d Press is exclusively entitled to the 
use for rn blication of the local telegraphic and 
cable nev lished herein, originated by Time, 
The Weekly Newsmagazine or obtained from The 
Associated Press. 













Tre Inc. also publishes Lirz, Fortune and THe 
CTURAL Forum. Cha yan, Maurice T. 
resident, Roy E. Larsen; Executive Vice 

ident and Tre r, Charles L. Stiller 
Executive Vice Pr t for Publishing, H 
ard Black; Vice Pre its, Allen Grover, An- 
drew Heiskell, C. D ckson, J. A. Linen, P. I. 
Prentice; Vice President & Secretary, D. W. 
Brumbaugh; Comptroller & Assistant Secretary, 
A. W. Carlson; Circulation Director, F. DeW, 
Pratt; Producer, THE Marcu or Time, Richard 
de Rochemont. 
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How witd 22 the Mest be 
Ow ° 


A Park Avenue gal caught off guard... 


a Rodeo champ who makes the most of it! <3 







Go ahead...YOU take it from there! 
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Directed by GEORGE MARSHALL 
with WILLIAM DEMAREST + ANDY DEVINE - GIG] PERREAU - NATALIE WOOD - PHILIP OBER - JACK KIRKWOOD 
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Screenplay by LOU BRESLOW and DORIS ANDERSON 
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What a break to 
find himself the unexpected 

partner of this lovely girl whose escort couldn't 

come to the party! The moment Warren laid eyes on her, 
he knew she was the girl for him. Now, as he 

bade her “Good Night” he was counting the minutes, 
the hours, until he saw her again. Poor guy, 

he was just kidding himself. If he ever sees her again it 
will be because she can’t get out of his way. After 

all, there’s one thing* a girl can’t overlook. 


No matter what other good points a man may have, they can 
be nullified by halitosis* (unpleasant breath). It may be seein 
one day and present the next, without your realizing when you 
have it. So play smart. Rinse your mouth with Listerine Anti- 
septic night and morning, and especially before any date. 


o™ 


To be extra-attractive be extra-careful. Listerine Antiseptic is 

the extra-careful precaution. It freshens your breath . . . not for 
seconds, not for minutes . . . but usually for hours. 
*Though sometimes systemic, most cases of halicosis are due to the 
bacterial fermentation of tiny food particles in the mouth. Listerine 
Antiseptic quickly halts such oral fermentation, then overcomes the 
odors it causes. 







LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC... ZO AT'S BREATH-TAKING! 





determined policy of power politics. It may, 
just may, turn out to be more costly, but the 
gains may also be much greater. 

DEAN A. WorCESTER JR. 
University of Washington 
Seattle 


Sir: 

Congratulations to Ferdinand Eberstadt 
for his wise and hardheaded thinking, and to 
Time for publishing it. His logical points on 
the foreign policy and state of the world are 
sharp uppercuts for our policymakers in 
Washington... 


Stephens College Emma LaPorte 


Columbia, Mo. 
Sir: 


. . » So Wilson and Roosevelt were “more 
concerned with making history than with fol- 
lowing its lessons,” huh? What lessons? Per- 
haps you and Eberstadt overlook the fact 
that the only previous modern lesson in 
great-power leagues (the Congress of Vien- 
na) brought substantial peace to Europe for 
generations? . . . 

As for history’s lessons for Roosevelt, there 
never was a 1945 A.D. or a World War 
II before, nor an ideologically dangerous 
U.SS.R., nor an awakened and armed Asia, 
nor a United Nations in which the U.S. took 
part ... [U.N.] could have been another 
Congress of Vienna so far as world peace 
goes, couldn’t it ? 

That it was not is no news today, nor is 
the fact that destruction of Germany and 
Japan and our demobilization gave Stalin an 
edge. I know it, my seven-year-old son 
knows it, his dog knows it, the dog’s pups 
know it, and the fleas on all of us know it. 
So why is Eberstadt such a miracle for find- 
ing it out? Where was he when these things 
were happening, and what was he saying 
then? 

It is so lovely to be able to say we should 
do this-and-that-and-thus, and be able ut- 
terly to ignore the great human and polit- 
ical obstacles which are all that have pre- 
vented us from doing exactly those things 
long ago... 


Los Angeles Birt Corson 


Outstanding Picture 
Sir: 

In your Oct. 23 review of Lire’s Picture 
History of World War II 1 was interested 
to see a photograph of the burning carrier 
Franklin. However, the credit line puzzles 
me.* 

Having been afloat in a lifejacket several 
miles astern of the Franklin at the time the 
photograph was made, I cannot say from 
personal knowledge that Captain Steichen 
did not make that photograph. I do remem- 
ber that in talking with survivors of the 
Franklin photo lab ... they told me that 
the pictures from which this is a selection 
were made by enlisted photographers aboard 
the cruiser which came alongside. . . 


Seattle Loomis C, MILLER 


Sir: 
. .. The byline gave the impression that 
I made the photograph. I wish I had. . . All 
I know is that it was made by a Navy pho- 
tographer stationed on the U.S.S. Santa Fe. 
I hope this incident will serve to reveal 
his name, as I have a Navy Photographic 
Institute citation for him in recognition of 
his outstanding work... 
EpwWarkD STEICHEN 
Captain, U.S.N.R. (ret.) 
New York City 


* Time credited the picture to “Edward 
Steichen—U.S. Navy,” should have said “U.S, 
Navy, Courtesy Edward Ste ichen,” 
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Youre safe and you know i 
with 


Best Protection against 
FREEZE-UPS...RUST...FOAMING 


SAME PRICE 





The registered trade-marks “Prestone” 
and “Eveready” distinguish products of 


— J NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION 
. = ie aos, UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
—<—— PER GALLON 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N.Y. 
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UNS BETTER 





LONG RUN 


COSTS LESS tec’ 


OR quick starts and full protection in nippy weather, ask for 
Quaker State Cold Test. This winter-tailored oil—free- 
flowing and highly stable—is made from 100% pure Pennsyl- 
vania grade crude oil. It is refined with the most modern oil 
processing equipment and technical skill in the industry. It is 
the finest motor oil, we believe, produced anywhere in the world. 
40¢ per U. S. quart, including Federal Lubricating Oil Tax 
Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, 
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Storm Over Wake (Cont'd) 
SIR: 

“STORM OVER WAKE” [Trme, Oct. 30] CON- 
TAINED NUMEROUS ERRORS OF FACT, 

I BROKE NO AGREEMENT WITH MY COL- 
LEAGUES AT WAKE. WE AGREED TO FILE A 
POOLED DISPATCH, THIS WAS WRITTEN JOINTLY 
BY THE A.P.’5 TONY VACCARO, BOB NIXON OP THE 
I.N.S., AND MYSELF, IT WAS ADDRESSED TO THE 
AP., U.P. AND LN.S. I DID NOT FILE ONE WORD 
OF INDEPENDENT COPY FROM WAKE. 

THERE WERE TWO POOLS FROM WAKE, NOT 
ONE. THE REPORTERS FOR INDIVIDUAL NEWS- 
PAPERS POOLED THEIR PRODUCT AS DID THE 
WIRE SERVICES. THE CORRESPONDENTS SHARED 
TWO TELETYPE CIRCUITS, NOT ONE... 

THE 40-MINUTE BEAT SCORED BY THE U.P, 
FROM WAKE RESULTED FROM THE INITIATIVE 
DISPLAYED BY OUR BUREAU IN HONOLULU, 
WHERE ONE OF OUR STAFFERS DEVISED A FASTER 
RELAY TO THE MAINLAND THAN OUR COMPETI- 
TORS HAD, 





MERRIMAN SMITH 
UNITED PRESS 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 
@ Let Correspondent (‘Thank you, Mr. 
President”) Smith quit kicking dust 
over his trail. As Trme said, Smith’s 
agreement was with his two (A.P. and 
I.N.S.) wire service competitors; for 
them there was only one pool, only one 
circuit. 

Says A.P.’s Vaccaro: “It was Smith 
who suggested the pool arrangement 
and the copy was to be pooled all the 
way to San Francisco. The U.P., in 
clear violation of the agreement, broke 
in on the copy in Honolulu ‘and tele- 
phoned the message to its San Fran- 
cisco office.” Says I.N.S.’s Nixon: 
“A.P, and I.N.S. had men in Honolulu, 
and could have behaved as the U.P. did 
—except for the ethics of it.” Says Car- 
leton Kent, president of the White 
House Correspondents’ Association: 
“Merriman Smith’s . . . filing the com- 
muniqué twice, thus holding up the 
stories of the special correspondents’ 
pool ... was a dirty little trick.”—Eb. 


New Icing for Old Omar 
Sir: 

... I read with much interest your Oct. 
30 article concerning . . . the Omar Khay- 
yam controversy ... Even if, in the “string- 
ing of Oriental pearls on an English thread,” 
Edward FitzGerald has taken extraordinary 
liberties (including some pearls of his own, 
such as “The Moving Finger Writes”), I 
feel he did such a superb job that his work 
will survive all criticism... 

I would like to rationalize by recalling the 
couplet written by ... James Russell Lowell, 
who succeeded Longfellow in the Chair of 
Modern Languages at Harvard: 


Though old the thought and oft expressed, 
’Tis his at last who says it best... 
James Epwarps 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Sir: 

Since authorities on Persian are scarce, how 
are we to know what liberties Professor Ar- 
berry has taken with the Rubdiydt quat- 
rains? ... The fact that FitzGerald took them 
out of mothballs is proof that they were not 
best-seller material as Omar wrote them. In 
all probability Omar’s wisdom would never 
have sold without a little romantic icing. 

Frankly, it looks to me as though Mr. Ar- 
berry may be trying to sell his own icing. . . 

age 
San Angelo, Texas 
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LOS ANGELES 


G rie : ‘ 
She Town House on Wilshire Boulevard, convenient to all sections 
of Los Angeles, offers a resort setting with outdoor dining and new 
Lanai studio rooms beside the garden swimming pool. Here guests enjoy 


the friendly hospitality that is so well known at all Hilton Hotels. 


Use our Inter-Hotel Reservation Service or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel 





CONRAD WN. HILTON, PacsipEeNT 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE * THE STEVENS « CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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.. another 


famous hotel 
under 


Hilton 


operation 


HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 


In Chicago 
Tue Stevens and 
Tue Parmer House 
In New York 
Tue Piaza and Tue Rooseve.t 
In Washington, D.C. 
THe MAYFLOWER 


In Los Angeles 
Tue Town House 
In Dayton, Ohio 
Tue Dayton BittMore 


In El Paso and Lubbock, Tex-s 
Tue Hitton Hore 


In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hitton Hoter 


In Chihuahua, Old Mexico 
Tue Patacio HittoN 


In San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Tue Carize Hitton 
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Rayon makes it easier to suit a woman! 


A QUIET REVOLUTION is under way in the fashion world, 


The center of attention is the tailored suit—and rayon’s in 
the spotlight! 

That’s because rayon fabrics for year-round wear 
have brought a new concept of comfort and style into 
women’s suits, Their burdenless constructions make suits 
more useful... more versatile. Rayon’s unlimited range 
of pattern and color effects has inspired new standards 


for smart good looks at reasonable prices. 


fe 
\ ise OT 
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The result has been a switch in the clothes-buying 
habits of millions. Women who once owned one prized 
suit now possess whole suit wardrobes. Because of rayon 
the women’s suit industry has been revitalized ... bring- 
ing economic benefits to thousands. 

Here's just one more case of rayon making a real con- 
tribution to the American public and the industries who 
serve it. American Viscose Corporation, 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 1, N. Y. 


—~ AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


RODUCER Oo F RAYON 
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THE MAN WHO WANIED 10 BEA RABBIT! 
Ly Mr: Friendly 


Life was full of nothing but woe (READING TIME: 2 SHAKES OF A RABBIT’S TAIL) 
Lawsuits, fires, smash-ups, bills 
Various and sundry ills... 


Henry Hockett was feeling low 





























~ eet LG. 


He said, “It’s more than a man can face 
I think I'll resign from the human race.” 
He thought it over and finally he 
ai « ° ir’ > thing ” 4 ; 
saat Riaatiancinincinns onic’ Vi is — ¥ But when he went and talked with rabbits 
f f They said they didn’t like human habits 
And although he could hop and. his ears 
were large too 
They felt, as a rabbit he'd never do! 
Then Mr. Friendly happened by... 
And said, “My friend ... no need to cry! 
You can be free as a rabbit too 
If American Mutual worries for you... 
“Smash-ups and fires, lawsuits and ills... 
You just sit back... we pay the bills 
Life can be happy, life can be good 
When you don't have to go around knocking 
on wood!” 
Henry smiled and he cried, “Hurray! Hurray!” 
And he got complete protection that day 
And now he's happy and he says he’s glad 






Service, Savings and Speedy Settlements! 
With 77 fully staffed offices to give you prompt 
personal service and fast, fair settlements of claims... 
plus the opportunity to make big savings through 
dividends, we believe American Mutual offers you the best buy 


in liability insurance today. Write for free copy of “The All-American 


Plan for the Home.” Dept. D-130, American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Co., 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch AME: CAN ty U/; [ 


offices in principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 





the first American liability insurance company 


© 1050. AMERICAN MUTUAL LIADILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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THERE’S THREE-WAY ERROR CONTROL 
ON THE NEW COMPTOMETER! 


I see... 


and feel. > 


“Tt’s a wonderful 
feeling to know I can work 
at top speed on my new 
Comptometer—I’m warned 
by sight—by sound— 
by feel whenever I make an 
operating error.” 

It’s true! Our exclusive 
Controlled-Key mechanism 
absolutely eliminates 
operating errors caused 
by imperfect stroke! 

This protection gives your 
operator confidence to 


work at top speed. 


Speed plus accuracy equals 


remarkable economy! 










NEW ELECTRIC 
COMPTOMETER 


NEW NON-ELECTRIC 
COMPTOMETER 


AND FLOATING TOUCH 


. . . both the new Comptometers feature the effortless Floating 
Touch. It’s smooth and light . . . hands seem to float over the 
keyboard. Your operators will love it! 


Other features that permit your operator to handle figure work 
accurately ... easily ... and economically: 


NEW NON-GLARE COLORS—scientifically selected to prevent eye- 
strain... to harmonize with modern office décor. 


NEW GIANT ANSWER NUMERALS—easy to read at a glance! 
NEW DECIMAL POINTS—conveniently numbered by column, 
NEW FINGER-FORM KEY TOPS— designed for high-speed operation 
and to prevent broken fingernails! 
. and many other exciting new improvements! If you want 


the most efficiency for the least expense—call your nearest 
Comptometer representative today! 





ComPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, and sold exclusively by its Comptometer Division, 1720 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Ill. 
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How to be Happy in a Hospital... 


Hospitals today are friendly havens of 
health and hope. Nearly all of us turn to 
hospitals for care at least a few times during 
the longer, healthier lives we live today. 
Because your frame of mind affects your 
physical well-being, it’s worth knowing how 
to be happy when hospitalized! 





. A | 
KNOWLEDGE GIVES YOU CONFIDENCE. 
Listen carefully when your doctor explains 
your situation and the treatment you'll 
receive. He's helping you achieve the mental 
comfort that will spare you worry. He’s 
helping you understand the multitude of 
benefits you will receive from the amazing 
progress made by medicine and science. 
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HOSPITAL LIFE is planned with a single goal 
... the comfort and welfare of the patients. 
Accept the schedules, questions and exami- 


nations gratefully ... they're all a part of 
understanding the care you need, Notice 


MUTUAL OF OMAHA HAS PAID MORE 
THAN $300,000,000 in benefits. Founded 
in 1909. Licensed in all 48 states, District 
of Columbia, Canada, Alaska and Hawaii. 
Service offices located in all principal 
cities. More than 10,000 representatives 
to serve your needs, 


that doctors, nurses, technicians and others 
on the staff are using all their skills to keep 
you calm, comfortable and confident. Opti- 
mism is your best medicine! 





THE RELAXATION you've longed for can be 
often yours in a hospital. Illness is never 
fun. But if you relax ...mentally as well 
as physically ... you'll build new reserves 
of energy that will speed your recovery. 
Enjoy the comforting environment. Let the 
staf] do the work ... and the worrying. 
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MANY SPECIAL SERVICES are offered by 
hospitals. Most hospitals have staff chap- 
plains who are happy to visit with you... 
and Red Cross Gray Ladies to bring you 
reading material, write letters and help you 


Vutual& 


OF OMAHA 


The Largest Exclusive Health and 
Accident Company in the World 
MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 


HOME OFFICE: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Dr. C. C. Criss, Choirmon of the Boord VV. J. Skutt, President 









CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 


in other ways. Today’s hospitals often pro- 
vide radios, phones, beautician and barber 
service, circulating libraries, special snack 
menus. Make use of these services. 


HOSPITALS ARE IN BUSINESS... not to make 
money, but to serve humanity. But they 
must have funds to operate and to acquire 
the expensive equipment developed for 
modern medicine. Because working capital 
is usually limited, hospitals must ask you to 
pay promptly for services. Do it gladly. It's 
easy if you've provided your family with 
hospital insurance . . . a boon to you and 
the hospital, too. 
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WHEN YOU ViSIT a hospital, keep the 
patient's comfort foremost in mind. Your 
visit can be wonderful medicine if it’s brief, 
cheerful and interesting. It relieves monot- 
ony ... brings the outside world inside 
hospital walls. But be sure to follow hospital 
visiting hours and rules . . . they're set up 
for the good of the patients. 


WHO BUYS THE GROCERIES if sickness or 
accident should cut off your regular in- 
come? You're spared such financial 
worries if you have a good INCOME 
PROTECTION INSURANCE PLAN, 
plus a hospitalization and surgical ex- 
pense insurance program. Your family 
deserves this protection. You deserve this 
peace of mind. 
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Difference of opinion? 





, 





Yes, but when a man grapples with it 


He finally comes up with the answer 


From experience comes faith... 


16 


Throughout his life a man has many struggles. 
At first he’s apt to measure the strength of a 
friend by the weight of his two fists. 

Later he learns there are better ways. He 
judges a man by his deeds...the help he lends 
..-the pledge fulfilled. 


The priceless ingredient of every product 


is the honor and integrity of its maker. 





These form a chain of experience which 
help him know whose word to trust... where 


to place his faith. 

* * * 
E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, Anesthetics, Biologicals, 
Antibiotics, Sulfonamides, Endocrines, Nutritional and 
Medical Specialties. 








SQUIBB 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Dian Tener Beodsx. 


In the issues.of Feb. 16, 1948 (Re- 
ligion) and May 24, 1948 (Publisher’s 
Letter), Trae told the story of Ye 
Yun-Ho, a young Korean seminarian 
who was sketching among a jumble of 
packing cases on Seoul’s city dump 
when he discovered that there were 
homeless children living in them. Pres- 
byterian Ye Yun-Ho moved in among 
the packing cases, began to organize 
his first parish among the 
swarms of ragged dead- 
end kids of Seoul. 


So impressed were Time 
readers that many sent in 
money to help Ye build a 
steepled brick church and 
a ten-bed hospital beside 
it. In 1948, Ye Yun-Ho 
married pretty young Dr. 
Chong Young-Duk, who 
had just graduated from 
medical school. 


Last June, when the 
Communists invaded the 
city, a group of South Koreans force- 
ably carried off Pastor Ye under the 
impression that he was a Red guerrilla. 
By the time they realized their mis- 
take, the Communists were in full con- 
trol of Seoul and Ye could not get 
back. For over three months he waited 
anxiously in Pusan. 


Last week, a friend in the U.S. heard 
from Ye at last. His wife and baby 
were both alive. He wrote: “Our church 
and the hospital building were dam- 
aged approximately 60%. They said 
church had been used as an office of 
Communists .. . And many Commu- 
nist soldiers stayed in our hospital. 


“There are long trenches at the back 
of the hospital and church .. . I felt 
our religious U.S. flyers had tried to 
avoid bombing and shelling toward 
the church tower. Most of the houses 





Ye Yun-Ho 


were burned down, except the houses 
around the church building in this 
village... 


“Nowadays we have very great in- 
flation in Seoul. We have to pay 200 
won to 300 won for an apple... So I 
think the expense to repair all will be 
an estimated 1,500,000 won (about 
$2,370 US.) o< 


“Fortunately, all of medicines and 
medical instruments, and 
mattresses were carried 
out. And the nice organ is 
still here and useful .. . 
All is thankful and bless- 
ing forme... 


“T have to go back to 
1947 and paint G.I. por- 
traits to raise funds again 
for His work. I am greatly 
ashamed before God and 
men that I had been try- 
ing to go to the U.S. How 
much time and energy I 
spent for it! God needs 
me on this ruins today. 


“When once I had trouble in my 
heart to go to the U.S., the morning of 
Sept. 10 in Pusan a dog bit my leg 
just at the entrance of a church. I 
never touched the dog, never saw it 
before I was bitten. Then I saw blood 
on my leg. That time my tired heart 
heard His voice saying: ‘Where are 
you going to go?’” 


On this letter Ye made a watercolor 
sketch of what had happened to his 


church and hospital. It is reproduced 
here. 


Cordially yours, 


 eamiaate 








Over 600,000 Bell Telephone People 
Are Helping to Get Things Done 


It takes many things, all put together, to 
provide good telephone service for a big and 
busy Nation. 

There are telephone instruments and switch- 
boards and buildings and almost endless miles 

LJ 
of wires and cables across the country. 

These are important. But they could not 
possibly do the job without the skill, loyalty 
and courtesy of more than 600,000 Bell Tele- 
phone men and women. 


That is the vital human force that puts life 
into all of this telephone equipment and makes 
it work smoothly and efficiently for millions of 
people. That is the priceless asset of the Nation’s 
telephone system. 

Essential as they are in peace, the skill, cour- 
tesy and energy of Bell Telephone people are of 
even greater value in time of national defense. 
They are now helping the country’s industries 
and armed forces to get things done. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (B) 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 
Only an Idiot... 


From across the Atlantic came dis- 
mayed cries and anxious questions: Did 
the elections mean that the U.S. was plan- 
ning a retreat from its leadership in the 
world? In a year of war in Asia and ten- 
sion in Europe, was the U.S. trying to 
turn the clock back? 

Considering the U.S.’s deeds in the 
world since Pearl Harbor, if not its words, 
such questions sounded a little silly to 
most Americans, yet the first authorita- 
tive Republican voice to be heard gave 
the worriers cold comfort. Hardly had the 
ballots been counted before Ohio’s Robert 
Taft, leading man of the G.O.P. come- 
back, talked as though he intended to take 
apart the framework of North Atlantic 
security and examine it piece by piece. 
“Can Europe really be defended? How 
many American soldiers will be required?” 
he asked. “There are many things on 
which I have to be convinced.” 

The Show-Me's. Taft later made him- 
self clearer (see below) and added: “Only 
an idiot would be an isolationist today.” 
The fact was, a few hard-shelled Ameri- 
ca-Only candidates had got elected, most 
notably Everett Dirksen of Illinois. But 
more than foreign aid was at issue in 
Dirksen’s victory. And elsewhere, Repub- 
lican and Democratic internationalists 
were back in new strength. Michigan’s 
ailing Arthur Vandenberg expected to be 
back on the Senate floor in January. New 
Hampshire’s Tobey, Vermont’s George 
Aiken, Oregon’s Wayne Morse and Wis- 
consin’s Alexander Wiley would be around 
for at least another six years. Their team 
had added a potent freshman in Pennsyl- 
vania’s burly Jim Duff, and it had sent 
an ancient opponent, Missouri’s Forrest 
Donnell, to the showers. In high Repub- 
lican councils, Bob Taft’s show-me inter- 
nationalism was more than outbalanced 
by the sizable majorities of the two inter- 
national-minded coastal governors, Tom 
Dewey and Earl Warren. 

Clearly, that old bogey the isolationist 
had gotten no mandate. Much of the con- 
fusion stemmed from a misunderstanding 
of McCarthyism, a made-in-America 
product fashioned out of wild charges and 
genuine fears. It could be, and was, used 
by politicians who wanted to cut the heart 
out of U.S. policy. But it was also in- 
voked by Republicans whose criticism 
of the State Department was not that it 
was doing too much in Europe, but that 
it had not done enough in Asia. Mary- 
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land’s John Marshall Butler, who had sen- 
sationally defeated McCarthy’s arch-foe, 
Millard Tydings, favored aid to Europe. 
So did California’s Richard Nixon, nem- 
esis of Alger Hiss, who campaigned against 
Communism in government. 

The Dissatisfactions. Trumpeted Re- 
publican National Chairman Guy Gabriel- 
son: “The attempt . . . to insinuate that 
Republican victory medns a revival of 
isolationism is an unworthy fraud and 
deceit.” Alexander Wiley announced that 
the results meant only a “closer super- 
vision” of foreign aid funds, “There need 
not be fear that Congress will slash for- 
eign aid with a meat ax,” he said. 

If the voters were dissatisfied with any- 
thing, said New Jersey’s Republican Sen- 


U.S. WAR CASUALTIES 


The Defense Department last week 
reported 625 more U.S. casualties in 
Korea, including 252 dead, bringing 
total casualties in 19 weeks of the war 
to 28,235 men. Though the new re- 
port was dated Nov. 3, it did not in- 
clude any casualties resulting from the 
Chinese Communists’ attack, which was 
then four days old. The breakdown: 
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Total casualties by services: Army, 
24,565; Marine Corps, 3,185; Navy, 286; 
Air Force, 199. 





ator Alexander Smith, also a stout in- 
ternationalist, they were “dissatisfied with 
the one-sided conduct of foreign affairs.” 
It was the Republican Soth Congress— 
“the no-good, do-nothing Congress,” Har- 
ry Truman called it—which had passed 
the Truman Doctrine (Greek and Turkish 
aid), the Marshall Plan and the Vanden- 
berg Resolution, which inspired the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 

Just to make sure that everyone under- 
stood these things, Ike Eisenhower spoke 
up in Dallas, repeating a lesson the U.S. 
had learned. “Russia knows the U.S. can- 
not live by itself alone. They know if they 
can break us away from the rest of the 
world, we are beaten without a war.” 


"Is It True...2" 


The rumor that would not be downed 
in Washington was that Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson would be out by the first 
of the year. The election gave it new im- 
petus. “I would assume with these elec- 
tion results,” said Harold Stassen, “that 
Secretary Acheson would resign.” G.O.P. 
National Chairman Guy Gabrielson felt 
the same way. Republican Senators, in- 
cluding Joe McCarthy and Bourke Hick- 
enlooper, began warming up for new in- 
vestigations of the State Department. 

At his first post-election press confer- 
ence, Dean Acheson was ready for the 
question. “I should say that happily the 
interpretation of election returns in the 
United States does not fall either within 
my responsibility or within my compe- 
tence,” he began. 

“And so far as my intention to resign 
is concerned, I have no such intention 
whatsoever. I may say that several of you 
have asked me about that for some time, 
and in a most delicate and sympathetic 
way, and there is a slight tone in your 
voice, as though you were saying, ‘Is it 
true that you have leprosy?’” 

Acheson was obviously pleased with the 
way he had phrased his answer, and he 
gave reporters permission to quote it di- 
rect. But it was just the kind of toplofty 
response that his critics found hard to 
take and his friends found hard to defend. 
It did nothing to stop the rumors. Dean 
Acheson owed his job to just one man, 
Harry Truman, who has said he considers 
him one of the “great Secretaries of State.” 
The President was apt to stick by him the 
more he was attacked. Acheson’s peril, 
however, lay not so much with critics of 
his foreign policy, as with its friends, who 
feared that his unpopularity jeopardized 
the policy. It was their outspoken worry- 
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ing that lent credence to reports that 
within a month or two Acheson would quit. 

Most scuttlebutt simply had him re- 
turning to private law practice, but elab- 
Orate guessing said that he might step up 
to the Supreme Court and be replaced by 
Chief Justice Fred Vinson. 


Man in a New Hat 


In Cincinnati, several days after the 
election, Senator Taft tried on a new, 
grey-blue fedora—a present from his office 
staff to replace the old, grey good-luck hat 
which he had worn in his Ohio campaign. 
The new fedora was symbolic; politically 
speaking, Robert Alphonso Taft also wore 
a new hat. When the 82nd Congress con- 
venes, no man in the U.S., including Tru- 
man, will exercise more influence on leg- 
islation, 

What was going on under the hat? 

How Stiff? Ohio’s Taft had frequently 
been tagged an isolationist. Said he in 
an interview with Tue: “My criticism 
of foreign policy is that the Adminis- 
tration doesn’t tell the facts. The facts 
are suppressed until they decide what 
they want to do, and then any opponents 
who criticize the policy are smeared as 
isolationists, 

“Actually, I don’t think there’s any 
great difference on foreign policy . . . We 
have to be stiff with Russia, but not so 
stiff as to bring on a war.” The arguments 
were over questions of degree. How much 
should the U.S. gamble on its allies’ will to 
resist? Said Taft: “I think there should 
be a re-examination of everything.” 

What were some of those things? “The 
thing about Europe is, can you defend it? 
If Russia has the atomic bomb, can’t they 
knock the devil out of Europe? I don’t 
know. We have to help Europe—the ques- 
tion is how much? Is that our main pur- 
pose? Should we make plans for defeating 
Russia on the European continent, or 
should we depend on air power? I’ve been 
primarily an air man, but I don’t think 
we should put all our eggs in one basket. 
I don’t know. It ought to be re-examined.” 

What about Nationalist China? “I am 
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for defending Formosa because it seems 
a clear case. We should tell the Com- 
munists to stay out and see that 
they do.” Would he encourage Chiang 
Kai-shek to reconquer the mainland? He 
thought not. 

Whose Work? Who would determine 
these things? Said Taft: “Congress can’t 
outline a foreign policy. That is the job of 
the Administration. Oh, you can tell them 
what you think they ought to do, but it’s 
a futile gesture unless the President wants 
assistance from his opponents. There is no 
evidence that he ever has... 

“I’m not going to determine the policy. 
I don’t agree at all that I can do what I 
want to do. Legislation is never the work 
of one man; it is always the working out 
of conflicting ideas.” 

What kind of a mandate did he read 
into the election? Replied hardheaded, 
literal Senator Taft: “I never think an 
election is a mandate for anything.” 

There was one more question to be put 
to “Mr. Republican.” Would he be a 
candidate for President in 1952, as he had 
been twice before? He wouldn't seek it, 
said the man in the new hat: “But. . .” 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Not for Publication 


The voice from the presidential yacht 
Williamsburg read off the week’s most 
vapid comment on the election. “The 
President is gratified over some results 
and disappointed with others,” said Press 
Secretary Charles Ross in a radio-tele- 
phone message to newsmen. “He was 
pleased by the size of the vote.” 

For five days, the newsmen bobbed be- 
hind the President’s ship in a rented yacht 
in the hope that Mr. Truman would be a 
little more specific. They waited in vain. 
Near the end of the cruise through Chesa- 
peake Bay, Charlie Ross, asked about it 
again, achieved an effect he probably did 
not intend: “The President has not com- 
mented on the elections in any extensive 
way—certainly not in any way that could 
be used for publication.” 








Packer—N. Y. Daily Mirror 
Lame Ducks 
A lot of heads would have to be examined. 


THE ELECTION 


What Happened? 


Did Harry Truman fall or was he pushed? 

In the post-election litter of blurred 
posters, old bunting and battered hopes, 
the country sat down to figure it out. Mr. 
Truman, who had predicted that the voters 
would return him a Fair Deal Congress, 
had been as wrong in 1950 as he had been 
right in 1948. The mid-term election 
Was, in many respects, a personal defeat. 
What knocked Mr. Truman off his pedestal 
last week? 

There were as many incidental answers 
as there had been races for House and Sen- 
ate seats. One reason, for example, for 
Republican victories in Colorado was a 
scandal surrounding the Democratic ward- 
en of the state penitentiary. Local issues 
elected many Congressmen. There were 
millions of scratched ballots, millions of 
voters who crossed party lines to register 
an independent opinion. But certain im- 
portant generalizations could be made, es- 
pecially from the Senate races. 

New Git Up & Git. Voters, particularly 
farmers in the Midwest, had responded 
enthusiastically to a new G.O.P. spirit of 
git up & git. Republican candidates had 
untiringly shouted their messages from 
platforms and street corners. Republican 
workers had worked hard to get out the 
vote. For a number of reasons that proved 
to be wrong, the Democrats had assumed 
that a big vote would favor the donkey. 
(Actually, Harry Truman had won in a 
small-sized vote in 1948.) In any case, the 
big vote in 1950 favored the Republicans. 

There was an upsurge of conservatism in 
the Midwest. Voters were alarmed by Gov- 
ernment spending, higher taxes, the suspi- 
cion that the State Department had 
played footie with Communists within its 
own organization and in Asia. They were 
suspicious of what Harry Truman might do 
with his oft-repeated Fair Deal program— 
the Brannan Plan, repeal of Taft-Hartley, 
etc.—if he got full control of the S2nd 
Congress. Republicans swam in the con- 
servative tide and rode it to the beach. 


Herblock—© 1950 The Washington Post Co, 
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Horses, hymns, Communists, neckties, farmers—and macaroni, 
? ’ , a7 


Voters apparently wanted a harder hand 
laid on Communists. That was not true in 
Connecticut, which Senator Joe McCarthy 
invaded, shouting his charges against the 
State Department, in an unsuccessful ef- 
fort to torpedo Brien McMahon and Wil- 
liam Benton. But south and west, where 
voters may have discounted a good part of 
what McCarthy said, they nevertheless de- 
cided that where there was so much smoke 
there must be some fire. (The Democrats 
had argued that so much smoke only indi- 
cated an arsonist.) In California, victori- 
ous Senator Richard Nixon, who had rout- 
ed the Democrats’ left-leaning Helen 
Gahagan Douglas, confidently announced: 
“My victory is a mandate from the people 
of California for some changes in the State 
Department.” 

Hoary Lesson. New Senator Nixon may 
have been right in his interpretation of the 
election in California (where left-leaning 
Jimmy Roosevelt was also overwhelmed 
by Governor Warren), but his conclusion 
did not necessarily fit the election results 
across the nation. They were more nearly 
an expression of annoyance at the Fair 
Deal, a surfeit of Democrats and their 
ways, and a general sense of being put 
upon. Voters on the whole decided they 
preferred Senators with independent minds 
to stooges of the Administration or of 
labor bosses. 

The voters were in a mood to teach Har- 
ry Truman the hoary lesson that no politi- 
cian ever has the U.S. voter in his pocket, 
A beaten Scott Lucas decided, and proba- 
bly correctly, that he was the victim in 
part of Harry Truman's cockiness. He rue- 
fully recalled the President's arrogant pre- 
election remark in St. Louis that any farm- 
er or laborer who voted Republican should 
have his head examined. The angry Lucas 
was sure the crack had hurt him, that 
Illinois voters had decided among other 
considerations that it was time to take 
Harry Truman down a peg by rejecting 
Scott Lucas. 

Voters were also dissatisfied with Ad- 
ministration policy in Asia (see above), 
distressed over the way the war was going 
in Korea, worried about the country’s un- 
preparedness when it went into war. If 
they were not sure what the Republicans 
would have done about these things, they 
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at least knew that they did not like the 
Truman record on the armed forces, even 
though he had belatedly sacked Defense 
Secretary Louis Johnson for his failures. 

Democrats tried to comfort themselves 
with the thought that their losses were the 
lowest numerically in any off-year election 
since 1934. Such figuring was reminiscent 
of the dreamy arithmetic with which the 
G.O.P. had tried to drug itself after the 
Democratic landslide in 1948. The fact 
was that 52% of total votes cast had gone 
to Republicans, only 46% to Democrats. 
More important, the Republicans the 
Democrats had most wanted to beat had 
won, while Democratic leaders the party 
could ill afford to spare had been soundly 
defeated. 


New Faces 

Many of the old familiar faces will be 
gone when the 82nd Congress sits after 
New Year’s, and in their places will be a 
crop of fresh-faced newcomers. Most like- 
ly to be heard from in the Senate: 

John Marshall Butler,* 53, of Balti- 
more, who in his first try for public office 
knocked over Democrat Millard Tydings. 
Tall, wide-grinned John Butler went to 
work at 14 in a mattress factory for $3 a 
week, financed his own schooling at Johns 
Hopkins and University of Maryland Law 
School. He married into the Abell family, 
which founded Baltimore’s influential Sun 
papers, eventually became a partner in a 
prosperous law firm. Butler won on the 
McCarthy issue, arguing ceaselessly that 
Tydings had whitewashed the Commu- 
nists-in-government charges: McCarthy 
himself campaigned in Maryland, but 
Butler said afterwards, “I asked him not 
to come in.” 

Thomas Carey Hennings Jr., 47, of St. 
Louis, who had to buck Harry Truman’s 
hand-picked candidate (lackluster State 
Senator Emery Allison) in the primaries 
and hard-campaigning Senator Forrest 
Donnell in the finals. An ardent interna- 
tionalist, Hennings campaigned against 
Donnell’s dogged opposition to foreign 
aid. The son of a Missouri judge, breezy, 
twice-married Tom Hennings zipped 
* No kin to the late Supreme Court Justices 
Marshall and Butler. 


through Cornell and Washington Univer- 
sity Law School (where he passed a three- 
year course in two years). He was a Con- 
gressman for six years in the late ’30s, dis- 
tinguishing himself chiefly as a two-fisted 
drinker, is now a teetotaler. How did he 
happen to be the only Democrat to unseat 
a Republican Senator? One explanation: 
many Missouri farmers believed that in 
voting for Hennings they were slapping 
Harry Truman. 

John Orlando Pastore, 43, stubby (5 
ft. 4 in.) son of an Italian tailor and the 
first Italo-American ever elected to the 
Senate. A product of the efficient Rhode 
Island Democratic machine developed by 
Attorney General J. Howard McGrath, 
cocky but cautious John Pastore succeed- 
ed McGrath as governor in 1945 when 
McGrath became U.S. Solicitor General, 
is now taking over the Senate seat Mc- 
Grath gave up last year. He once told a 
group of foreign editors, “Rhode Island 
is the smallest state in the union and I am 
the smallest governor’: conscious of his 
size and his Italian extraction, he says, 
“I've always felt that there were two 
strikes against me, and that to succeed I 
had to do a better job than anyone else.” 
He dresses so carefully it sometimes takes 
him 15 minutes to knot his tie, and he is 
apt to be practicing speeches aloud while 
doing it. Even Rhode Island’s long-dom- 
inant Irish politicians like him, partly be- 
cause on March 17 each year, John Or- 
lando Pastore contracts his name to John 
O’Pastore, in honor of 1) his birthday 
and 2) St. Patrick’s Day. 

Wallace F. Bennett, 52, wealthy Salt 
Lake City automobile dealer, bank direc- 
tor and paint manufacturer, who proved 
that a former president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers can be elect- 
ed to public office. He lost only one coun- 
ty—and that by but 29 votes—in toppling 
liberal Democratic Senator Elbert Thom- 
as. A devout Mormon who likes to sing 
and write hymns, Bennett won a medal 
on the University of Utah debating team 
in 1919, taught school briefly. 

In the House: 

James P. S. Devereux, 47, new Repub- 
lican Representative from Baltimore, com- 
manded the heroic, 15-day marines’ de- 
fense of Wake Island. A small (5 ft. 5 in.) 
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descendant of a socially prominent Irish 
family, Jimmy Devereux was a crack 
gentleman jockey in Maryland’s horsy 
set, joined the marines in 1923, quickly 
got to be an officer, retired as a brigadier 
general in 1948 after spending all but two 
weeks of World War II as a prisoner of 
the Japanese. 

Major Alfred D. Sieminski, 38, new 
Democratic Representative in New Jer- 
sey’s 13th District, won three battle stars 
and the Bronze Star in World War II. 
Picked by New Jersey’s anti-Hague Dem- 
ocrats to succeed 13-term Congresswoman 
Mary T. Norton, he won by more than 
11,000 votes, though he left campaigning 
to his wife. He celebrated with a victory 
dinner of cold macaroni in Korea, where 
he is now fighting. 





The Struggle for Power 


This week Administration Democrats 
were trying to put Humpty Dumpty to- 
gether again. 

Unlike the Republican Soth Congress, 
the Democrats would organize the 82nd. 
The Republicans would wield a balance of 
power without having to answer directly 
for what Congress did. They had not 
planned it that way, but they were mightily 
pleased that it was to be that way. 

Though the Republicans gained 30 seats 
in the House, the Democrats still had a 
majority of 36. Texas’ Sam Rayburn would 
be re-elected Speaker, Massachusetts’ John 
McCormack majority leader. All chair- 
manships would remain in Democratic 
hands, but the chairmen of 13 of the 19 
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TuBbo GILBERT (HAT IN HAND) & CuIcaco Potrticos* 


The question would be decided in Palm Springs. 
q 


Loss of Appetite 


In the first depressing hours after elec- 
tion, Boss Jake Arvey was positive. “This 
is the last campaign I'm going to manage 
in Cook County,” he said. “I haven’t been 
able to eat for three days.” 

Pint-measured Jake Arvey, 55, had to 
take most of the blame for the debacle 
visited upon Chicago’s once-mighty Dem- 
ocratic political machine. Arvey had de- 
faced the Illinois ticket with Police Cap- 
tain Daniel A. (“Tubbo”) Gilbert, a vet- 
eran cop with a big bankroll and a psy- 
chological block against arresting impor- 
tant gangsters. Gilbert was a major factor 
in the defeat of Senate Majority Leader 
Scott Lucas; he also cost the Cook Coun- 
ty Democrats some important offices. 

Everybody agreed that Jake had done 
badly, but who would take his place? 
Some of his cronies asked him to stay on. 
Jake, heading for Palm Springs for a rest, 
promised to think it over. 
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standing committees would be Southern 
Democrats. According to their political 
records, House members would divide 
roughly into 54% against the Fair Deal, 
46% for it. 

New Leader, New Whip. By virtue of 
a shaky 49-47 majority, the Democratic 
Party would also organize the upper house. 
But in the Senate the loss of Scott Lucas 
and Francis Myers posed a formidable 
problem. The Democrats had to find a new 
majority leader and a new whip. 

The Southern bloc had enough votes 
to grab one or both jobs if it wanted them. 
Georgia’s energetic Richard Russell, who 
was the Dixiecrats’ choice for President 
at the national convention in 1948, was 
talked about. Russell as majority leader, 
running Senate legislation, might be more 
than Mr. Truman could bear. Russell him- 


* Ward Committeeman Alfred J, Horan, John 
Gutknecht (who was beaten for probate judge), 
and Cook County Boss Jake Arvey. 


self was not willing to play the role of pres- 
idential advocate. Compromise candidates 
were discussed: Wyoming's New Dealing 
O’Mahoney, 66, sharp and shrewd but in 
poor heaith; New Mexico’s Clinton Ander- 
son, 55, a faithful party man but solidly 
opposed to Mr. Truman on the Brannan 
Plan; Arizona’s Ernest McFarland, 56, 
meek and mild and notably neutral. 

Democrats will still hold the committee 
chairmanships, although here again South- 
erners will predominate. Unless he takes 
the majority leadership, Russell will suc- 
ceed the defeated Tydings as chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee. Here the 
Administration would find a strong right 
arm in Russell, who served in the Navy as 
an enlisted man in World War I. 

Montana’s short-tempered James E. 
Murray will step into the Labor Commit- 
tee chairmanship vacated by the beaten 
Elbert Thomas of Utah. Murray may 
prove almost too strong a right arm. A 
roaring pro-labor man, several times in the 
past he has almost come to blows in com- 
mittee meetings with Robert Taft. 

On the basis of their new strength in the 
Senate, Republicans will demand and prob- 
ably get a bigger minority representation 
on committees. They will demand six out 
of 13 places on the influential Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 

"You Know the President." These were 
some of the congressional problems which 
confronted Administration Democrats this 
week as Mr. Truman prepared a message 
for the lame-duck 81st Congress, due to 
reconvene on Noy. 27. Mr. Truman showed 
no signs of backing away from his program. 
“You know the President,” said one White 
House adviser. “He never retreats.” 

The fact is, the President does retreat. 
While still bugling all the notes of the 
Fair Deal, he retreated, for example, from 
the legislative front line on FEPC, repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. Whether he re- 
treats or not in the 82nd Congress will not 
make much difference. If he doesn’t, he 
will be immobilized. 


Detour 

Organized labor, which likes to say it is 
on the march, hit a wide detour at the 
polls. At least 25 Congressmen who had 
generally voted in a way that labor ap- 
proved lost their jobs; of eleven Senators 
marked by Big Labor for defeat, only one 
(Missouri's Donnell) went down, 

Among labor's losers in the House were 
such union stalwarts as Andrew Biemiller 
of Wisconsin, who helped lead the north- 
ern faction against the Dixiecrats in 1948; 
Andy Jacobs of Indiana, a onetime labor 
lawyer; Thomas Burke of Ohio, a C.I.O. 
member; Stephen Young of Ohio, who 
had retired Taft’s friend George Bender 
in 1948, only to be beaten by Bender, 

Organized labor, which had spent more 
than a million dollars on the campaign, 
tried to console itself with the thought 
that if it had done any less, the Repub- 
lican sweep might have been even bigger. 
Apparently its leaders did not consider 
an alternative conclusion: that its efforts 
had antagonized as often as they helped. 
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Afterthoughts 


As usual, the election meant many 
things to many people. A few: 
@ House Speaker Sam Rayburn: “. . . 
Under the circumstances . . . a good en- 
dorsement of the Democratic Adminis- 
tration,” 
@ New York Times: “. . . The national 
trend ... is indisputably Republican.” 
@ Lame Duck Senator Millard Tydings: 
“T can’t explain the defeat; I suppose. . . 
the national Administration was not pop- 
ular.” 
@ Lame Duck Senator Claude Pepper: 
“. «+ Has to be interpreted as a gain for 
the conservative and isolationist forces in 
the country.” 
@ New York Herald Tribune: “. . . The 
net effect of the election on the conduct 
of American foreign policy is likely to be 
almost negligible.” 
@ Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt: “I am begin- 
ning to think that, as a political force, 
labor is somewhat uncertain as a backer.” 
@ C.1.0. Political Action Director Jack 
Kroll: “I can’t put my finger on it. Ap- 
parently there was an undercurrent—a 
trend across the country—that nobody 
could detect in advance.” 
G Tammany Chieftain Carmine G. De- 
Sapio: “TI guess we picked the wrong man,” 
@ G.0.P. Candidate Joseph Talbot (de- 
feated by Senator Brien McMahon, chair- 
man, Atomic Energy Committee): “You 
just can’t fight the atomic bomb.” 
@ Governor Thomas E. Dewey: “. . . We 
had a landslide, and that I say is notice by 
the people of New York that we want the 
right to develop our waterpower at the 
St. Lawrence and Niagara Rivers.” 
Governor Earl Warren (asked the sig- 
nificance of his million-vote lead over 
Jimmy Roosevelt): “It means I won.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Command Request 

Anna Marie Lederer Rosenberg decided 
to answer the letter by phone. In New 
York she put in a call to Defense Secre- 
tary George Marshall. “What’s your an- 
swer, Anna?” asked Marshall. “Any re- 
quest of yours to me has always been a 
command,” said Mrs. Rosenberg. 

George Marshall did not wait for Pres- 
ident Truman’s formal appointment. He 
announced to the press that Anna Rosen- 
berg, 48, would take the big, pressure- 
blown, $15,000-a-year job of Assistant 
Secretary of Defense in charge of man- 
power and personnel. No woman had ever 
before held such a job in the manly pre- 
cincts of the Pentagon. But Anna Rosen- 
berg, said George Marshall, was “one of 
the country’s outstanding experts—I be- 
lieve the outstanding expert—on the sub- 
ject of manpower.” She succeeds bum- 
bling Paul Griffith, who owed his job to 
Louis Johnson (both were ex-national 
commanders of the American Legion). 

Anna Rosenberg is a 5 ft. 3 dynamo and 
a resolute wearer of outlandishly feminine 
hats which cover one of the shrewdest 
heads in public life. A Hungarian—her 
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father made furniture for the Emperor— 
who was brought to the U.S. at ten, she 
has never quite disposed of her Budapest 
accent. She has been alternately charm- 
ing or browbeating people into accord 
since her junior year at New York’s Wad- 
leigh High School. There, during World 
War I, she persuaded boys at two neigh- 
boring high schools to end their strike 
over compulsory military drill which 
lengthened the school day by an hour and 
a half, then politicked the authorities into 
shortening the school day. She was barely 
old enough to vote when she helped some 
Tammany Hall small fry get elected. 

In the manpower trade, she learned her 
ABCs and minded her Ps & Qs in the 
early alphabetical New Deal days of NRA, 
WPA and the Social Security Board. At 
one point she was so busy that she was 
known as “Seven-Job Anna.” As New 





Horris & Ewing 
ANNA ROSENBERG 
In NRA and WPA days, ABCs and Ps &OQs. 


York regional director of the War Man- 
power Commission in World War II, she 
evolved “the Buffalo Plan,” juggling man- 
power on the basis of priorities, which was 
copied across the U.S. An ardent sup- 
porter of Fiorello La Guardia, and like 
him, volatile, unpredictable and tireless, 
she can be coy as Bo-Peep or brassy as 
Sergeant Quirt. Running her own labor- 
and public-relations business on the side, 
Mrs. Rosenberg (whose husband, Julius 
Rosenberg, is a Manhattan rug dealer) 
earned up to $60,000 a year for advising 
such clients as R. H. Macy & Co., I. Mil- 
ler (shoes) and Nelson Rockefeller. 
#2) (fe 

The Administration also filled a tough 
job left vacant by another departing friend 
of Louis Johnson. As new chairman of the 
federal Munitions Board, the President 
appointed Businessman John D. Small of 
New York, an Annapolis graduate ('r5) 
who formerly headed the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration after World War IL. 





POLITICAL NOTES 
Photofinish 


The election returns from Michigan 
sounded like a Kentucky Derby broadcast 
by Clem McCarthy. Soon after they got 
off, rugged ex-Governor Harry F. Kelly, 
who lost a leg in World War I, slipped 
ahead. By mid-evening, he was out front 
by 41,000 votes. By breakfast time next 
morning, young (39) Democratic Gover- 
nor G, Mennen Williams, heir to a soap 
fortune and undeviating friend of organ- 
ized labor, was only 9,000 behind and 
coming up fast. 

Later in the day, Kelly’s lead was down 
to a bare 2,100, Next day, vote counters 
began discovering errors in “Soapy” Wil- 
liams favor; by noon of the fourth day, 
he was ahead by 557 votes. On the fifth 
day, it was Kelly again—by 307. But it 
was only a paper lead at best, because 
locked inside several ballot boxes in labor 
strongholds were apparently a few hun- 
dred more votes for Soapy. Sure enough, 
two days later, the lead was Soapy’s by 
558 votes. 

But this week, Michiganders still did 
not know who would be their governor 
for the next two years, and a recount of 
the state’s entire 1,869,000 vote seemed 
unavoidable. By law, a defeated candidate 
demanding a recount must pay $5 a pre- 
cinct for it—a total of $21,805. The De- 
troit News sensibly suggested that this 
time, since everyone concerned was con- 
fused, the state should pick up the tab. 


Answer Yes or No 

A name and a face were all most voters 
had to choose from; in some States, how- 
ever, voters last week also got a chance 
to answer yes or no on the specific kind 
of government they wanted. Some of their 
decisions: 

South Carolina voted overwhelmingly 
to abolish (as a prerequisite to voting) 
its ancient poll tax of $1 a year.* 

@ Georgia turned down Governor Her- 
man Talmadge’s power-grabbing proposal 
to count general election returns, as Geor- 
gia primary votes are counted, on the 
basis of county units instead of popular 
vote. 

Q Arizona refused to ban segregation of 
Negroes in its public schools. 

Q The city of Portland, Ore., which won 
the 1950 Community Human Relations 
Award for easing religious and racial ten- 
sions, voted down an ordinance which 
would have made it illegal to refuse 
service to non-whites in stores, hotels and 
restaurants. 

Wherever he got the chance, the voter 
swung at home-grown subversives. Mary- 
land approved the Ober law, once ruled 
unconstitutional by a state circuit court. 
It requires a loyalty oath from state em- 
ployees and candidates, sets up a maxi- 
mum penalty of $20,000 fine and 20 years 
in prison for attempting or advocating 


* Remaining poll-tax states: Alabama ($1.50 a 
year), Arkansas ($r), Mississippi ($2), Tennes- 
see ($1), Texas ($1.50), Virginia ($1.50). 
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overthrow of the U.S.—or of, the Free 
State of Maryland. Michigan approved a 
sweeping definition of subversion, author- 
ized its legislature to take up anti-commie 
laws from there. 

The World War II veterans’ bonus was 
irresistible. Montana, Oregon and West 
Virginia voted themselves onto the list of 
18 states which already have authorized 
such jackpots. Veterans in Oklahoma 
spearheaded a decisive vote in another 
direction—against a referendum urging 
world federalism. 

California turned down a scheme to 
bring some $300 million into the state 
welfare fund from controlled gambling. 
Montana vetoed legalized slot machines. 
Massachusetts defeated a state lottery to 
finance old age pensions at $75 a month 
(although it adopted the $75 pensions). 

But Prohibition got just as cold a 
shoulder. Arizona defeated a local option 
proposal; Oregon declined to ban the sale 
of “promotively advertised” liquor; South 
Dakota ruled it was all right to serve food 
and liquor in the same establishment; and 
Arkansas walloped a measure setting up 
statewide Prohibition, and making pos- 
session of more than a quart of liquor a 
crime. 


Postscript 


Joe Hanley’s famed, indiscreet letter 
came home to roost last week. Republi- 
can Congressman W. Kingsland (“Dear 
King”) Macy, to whom it was written, 
had spread copies of it around, in hopes 
that it would embarrass Tom Dewey 
(Time, Oct. 23). It didn’t; it was King 
Macy who got hurt. When the final count 
was in, Macy had been beaten, by 126 
votes, by Democrat-Liberal Ernest Green- 
wood, a retired schoolteacher. Macy, run- 
ning for his third term in the House, 
angrily demanded a recount. It was the 
first time in 36 years that the district had 
failed to elect a Republican Congressman. 
Dewey himself carried the district by 
59,000 votes. 


CRIME 
A Visit from the Doctor 


When an odd-looking man in a stocking 
cap and dark glasses stopped at Allen 
Stamm’s home near Santa Fe, N. Mex., 
nine-year-old Linda Stamm went to the 
door to see what he wanted. He wanted to 
take her to her mother, who was at a bridge 
party. He also had a letter for Linda’s par- 
ents. Linda obediently gave the letter to 
the maid and went off with the visitor. 

Linda’s mother returned, heard the 
maid’s story and anxiously opened the let- 
ter. Clumsily lettered, it read: “Your child 
has’ been kidnaped . . . The amount is 
$20,000 cash or negotiable bonds. Put 
same in envelope on top of your Sol y 
Lomas gate tonight if you can. If not until 
tomorrow night put a red rag as sign... If 
not at all—your kid will die of cold and 
hunger. New Mexico is an easy place to 
lose a body. Do not talk about this to 
police, FBI or friends. Any effort to inter- 
fere with our messenger, the child dies.” 
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Associcted Press 
Dr. Nancy CAMPBELL 
“New Mexico is an easy place...” 


The Stamms put out a red rag, then no- 
tified police. The next night 30 policemen 
and FBI agents, equipped with walkie- 
talkie radios, were hiding in the vicinity 
of the Stamms’ wooded estate, on the road 
to Las Vegas, when a figure shuffled past 
and reached under a rock by the gate. As 
police pounced, their captive protested: 
“I’m just a go-between.” 

The prisoner, who was carrying a .25- 
caliber automatic, looked and was dressed 
like a man. But to the cops’ astonishment, 
the prisoner not only turned out to be a 
woman, but a person well known and 
respected in the neighborhood. The prison- 
er, wearing a coarse red jacket, and a stock- 
ing cap over a mannish bob, proved to be 
Dr. Nancy D. Campbell, 43, Phi Beta 
Kappa, graduate of Yale’s Medical School 
and for the past 14 years a prominent 
Santa Fe physician. 

Near by in a parked yellow Buick con- 
vertible, cops found the kidnaped girl. 
Drugged with seconal, filthy, wrapped in 
rags, she was nonetheless alive. The doctor 
had taken Linda to her office, drugged her, 





Associated Press 
Linpa STAMM 
“,.. to lose a body.” 


left her tied up in an abandoned ranch 
house, while she herself spent the night 
some 70 miles away at Las Vegas. In the 
yellow convertible were two other notes 
addressed to other well-to-do Santa Fe 
parents, whose children Dr. Campbell ap- 
parently planned to kidnap if she had 
failed to snatch Linda. 

Confronted with the letters, Dr. Camp- 
bell confessed, said she needed the money 
for “domestic expenses” and to build a 
new house. Shocked friends of Dr. Camp- 
bell declared her financial woes were purely 
imaginary. She had a substantial income, 
often gave free treatment to poverty- 
stricken Spanish-Americans. 

Said Linda’s mother: “I hope she gets 
the maximum:” The maximum is death. 


LABOR 
Hit & Run 


The giant American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. had a gnat in its ear. Not much 
damage was being done, but it was annoy- 
ing. 

The buzzing in its ear came from the 
strike of 16,000 C.I.0. equipment workers 
in A.T. & T.’s subsidiary, Western Elec- 
tric Co. Though they were on strike in 43 
states, the workers knew they couldn't 
completely disrupt telephone — service. 
There were just too few of them. So to 
snarl the maximum of telephone lines 
with the minimum of means, the strikers 
began what they called “hit & run” pick- 
eting. They would show up at one ex- 
change and when telephone workers re- 
fused to cross picket lines, supervisory 
workers and executives would have to be 
pressed into service to man the switch- 
boards. Then the strikers would with- 
draw abruptly to picket another exchange. 
Harassed officials were kept busy shut- 
tling reinforcements from one district to 
another, 

Despite this strategy, the new walkout 
had not hurt service as much as the 
strikers had hoped, and the public had 
feared. Long-distance service in about a 
third of the U.S. was affected for a while, 
but emergency long-distance calls were 
accepted—with the caller usually defining 
whether it was an emergency to him. At 
week's end, even this was not necessary. 
Local service was disrupted only in scat- 
tered places. 


BUREAUCRACY 
The Country Boy 


“The most astounding case of short- 
sightedness that we have encountered,” 
Texas’ Senator Lyndon Johnson called it. 
Johnson, who heads a watchdog Senate 
subcommittee in this war similar to one 
that Senator Harry Truman headed in 
World War II, was talking about the case 
of the parallax computers. 

One day the War Assets Administration 
announced that it was stuck with a batch 
of war surplus aircraft computers and 
would sell them to the highest bidder. A 
Texas farmer, who is a former naval officer 
and likes to shop around for bargains in 
surplus Government goods, didn’t know 
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what the computers were, but assumed 
they would be like a “cheap slide rule,” 
something he might use on his farm or sell 
to his neighbors. So he offered to take all 
168 of the computers. His bid: slightly 
less than 5¢ each, 

Soon he got word that his bid’ was 
accepted. Would he please come to San 
Antonio to pick up his computers? Send 
them by parcel post, he replied. That, said 
the Government testily, would be quite 
impossible—a parallax computer in its 
crate happens to be a $7,200, 270-Ib. elec- 
tric fire control instrument as big as a 
bathtub and much too much for a post- 
man. Together, the 168 computers in crates 
were cluttering up a full acre of Govern- 
ment land. 

In that case, replied the surprised farm- 
er, he didn’t want the fool things at all. 
Nothing doing, retorted the Government 
with the firmness of a man who has landed 
his sucker and isn’t going to throw him 
back. A contract is a contract. 

Gloomily, the farmer shelled out $4,000 
to have his $6.89 purchase shipped to his 
farm. Then he notified the Air Force that 
if it ever wanted a batch of swell parallax 
computers, he was their man. Within a 
few months, the farm was acrawl with 
Air Force procurement officers; chortling 
happily over their find, they agreed to pay 
$63,000 for the computers, which would 
cost $1,000,000 if ordered new from the 
manufacturer. Pocketing his $58,993.11 
profit, the farmer couldn’t help gloating in 
memory of the way the Government sur- 
plus outfit “was delighted to unload what 
they thought was a heap of junk on an un- 
suspecting country boy.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
R : More & More 


When the Marshall Plan was launched 
two years ago, U.S. policymakers took a 
long look at the problems of Europe, 
gulped, and said the rehabilitation job 
could be done by 1952. This week, $11,- 
461,438,000 later, a presidential task force 
headed by onetime Army Secretary Gor- 
don Gray broke the news to Harry Tru- 
man that Western European nations would 
need economic aid until 1953 or 1954. 

Europe’s problems were a lot different 
from what they were in 1948, Gray re- 
ported. Industries were humming, trade 
(in most cases) was sound, and dollar 
balances were far beyond expectations. 
But now the demands of rearmament 
threatened to undo all the good by creat- 
ing inflation. Gray’s prescription was the 
same old one: only a dosage of U.S. dol- 
lars (separate from military aid) could 
save the day. 

Furthermore, the U.S. should make 
some changes at home if it wanted to 
keep the international economy in kilter, 
said Gray. Sample suggestions: cut farm 
subsidies (so that Europe could afford to 
sell grain in U.S. markets), lower import 
tariffs, and stop giving special treatment 
to U.S. firms in shipping of goods abroad. 
Also, Congress should allow dollar aid to 
be spent in places other than the U.S. 
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ARMED FORCES 
TAC Has Its Day 


When it came to hurling a sleek, eight- 
engined bomber halfway around the 
world, nobody could beat the Air Force. 
Knocking out a couple of machine-gun 
nests on a scrubby Korean hillside was 
something else again. 

Ever since the Korean war started, top 
Army brass had been marveling at the 
pinpoint precision of marine tactical avia- 
tion, had grown more & more disgruntled 
at the poor coordination between Army 
ground troops and the Air Force. General 
MacArthur said bluntly that the marines 
had it all over the Air Force. General 
Omar Bradley said the No. 1 lesson of 
Korea was the need for tying aviation 
closer to ground troops. 

In the face of such criticism, and also 
because it now had more funds, the Air 
Force last week rejuggled its command to 
give its stepchild Tactical Air Command 


LAST DANCE AT THE ROSE ROOM 


equal status with Strategic Air Command 
(long-range bombers ). Under the new set- 
up, TAC will be commanded by able, pug- 
nacious Lieut. General John K. (“Uncle 
Joe”) Cannon, 58, one of the Air Corps’ 
oldtime hell-for-leather pilots, - brilliant 
wartime commander of Allied tactical air 
forces in Italy, later commander of all 
Allied air forces in the Mediterranean and 
Europe, 


No More 4-Fs? 

By the end of World War II, the U.S. 
armed forces had passed over 6,419,700 
4-Fs on the theory that they were not 
physically fit for general military service. 
This was a waste of valuable manpower, 
argued Colonel Warner Bowers, chief sur- 
gical consultant for the Army, last week. 
Most 4-Fs could have been used for less 
strenuous service behind the lines. His rec- 
ommendation: abolish the 4-F category, 
classify such men for special limited duty, 
defer them until they are needed. 


+ , 
> “Sian 


This is the final act of a tawdry drama played to the music of a jazz band last 
week in the Rose Room dance hall in Oakland, Calif. It shows a taxi dancer who 
was shot as she danced, and slumped to the floor, dying. Dark-haired Violet Wat- 
son, 35, wife of an Air Force sergeant, had been dancing for two hours with a 56- 
year-old steady customer who had bought a fat roll of tickets. Another taxi dancer 
overheard them quarreling: the man begged Violet to run away with him, When 
she refused, he fired a pistol from his pocket and escaped down the back stairs. 
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STRATEGY 
Red Mystery 


Douglas MacArthur’s headquarters esti- 
mated last week that there were 60,000 
Chinese Communist troops in North Ko- 
rea, and no less than 500,000 more behind 
the Manchurian border. Chinese troops and 
material poured into North Korea, despite 
the heaviest Allied air attacks since Sep- 
tember (see below). One more U.S. divi- 
sion—the 3rd Infantry—was added to the 
six already in Korea. The 3rd, which sailed 
some time ago from the U.S., had been 
held in Japan. 

Wails of Dismay. The mystery of what 
the Chinese interventionists were up to in 
Korea remained unclarified last week, and 
they refused to explain themselves at Lake 
Success (see below). But the theory that 
they intended to drive the Allies back be- 
low the 38th parallel, or even off the pe- 
ninsula altogether, was somewhat less ten- 
able than before. After the massive surprise 
attack of last fortnight, instead of pressing 
their advantage they stopped in their 
tracks and even pulled back, in some sec- 
tors, beyond reach of Allied patrols. They 
counterattacked cautiously when the re- 
grouped U.N. forces advanced cautiously ; 
but the whole aspect of their operations 
last week was defensive, not offensive. 

Even if their only objectives were to 
defend a buffer zone south of the Yalu, 
and pin down the U.S. divisions to a harsh 
winter war of attrition, the highly audible 
wails of dismay from the U.S.—from the 
public, which had expected the Korean 
war to be ended by now, and from states- 
men who wanted to dispatch U.S. divi- 
sions to Europe—must have been music 
to Red ears. 

It was possible that the main Chinese 
objective was not in Korea at all, but on 
the political front at Lake Success. Instead 





of a bludgeon to knock the U.N. troops off 
the peninsula, the Chinese force in Korea 
might be a blackmail attempt to win U.N. 
recognition for Communist China. 

Dangling Bargain. Since the Korean 
war tol the U.S. State Department 
had been playing what it conceived to be 
a delicate game. By not quite closing the 
door to recognition of Communist China, 
by not quite guaranteeing Formosa, the 
State Department had deliberately encour- 
aged Red China’s hopes that, if it stayed 
out of the Korean war, the U.S. would go 
along with recognition and withdraw pro- 
tection from Formosa. By sending his 
troops across the Yalu, China’s Mao Tse- 
tung could be simply pressing for a bargain 
that had been dangled in front of him. 

In any case, the initiative had passed 
back to the Communists. If Douglas Mac- 
Arthur struck really hard at the Chinese 
Reds, he would be accused of provoking a 
war with China; and if he did not strike at 
them, the Reds could simply sit astride 
the Yalu, tying up the bulk of the U.S. 
armed forces. 


U.N. AT WAR 


By Way of Moscow 

On the political front the Western pow- 
ers seemed to be doing just about what 
Communist China wanted. Last week 
British Delegate Sir Gladwyn Jebb pro- 
posed that the U.N. Security Council in- 
vite Mao Tse-tung’s government to send 
representatives to the forthcoming U.N. 
discussion of General MacArthur's report 
on Chinese intervention in Korea (Time, 
Nov. 13). U.S. Delegate Warren Austin 
argued that since Communist China was 
the aggressor the invitation should be 
called a “summons.” Snapped Russia’s 
Jacob Malik: “When a colonial power 
speaks to a colonial slave it may ‘sum- 







mon’... him, but in the present case 
the term should be ‘to invite.’ .” 

Despite their grumping, Austin and 
Malik found themselves in rare agreement 
when it came time for a vote on the Brit- 
ish resolution. Both men raised their hands 
in favor of the proposal, which passed by 
a vote of 8 to 2. 

Soothing Promises. Two days later, the 
U.S. and five other non-Communist mem- 
bers of the Security Council made an open 
effort to placate the Chinese Communist 
government. The six nations jointly pro- 
posed a resolution consisting chiefly of 
soothing promises: 1) U.N. troops would 
leave Korea as soon as a stable, demo- 
cratic government had been established 
there; 2) the Chinese-Korean frontier and 
Chinese interests in the “frontier zone” 
would be protected; 3) any frontier prob- 
lems would be referred to the U.N. Com- 
mission on Korea for settlement. 

Points 2 and 3 were concessions to the 
hopeful British view that the Chinese had 
invaded Korea primarily to safeguard the 
North Korean dams which generate hy- 
droelectric power used by Manchurian 
industry and furnish light to the Man- 
churian industrial center of Mukden, the 
Russian naval base at Port Arthur and 
Dairen. The British view was strength- 
ened by the fact that Chinese troops had 
struck hardest in the area south of the 
Yalu River’s 480-ft. Suiho Dam, which 
has a capacity of 700,000 kw., two-thirds 
as much as massive Hoover Dam. But 
supporters of the British view did not ex- 
plain how Communist China, whose armed 
forces consist almost entirely of ground 
troops, hoped to safeguard power plants 
which U.N. bombers could destroy from 
the air whenever they chose. 

Signs of Weakness. The Security Coun- 
cil’s invitation and its reassuring promises 
to the Chinese might conceivably make 
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With an invitation (not a summons), soothing promises. 


some sense, but they had also brought 
Communist China a long step closer to 
capturing the U.N. membership now held 
by Nationalist China. Even the U.S., 
which had long opposed Red China’s 
claims, had been forced to admit by im- 
plication that the Communists were Chi- 
na’s real rulers. 

Mao Tse-tung’s government reacted to 
the U.N. concessions as Communist gov- 
ernments usually react to any signs of 
weakness. From Chinese Communist For- 
eign Minister Chou En-lai came a stiff 
message refusing the U.N. invitation to 
send delegates to discuss Chinese inter- 
vention in Korea. But, in answer to a pre- 
vious Security Council invitation, Chou 
agreed to send delegates to discuss what 
Chou called U.S. “aggression on For- 
mosa.” Besides discussing Formosa, Chou 
suggested, his delegates ought to be given 
a chance to accuse the U.S. of “armed 
intervention” in Korea. 

China’s delegation, added Chou, would 
be led by General Wu Hsieu-chuan, direc- 
tor of the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Euro- 
pean Affairs Division of the Peking Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs. He and his eight 
assistants planned to come to Lake Suc- 
cess by way of Moscow. 


BATTLE OF KOREA 


Interlude 

“J walk in,” said a U.S. officer last 
week, moving his unit carefully forward. 
“The walk-in scares me worse than a fire 
fight. We must be going to be hit a good 
one in a few days.” 

But the lull in the ground action went 
on for four days, except for sputtering 
local fights. After chewing up seven of the 
nine Chinese regiments which had sur- 
rounded them, the marines were in sight 
of Changjin reservoir. The final crust of 
enemy resistance in that area was broken 
by fierce Allied air attacks with rockets 
and jellied gasoline. Within a few miles 
of the reservoir, the marines sat down. 
All four of the Changjin power plants 
were in their hands. 

The Chinese seemed to be shifting 
strength eastward. The Allies, who all 
week long tried vainly to close a gap in 
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their lines east of Unsan, feared a massive 
attack aimed at splitting their forces far- 
ther apart. These fears deepened when 
the Communists finally came to life with 
an artillery and mortar barrage. But no 
enemy attack followed the shelling. This 
week the Allies at last established a con- 
tinuous line with the help of the newly 
landed U.S, 3rd Division. 

The U.S. 24th Infantry Division and 
the British brigade then launched a limit- 
ed attack of their own, to deepen and 
widen their bridgehead over the Chong- 
chon. The charging doughfeet made gains 
up to four miles, and found 600 enemy 
dead, presumably killed by Allied artil- 
lery. East of the marines, the 7th Divi- 
sion’s commander, Major General David 
Barr, said his reconnaissance indicated he 
could go forward 30 miles, but he was not 
going to do so until his flanks were se- 
cure. On the east coast, the R.O.K. Cap- 
itol Division, operating with horse caval- 
ry, scored a long advance north of Kilchu, 
but finally ran into heavy resistance and 
was driven back five miles. 

North Korean guerrillas were increas- 
ingly harassing the Allied rear. They at- 
tacked supply trains and raided stations, 
and caused many Korean villagers whose 
Allied sympathies were too well known to 
flee their homes. At Yongyong, the guer- 
rillas destroyed six U.S. 155-mm. guns. 

The guerrillas, as well as the Chinese 
Communists, presaged an ugly winter in 
Korea. 


Halloween Party 

On Halloween the 8th Regiment of the 
U.S. 1st Cavalry Division was ambushed 
by Chinese Communist troops near Unsan 
in North Korea (Time, Nov. 13). Long 
after the savage Halloween party had 
ended, survivors of the ambush continued 
to filter back to U.S. lines. Last week 
Time Correspondent Hugh Moffett helped 
welcome to safety a party of weary troop- 
ers who had spent nearly seven days in 
Communist territory. His report: 


T a forward post we found nine 
bearded cavalrymen. They had just 
finished chow and were looking longingly 
at the fresh apple pie which a medical 


officer had forbidden them to eat because 
it was too heavy for half-starved men. 

“All Quiet." Corporal Edwin L. Piper 
of Company G, 2nd Battalion, who had 
kept snatches of a diary, told us the story 
of his week. Hard hit in the first enemy 
thrust, the remnants of his company had 
made two withdrawals, finally joined K 
Company of the 3rd Battalion on a hill 
where it had been trapped. Said Piper 
“Company K had dug a square trench on 
the hill. The enemy made a new trench 
all around the square, and worked it clos- 
er and closer. Several times I went into 
their trenches and got grenades and am- 
munition off their dead. 

“The next day we were still held down 
there. I saw a wounded captain and told 
him I thought we should move out. He 
said it would be better to stay and surren- 
der, but that if we wanted to go we could. 

“Twenty-four men, including me, de- 
cided to go. We ran through the enemy 
lines and into the river, and didn’t lose a 
man. Before I waded the river I saw our 
men getting a white flag ready and heard 
the captain yell to the gooks to come in— 
he was surrendering. The gooks went in 
firing point-blank. The captain shouted 
louder, ‘I want to surrender my men!’ 
and I could hear our men screaming as 
they were shot. Then it was all quiet. 

“That night we slept in a gully. At 
4 a.m. I woke up and got everybody else 
up we could find, as it was about 23 de- 
grees and we were afraid we would freeze. 
We couldn’t find five men and I am afraid 
they froze to death.” 

“Are You Surrounded?" “The next 
day 13 more G.I.s joined us. That evening 
we went to a house on the outskirts of a 
town. There we got 2 woman to prepare 
some rice, but the rice bowl broke. So we 
had one ear of corn each and two potatoes. 

“We had to leave the house at 4 a.m. 
because they told us the Chinese searched 
every house every morning. From then on 
we slept in the woods and traveled all day 
working south. One morning before we 
knew it some gooks had walked right into 
us. We ran out of there and they were 
chasing us and firing at us until 3 p.m. 
We lost 19 men that day. 

“That night we crossed the Chongchon 
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River under artillery fire. This side of the 
river a Communist patrol spotted us and 
yelled. We ran and we lost one man 
there. It was only a quarter mile farther 
on that an outpost of the 1st Cavalry 
Division fired on us. They yelled ‘Halt! 
Who is it?’ and I said it was G.I.s. They 
said, ‘One of you come forward.’ 

“T went up and made the deal and my 
first question was, ‘Are you men sur- 
rounded?’ Then they gave us coffee and 
we came on into the command post.” 


AIR WAR 
Busiest Week 


U.S. airmen were busier last week than 
at any time since the war began. With 
Chinese Communist soldiers and equip- 
ment pouring from Manchuria into North 
Korea, every bridge across the Yalu River 
became a target. By the hundreds, U.S. 
jets and piston-powered planes bombed, 
rocketed and machine-gunned roads, sup- 
ply points and assembly areas. The tempo 
of the allied air attack brought Russian- 
made jets (see below) racing across the 
border into dogfights with U.S, jets and 
piston planes. The Reds lost 48 planes in 
ten days. Maximum demolition and fire 
bomb attacks were delivered by B-29s 
upon the key river-crossing cities of 
Sinuiju (temporary North Korean capi- 
tal), Uiju and Manpojin. And though en- 
emy antiaircraft fire came up from both 
sides of the Yalu against U.S. planes, the 
allied bomb line stayed strictly south of 
the center of the border river. 

Heaviest strike of the week and second 
heaviest of the war (the biggest was along 
the Naktong River near Waegwan) hit 
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POISE IN A TRAP 
These U.S. marines, although surrounded at Sudong by a Chinese Communist 


enemy, remained calm and held on to their Chinese prisoners (right). In the 
background the marines’ artillery shells burst against an enemy-held mountain. 


Associated Press 





Sinuiju (pop. 100,000) at the mouth of 
the Yalu where two great Antung-Sinuiju 
bridges were carrying the bulk of the 
Chinese armies across. Three hundred U.S. 
fighters and 79 B-29 Superforts dropped 
630 tons of bombs, including 1,000-lb. 
demolition bombs and 85,000 incendiaries. 
The Air Force said that 90% of Sinuiju’s 
military targets—warehouses, factories, 
locomotive sheds and railroad marshaling 
yards—had been destroyed, and the ap- 
proaches to one of the bridges knocked 
out. Later in the week the U.S. Navy 
knocked out three of the Yalu River 
bridges, including the one at Sinuiju missed 
by the B-29s. In all of these actions two 
U.S. planes were reported lost or damaged. 


"We Have Them Cornered" 


At 20,000 feet above the burning North 
Korean border city of Sinuiju last week, 
fighter planes in history’s first jet dogfight 
streaked across the morning sky. Eight or 
more Russian-made MIG-15s tangled for 
a deadly moment with four U.S. Lockheed 
F-8os. The score: one Communist jet shot 
down, another damaged; U.S. fighters, 
untouched. 

Commanding the four Shooting Stars, 
Major Evans G. Stephens, a Texan, and 
his wingman, Lieut. Russell Brown of 
Pasadena, Calif., saw two Communist jets 
pull out of a dive 50 miles south of the 
Yalu and turn toward the river at the 
Americans’ altitude, closing fast. Said 
Stephens afterwards, “Brown and I were 
between the enemy jets and the river. I 
called to the rest of my flight to come on 
up—we have two of them cornered.” 

The first Red jet got past Stephens, 
who “pulled the second MIG into my 





sights and fired. Debris flew off his wing 
tip and he went into a dive and got away 
across the border.” Brown, meanwhile, 
was on the tail of the first enemy. Said 
Brown later: “He was diving at a near 
vertical angle. I figured we were both 
doing more than 600 miles an hour. Any- 
way, the last time I looked at the air- 
speed indicator it was registering 600 
and I think I picked up speed after that. 

“The MIG was not pulling away from 
me—but I wasn’t closing the gap either. 
I was at the extreme effective firing range, 
but when I saw I couldn’t gain on him I 
led him with my sights and held down the 
gun trigger. After two or three seconds of 
my fire his engine section area began to 
smoke and then his engine exploded. The 
MIG pilot did not get out, and his plane 
went into the ground.” 

At week’s end the reality of jet combat 
—the fastest kind of fighting known to 
man—was becoming routine along the 
Korean-Manchurian border. At least five 
more Red jets were destroyed by U.S. 
jet fighters. 


DANGER ZONES 


"A Sorry Business" 


In the month that Tibet has been under 
Chinese Red attack, much of the news 
from the roof of the world has come from 
yak-drivers, muleteers and porters. Their 
hearsay and gossip, picked up at Kalim- 
pong, India’s gateway to Tibet, became 
grist for a notable rumor mill (see Press) 
that had Lhasa lost, the Dalai Lama in 
flight, his army destroyed, his lamaseries 
in turmoil. 

Last week wireless messages from In- 
dia’s Agent S. Sinha in Lhasa reported 
that the Tibetan capital had not yet been 
captured. No one could say exactly how 
far off the Communists were; it could be 
60 to more than 200 miles. Newsmen 
tried to check further with the Tibetan 
mission in Kalimpong. Lhasa’s taciturn 
envoys said that they knew little of what 
might be happening at home. Told that 
the Reds were reported less than 100 
miles from his country’s capital, Finance 
Minister Trepon Shakabja, head of the 
mission, blandly replied: “Well, if that is 
so, it is a sorry business.” 

Apparently the Communists had 
stopped to rest or wait for supplies over 
the rugged caravan tracks and lofty passes 
from China. Meanwhile, the boy Dalai 
Lama and his elderly Regent Takta Rim- 
poche still seemed to be in Lhasa, accord- 
ing to Sinha; they debated flight to India, 
last-ditch resistance, or submission to the 
Chinese. From Lhasa’s Potala Palace to 
the U.N.’s Security Council went a mes- 
age asking for help against “unprovoked 
aggression.” There seemed not a chance. 
The general feeling, from New Delhi to 
Washington, was that the affair was de- 
plorable, but nothing could be done since 
Tibet had long been recognized as coming 
under Chinese “suzerainty.” Said the U.S. 
Ambassador in New Delhi, Loy W. Hen- 
derson: “It is a matter for China and 
Tibet to decide.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Government by Ambulance 

Four times last week Britain’s socialist 
government was forced to count heads in 
Parliament. It won slim majorities over 
the combined opposition of Tories and 
Liberals on three vital issues: 1) housing, 
2) cost of living, 3) controls. The respec- 
tive votes: 300 to 288; 299 to 284; 299 
to 289. 

Had any of these votes gone the other 
way, Prime Minister Attlee would have 
faced an early general election. The slight 
majorities, made possible by dragging in 
sick and ailing M.P.s in what Attlee has 
called “government by ambulance,” had 
saved Labor. Even as Labor congratulated 
itself, the government was defeated in a 
fourth division—on a motion relative to 
House rules. The vote: 235 to 229. Be- 
cause the issue was procedural the fate of 
the government had not been risked and 
no ambulances had to be sent out. 


"C'est Terrible” 


Prime Minister Clement Attlee pointed 
out recently that the British government 
has no constitutional right to ban a public 
meeting. However, Attlee went on, “we 
must reserve the right to refuse admittance 
[to Britain] to those whom we have no 
desire to entertain.”’ Last week, the govern- 
ment proceeded to exercise that right to 
the full. Scotland Yard men hurried to 
Britain’s ports and airfields to turn back 
scores of travelers on their way to Sheffield, 
busy Yorkshire steel city, to attend the 
Russian-inspired Second World Peace 
Congress, a propaganda platform for inter- 
national Communism. 

Britain banged her doors shut against 
such neon-lit Reds as Professor Frédéric 





George B. Pierce 
FAULKNER 
No comment. 
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Joliot-Curie, French atom scientist, Rus- 
sian Writer Ilya Ehrenburg and Russian 
Composer Dmitri Shostakovich. One dele- 
gate to get through was Pablo Picasso, 
Spanish-born painter. “C’est terrible,” cried 
Picasso, describing the thorough security 
screening of congress delegates arriving on 
cross-channel steamers, 

Two days before the congress was due to 
open, its leaders realized glumly that only 
a few hundred of the expected 2,000 dele- 
gates were going to arrive. Thereupon all 
but one of the Sheffield sessions—original- 
ly scheduled to last a week—were ordered 
shifted to Warsaw. 

Delegates rushed about in a tizzy trying 
to get transportation to Poland. Mean- 
while, Warsaw sprouted flags, banners and 
decorations. While the Sheffield flap was at 
its height, new prominence came to one of 








Bristol Evening Pos? 
POWELL 
No time. 


the members of the British conference’s 
organizing committee with the announce- 
ment of Sweden’s Nobel Prize awards. 
c= «© 

Professor Cecil Frank Powell, 46, the 
committeeman who won the $31,715 prize 
for physics, got his award for developing a 
simple method of probing the secrets of 
the atom nucleus with photographic plates, 
and his discoveries regarding mesons, the 
particles believed to hold the nucleus to- 
gether. Powell, who leans to the left polit- 
ically but denies he is a Communist, told 
reporters he could not spare the time from 
his job at Bristol University to go either to 
Sheffield or Warsaw, even though he backs 
the congress’ aims to the hilt. He declared: 
“Everything possible should be done to 
bring peace .. . every attempt must be 
made to seize upon the slightest evidence 
of good feeling between nations.” 

The 1950 Nobel literary prizewinner, 





RUSSELL 
A little anger. 


also named last week, was 78-year-old 
British Philosopher Bertrand, Lord Russell. 
The 1949 literary prize, held over from last 
fall because members of the Swedish Acad- 
emy failed to agree on a candidate, went to 
U.S. Novelist William Faulkner, 53-year- 
old Mississippian. 

Now busy on a U.S. lecture tour, white- 
thatched, thrice-married Philosopher Rus- 
sell was cited for his “many-sided and sig- 
nificant writings, in which he appeared as a 
champion of humanity and freedom of 
thought.” Russell’s most important work, 
in mathematics and logic, was finished 40 
years ago. Since then he has written, some- 
times wisely but too much, on morals, pol- 
itics, China, marriage, atoms, bolshevism 
and world government. In 1940 a New 
York court revoked his professorship at 
New York’s City College because he advo- 
cated trial marriage for students. When a 
reporter asked him last Week if he was still 
angry about the 1940 incident, Russell 
said: “I am not mad at anybody—except 
the Catholic Church.” Two years ago, lec- 
turing in London, he incurred Moscow’s 
wrath by declaring: “Either we must have 
a war against Russia before she has 
the atom bomb, or we will have to lie 
down and let them govern us.” Last 
week, at Bloomington, Ind., Russell 
thought East & West might still get along 
together, What was necessary, he said, 
was for both sides to forget their “stupid 
imperialism.” 

In Oxford, Miss., Prizewinner Faulkner 
declined interviews. Said he: “When I re- 
ceive formal notification . . . I'll let the 
newspapers have a statement. And I'll take 
a couple of days to prepare it.” Faulkner 
won his prize ($30,007, compared to Rus- 
sell’s $31,715) “for his powerful and artis- 
tically independent contribution to the 
new American novel.” 
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Monster Rally 


A Scottish veterinary student from the 
University of Edinburgh was one of the 
first to interest the world in Nessie. He 
was riding home on his motorbike along 
the shores of a lake in the Inverness High- 
lands on a moonlit winter night in 1934 
when he saw the beast. “I was almost on 
it,’ said Arthur Grant later, “when a 
small head on a long neck turned in my 
direction, and the object, taking fright, 
made two great bounds, crossed the road 
and plunged into the lake.” 

Three-Arched Abomination. Before 
the year was out, the elusive monster of 
Loch Ness had been sighted again & again. 
In one four-week stretch at the height of 
the tourist season, it was seen 20 times. 
Its pictures even appeared somewhat fog- 
gily in the Jllustrated London News. 

In the spate of speculation which fol- 
lowed its sudden notoriety in the press, 
the Loch Ness monster was variously 
identified as a school of otters, a killer 
whale, the wreck of a German zeppelin, a 
giant squid, an “abomination with a three- 
arched neck” and a seagoing dinosaur. 

Whatever else it might have been, the 
monster was a benison to the innkeepers 
of Inverness-shire. Reckoning its value as 
a tourist attraction at a good £5,000 a 
season, the grateful Scots christened the 
beast Bobby and did everything they 
could to make him feel at home. In 1937 
Dom Basil Wedge, science teacher of a 
local Benedictine school, reported that 
Bobby had hatched a brood of progeny. 
The little monsters, said Dom Basil, had 
been observed by his pupils, and each 
measured about three feet. At about this 


time the press took to calling Bobby 
Nessie. 

In 1938, Scottish Naturalist and Ex- 
plorer Donald John Munro, R.N., C.M.G., 
tried to form a Loch Ness Monster Co. to 
investigate Nessie. Then in 1941, a pilot 
of Mussolini's air force solemnly an- 
nounced that he had bombed the Loch 
Ness monster out of existence. 

300 Horned Mines. Quite naturally, no 
one in the Highlands believed the Italian, 
and at war’s end Nessie popped up again. 
As recently as last August the austere 
Times of London reported that 15 tour- 
ists had watched Nessie gambol in the 
lake for a full quarter-hour, 

Last week a British naval officer, grown 
garrulous over a pint of bitter in a Ports- 
mouth pub, fired a salvo into Nessie that 
seemed likely to sink her for good. In 
1918, he explained, the navy for testing 
purposes had laid some 300 horned mines 
in Loch Ness in strings of eight. When 
they surfaced they rolled over once or 
twice, giving the impression of a living or- 
ganism; then they sank. “At a distance,” 
said he, “they make a fine monster.” 

The Admiralty confirmed the story of 
the minelaying. But the old ties between 
trade and Admiralty were still strong. An 
Admiralty spokesman added: “Who are 
we to say whether there is or is not a real 
monster in the lake? We certainly don’t 
want to do the hotel people out of their 
business.” 

The Inverness Courier rallied to Nes- 
sie’s defense. It denounced publication of 
the naval officer’s account, added: “[A 
newspaper | must surely have a low opin- 
ion of its readers when it expects them 
to swallow such a story as this.” 
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FRANCE 


The Plane to Moscow 

The green C-47 from Moscow circled 
above Paris’ Orly Field, showing the bright 
red stars on its fuselage as it turned, then 
came in for a landing. Half an hour later, 
an ambulance drove up, opened its doors. 
From the ambulance Maurice Thorez, 
France’s Communist boss, reclining on a 
litter, his feet in bedroom slippers, was 
carried to the aircraft to start what may 
be his final pilgrimage to Moscow. He said 
goodbyes to the bigwigs of French Commu- 
nism: Jacques Duclos, looking like the 
tubby mayor of a little French town; 
André Marty, his fanatic face wearing an 
uncommonly benign look; hard-boiled Red 
Labor Chief Benoit Frachon in a green 
raincoat. 

A dozen weighty trunks were hefted 
aboard the plane. No one inspected them; 
the French government had waived cus- 
toms formalities. Then the Thorez litter 
was passed in, the white curtains were 
drawn and Maurice Thorez crossed into a 
world that outsiders are not allowed to 
glimpse. 

Paris Said O.K. Hard-driving, s0-year- 
old Maurice Thorez was a very sick man. 
In the month since he was struck down by 
a cerebral hemorrhage he had lain bed- 
ridden and partially paralyzed in his party- 
owned villa near Paris. He had frequent 
spells during which he blacked out. 
Five French specialists had agreed that 
Thorez seemed incurable and would 
probably never regain full possession of 
his faculties. 

Moscow had sent Professor Sergei 
Davidenkov to attend Stalin’s “very dear 
Comrade Thorez.” Davidenkov disagreed 
with the French doctors, said that he 
would personally guarantee a cure in a 
Moscow clinic. Thorez’ wife, Communist 
Deputy Jeannette Vermeersch, took the 
hint and publicly asked the Soviet to 
treat her husband. The Red Foreign Min- 
istry made the request official, the French 
government agreed and Thorez was off.* 

The Kremlin could congratulate itself 
on a delicate job, well—if brusquely— 
handled. It had reason to worry about 
Comrade Thorez. Long before the world 
heard of Titoism, the French party chief 
was quarreling with colleagues who ac- 
cused him of harboring patriotic relics in 
his thinking. Thorez made unorthodox 
statements such as “One thing happened 
in Russia, another will happen in France. 
We'll have our French revolution in our 
own French fashion.” Three times Thorez 
had been slapped down by the Kremlin for 
nationalist tendencies. Each time he took 
his reprimand like a good Kremlin off- 
spring, welcoming the blows, enthusiasti- 


* Also seriously ailing, Italy’s Communist Chief 
Palmiro Togliatti last week left Rome’s Salus 
Hospital after a twelve-day stay for a brain 
operation, headed north for a rest. Notably, 
Moscow sent no flowers, no words of sympathy. 
In the well-ordered world of Communist proto- 
col, such silence reverberates like an explosion. 
But only the rashest observers predicted a change 
in the leadership or policies of Italy’s 2,500,000- 
member Communist Party, largest in the West. 
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cally agreeing that they were for his own 
good, 

It would not be safe to leave a bedrid- 
den Thorez in France. He could not easily 
be hidden underground if the French gov- 
ernment decided to arrest the Red leaders. 
A sick man whose brain or nervous system 
was affected might talk, He had to be 
whisked out of the country. 

The Kremlin Said No. This raised 
the question of his successor as secretary 
general of the 700,000-member party. The 





David E. Scherman—Lire 
Jacques Ductos 
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rat-race for power began as soon as the 
underlings realized the extent of the chief’s 
illness. The faction urging a tough Com- 
munist line pushed their senior member, 
André Marty. But though Marty is a re- 
liable fanatic, he is an inflexible fool save 
in his specialty: barricade-building and 
street fighting. Auguste Lecoeur, one of 
the party’s four secretaries, emerged as 
the compromise choice. Though a grace- 
less militant, he was Thorez’ protege and, 
like Thorez, had come up through mine- 
union politics, But the last word, of course, 
was. Moscow's, 

Last week it was spoken. The Kremlin 
definitely turned down Lecoeur: 1) he 
had no training in Moscow, 2) the times 
required a wily, subtle, flexible approach 
rather than militancy alone. 

Into Thorez’ place went Jacques Duclos, 
shrewdly jovial, a skilled parliamentarian, 
Duclos, leader of the Red deputies in the 
chamber, could be hard as nails—as he 
proved when he headed the Red under- 
ground during the Nazi occupation. Or— 
and this is particularly important now— 
he could be as smoothly persuasive as an 
insurance salesman. 

For fledgling Lecoeur, 39 years old, came 
a summons. Last week, when the Thorez 
plane took off, it carried an extra pas- 
senger. Ruddy-faced Auguste Lecoeur was 
off to Moscow for the soul-searing and 
trial by fire that precedes leadership of 
Communism’s fifth column in France. 
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Bridgehead to Moscow? 


Bearded, handsome Alexei Pavlov, So- 
viet ambassador to France, was hard at 
work on an important diplomatic assign- 
ment: to delicately cozen France out of 
full and effective partnership in the At- 
lantic coalition. In talks with Premier 
René Pleven and Alexandre Parodi, secre- 
tary general of the French Foreign Min- 
istry, Pavlov smoothly reminded his lis- 
teners’ that France, by geography as well 
as diplomatic tradition, is the logical 
bridgehead for East-West reconciliation. 
What Pavlov did not say, Pleven and 
Parodi knew: that France is the weakest 
link in Western European defense. 

A Possible Bargain. Pavlov hinted that 
Russia would order the French Reds to 
muffle their attacks on the French govern- 
ment. In return, France would be expect- 
ed to continue her opposition to Western 
German rearmament, and France would 
support Russia’s propaganda offensive for 
a new Big Four meeting. Provided these 
Big-Power talks succeeded in lulling the 
West into postponing rearmament, Mos- 
cow would increase France’s reward by 
calling off the Viet Minh in Indo-China. 

Last week, without waiting for any bar- 
gain to be struck, and just as a tender of 
its good faith, Moscow gave French Reds 
their halting orders. The results were im- 
mediately apparent. Measures which or- 
dinarily would have provoked Red fury 
brought only formal reaction. Four Red 
mayors of Paris arrondissements were dis- 
missed, the U.S. Army got port facilities 
for transshipping arms to Germany. But 
Red Boss Jacques Duclos kept looking the 
image of smiling bonhomie. 

For Third Force politicians who some- 
times like to imagine themselves aloof 
from the East-West struggle, Moscow’s 
quid pro quo had some points of attrac- 
tion. For instance: weak Third Force gov- 
ernments are terrified of asking the French 
people to pay the new, heavy taxes re- 
quired for thoroughgoing rearmament. 

A Possible Trend. A few straws indi- 
cated that Pavlov’s courtship was having 
some effect on Premier Pleven, wh6 is an 
honest and intelligent man, but hardly 
strong. On the question of another Big 
Four meeting, Pleven’s own paper, Petit 
Bleu des Cétes-du-Nord, editorialized: 
“Does the Soviet government accept the 
responsibility of an armaments race be- 
tween the two Germanies? ... If there 
were only one chance in a thousand of 
succeeding, the role of French diplomacy 
is to seek a reply to that question. . .” 

Le Monde last week requoted a state- 
ment made by Pleven on Oct. 24: “Di- 
rect contacts between the U.S., Great 
Britain, Soviet Russia and France would 
be useful. . .” 

Pleven’s presence at the October revo- 
lution celebration at the Soviet embassy 
did not correct the growing impression 
made by such statements. 

By week’s end, in Washington and 
Paris, U.S. officials were putting on coun- 
terpressure to win back the ground gained 
by Pavlov. 


"On y Va" 


For days the wintry winds had howled 
about the high peaks of the French Alps, 
whipping the mountain snows into white 
fury, keeping skiers and tourists at home. 
In the valley below, one day last fort- 
night, the rival guides of fashionable 
Chamonix and humbler St. Gervais gath- 
ered as usual to down their morning 
grog and gripe about the weather. High 
over their heads, the pilot of an Air India 
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Constellation fought his way across the 
mountaintops toward Geneva with 40 
Pakistani seamen bound for England to 
man the newly launched freighter Queen 
City. A monk in the lofty monastery of 
St. Bernard thought he heard a noise. Two 
days later the Constellation’s wreckage 
was sighted on the 15,781-foot peak of 
Mont Blanc by a pilot in a sport plane. 

A Mountain Law. In the winter thick 
snows rest on Mont Blanc so lightly that 
the vibration of a man’s voice can bring 
them cascading down in lethal tons. It 
was almost certain that nobody in the 
plane, even had he survived the crash, 
could have lived for two days on the 
mountain. In the valleys below Mont 
Blanc, however, there is an unwritten law 
that when a man is lost on the mountain, 
somebody must go after him. In Chamo- 
nix, sharp, energetic little René Payot, 
first Alpinist of France and chief instruc- 
tor at the army’s mountaineering school, 
put on his climbing clothes, greased his 
face well against the winds to come, 
rounded up 25 colleagues and announced 
simply, “On y va [Let’s go].” In St. 
Gervais, Louis Viallet, farmer and part- 
time guide, got on the telephone to call 
five friends, “When do we start?” was all 
they said. 

The Chamonix group was close to a 
refuge hut at Grands-Mulets, more than 
halfway up, when Leader Payot untied 
himself from the main party to move a 
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little ahead. A sudden gust swept him 
over a crevasse and buried him under 20 
feet of snow. Two hours later a walkie- 
talkie notice of his death filtered down to 
his wife and two children in the valley. 
By radio the word came back from the 
French army ordering all men off the 
mountain. 

A Mountain Mouse. By then the fog 
had lifted, leaving the air crystal clear. 
Villagers below could now see tiny lights 
still moving up and up along the moun- 
tain. Lacking radios and fortified with 
grog, the St. Gervais party was pushing 
on. They spent the night in a refuge hut. 
Next morning at 6 they started climbing 
again. One of the climbers froze his foot 
and went back under protest. “By noon,” 
said Viallet later, “we had dug through 
snow up to our chests across the corridor 
of avalanches . . . We drank grog. That’s 
very important on the mountain in win- 
ter. By 4 o'clock we reached another shel- 
ter. There was much wind, very much, 
and very strong, and it was terribly cold 
[—22° F, according to army meteorolo- 
gists]. Our shoes were frozen solid. 

“There was a mouse in that place— 
what he ate and how he kept alive I don’t 
know. He kept nibbling at our hair. Next 
morning we greased ourselves again, 
wrapped wool rags around us and started 
off again.” It was 10 o’clock when they at 
last reached the wrecked plane. 

“First we found some toys for a baby, 
and that made us upset. Then we found 
an arm, a foot, a head, but no complete 
person. The biggest thing we saw was one 
wheel of the plane.” Tied together and 
using ice axes to hang on in the 100-kilo- 
meter wind, the climbers crawled around 
for ten minutes, picked up three bundles 
of letters and started down the mountain 
once again. “We came fast,” said Viallet. 
“The trip back took only five hours.” 

That night the village of St. Gervais 
drank champagne instead of grog. Tele- 
grams of praise poured in from all the 
world. Fresh from a visit to Chamonix 
where he had told René Payot’s widow 
that his government would never permit 
her or her children to worry about money, 
Indian Ambassador Sardar Singh Malik 
started a speech. He burst into tears be- 
fore he could finish. As for the moun- 
taineers of St. Gervais, not one of them 
went to bed until the last drop of cham- 
pagne was gone. 


NEPAL 

Sri? Wins Again 

Considering the way the Rana family 
of Nepal came to power 104 years ago, 
it was scarcely surprising last week to find 
that the Ranas had won another match 
against Nepal’s royal family. Watching 
their beaten King fly away in an Indian 
government airplane, the good people of 
Kathmandu could shake their turbaned 
heads and murmur the Nepalese equiva- 
lent for: “They never come back.” 

The Ranas won the championship of 
Nepal in a gory elimination tournament 
in 1846. The reigning monarch at that 
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time was Rajendra Bikram Sahi, a blue- 
blooded Rajput (Hindu warrior caste) 
and a descendant of Vishnu the Lifesaver. 


For all that, the King was nuttier than a. 


pecan tree in October. He and the Queen 
persuaded one of their generals, Jung 
Bahadur Rana, to murder their Prime 
Minister, who happened to be Jung Ba- 
hadur’s uncle. Then Jung Bahadur helped 
the King murder the Queen’s lover. She 
was put out about this, but not at the 
King, who seems to have beaten the rap 
on an insanity plea. 

Barley Grains. Nor was she angry with 
Jung Bahadur. Instead, she assembled all 
the nobles of Nepal and accused them of 
plotting to murder her paramour. Oblig- 
ingly, Jung Bahadur helped her kill 55 
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Ex-Srr® 
In one day, two sisters. 


nobles and 500 lesser folk. The Queen was 
so pleased that she made Jung Bahadur 
Prime Minister. He knew what to do 
next. Two months later he exiled the 
King and Queen, and put their minor son 
on the throne at Kathmandu. 

Since then, as anyone would expect, 
the Kings of Nepal have been Kings in 
name only, and the Ranas have been 
hereditary Prime Ministers. They made a 
good thing out of it. Half of Nepal’s $1o,- 
000,000 state revenue finds its way to 
members of the Rana family. One Rana is 
said to own 300,000 acres of land, which 
would be a big farm even in Texas, but is 
enormous in the Himalaya-topped little 
land of Nepal. 

Nowadays there are 80 subfamilies of 
the Rana clan. All of their legitimate sons 
are automatically appointed major gener- 
als on the day they are born. At birth the 
illegitimate sons of the Ranas become 





lieutenant colonels. (Some U.S. Army 
captains see a similarity between Amer- 
ican and Nepalese practices in this re- 
spect.) 

Meanwhile, the Kings languished in ob- 
scurity. They retained the right to throw 
barley grains to the people on festival 
days, and they continued to bear the 
honorary title Sri Sri Sri Sri Sri,* which is 
sometimes written Sri°, (The Rana Prime 
Ministers bear the lesser title Sri Sri Sri, 
or Sri*.) 

Special Delivery. The present King, 
Sri Sri Sri Sri Sri Tribhubana Bir Bikram 
Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum Shere 
Jung Deva, came to the throne in 1g1t 
when he was five. Little is known of him 
except that he is said to be able to ride 
two horses at the same time, one foot on 
each, Also, he married two sisters on the 
same day. 

Of his public life, even less was known 
until December 1948, when Loy W. Hen- 
derson went to Nepal as the first U.S. 
diplomatic representative to that king- 
dom. Prime Minister Rana was somewhat 
embarrassed to learn that Minister Hen- 
derson bore a letter from President Tru- 
man addressed to the King, in person. 
After due deliberation, Rana decided that 
the privilege of getting letters from. Harry 
Truman be added to barley-throwing and 
being called Sri®. Accordingly, a great 
durbar was held, and Minister Henderson 
handed the King his letter. A Time corre- 
spondent who went in with the U.S. mis- 
sion noticed that the King seemed very 
shy, as if he had not been allowed to as- 
sociate with many people his own age (45). 

Whatever his Rana-enforced limita- 
tions, the King is the hero of the anti- 
Rana Nepal Congress Party, which seeks 
to establish a constitutional monarchy. 
Recently, leaders of this party moved in 
from India, stepped up their agitation 
against the Ranas. When a plot to assas- 
sinate the Prime Minister was thwarted, 
the King asked Prime Minister Rana for 
permission to leave the country. The 
present Sri, unlike Jung Bahadur Rana, 
refused to let the King go into exile. The 
King, with some of his jewels and both of 
his wives, sneaked into the Indian em- 
bassy, claimed the right of asylum. 

At the request of India’s Sri‘ Nehru, 
Sri® Rana finally agreed to let the Indian 
government send in two planes to pick up 
Sri® and friends. When they landed at 
New Delhi, Nehru came to meet the 
plane and a red carpet was rolled out. 

Back in Kathmandu, Prime Minister 
Rana put Sri*’s grandson, Gyanendra, 
aged 3, on Nepal’s throne. Rebellion 
against this act broke out here & there, 
but Rana’s government claimed it had 
things under control. 

Some observers profess to find a con- 
nection between these events and the 
%* Sri means “Mr.” Last week Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s office announced that he had dropped 
the title Pandit (Learned One) in accordance 
with the Indian constitution, which does not 
recognize caste titles. Henceforth, India’s Pre- 
mier will be known simply as Sri Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 
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Chinese Communist march into Tibet. 
Truth is, there are no roads between 
Tibet and Nepal, and the Communists, 
for once, had little or nothing to do with 
Sri”’s flight. It is just the way things are 
(and for 104 years have been) in the 
mysterious mountain kingdom of Nepal. 


MALAYA 
Toward Unity 


In Malaya last week communist guer- 
rillas still sowed death & destruction. For- 
ty thousand British troops and a third 
of the Malaya Federation’s budget were 
needed to hold down 5,000 jungle-wise 
Red terrorists. Yet Red destruction was 
more than matched by anti-Red construc- 
tion. Rubber, tin and rice production 
stood at a record peak. More significant, 
the country’s long antagonistic racial 
groups, the Malays and the Chinese, were 
closing ranks toward national unity. 

Community of Interest. The federation 
includes almost equal numbers of Malays 
(2,500,000) and Chinese (2,000,000). The 
Malays are leisurely, pork-hating Mos- 
lems, the country’s old settlers. The Chi- 
nese are industrious, pork-loving Confu- 
cianists, largely recent immigrants who 
now dominate the economy. After the 
war, the Malay nationalists insisted on 
limiting citizenship rights to some 10% 
of the Chinese. Such discrimination ob- 
viously undermined the country’s chances 
of withstanding the Communist terror 
that broke out in June 1948. 

Early in 1949 Britain’s able Malcolm 
MacDonald, Commissioner-General for 
Southeast Asia, brought the federation’s 
hostile racial leaders together in a Com- 
munities’ Liaison Council. On the council 
was the influential head of the United 
Malay National Organization, spruce, be- 
spectacled, British-educated Dato Onn bin 
Jafaar, 54, once a violent baiter of Chi- 
nese. Several months of round-table par- 
leys, plus the mounting Communist threat, 
converted Dato Onn. He publicly pro- 
claimed: “Malays must accept as full na- 
tionals those of other races who are pre- 
pared to give their all to the country.” 

Sharing of Power. Urging Malays to 
support an enlarged franchise for Chinese, 
Dato Onn told Chinese businessmen: 
“You must share your economic power if 
we are willing to share our political pow- 
er.” He proposed that 50% of the Chinese 
get suffrage now, the other half in 20 years 
when they are more thoroughly assimilat- 
ed. The Chinese agreed to teach the Ma- 
lays business know-how, through Chinese- 
financed training programs, Chinese-Malay 
companies and cooperatives. They rallied 
to the idea of a “political-economic part- 
nership in which Chinese do not hate Ma- 
lays and Malays do their share of work.” 

But Dato Onn ran into diehard opposi- 
tion from his own U.M.N.O. He resigned 
from the organization, stepped up his 
barnstorming throughout the peninsula. 
The U.M.N.O. recently convened again, 
re-elected Dato Onn as head, endorsed his 
program. Last week legislation was under 
way in the Federation Legislative Coun- 
cil to widen the Chinese franchise. 
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Lock Up... Pack Up. 
and come to Mexico 


You can say “‘si si” to temptation this Winter! For 
never was the time more ripe to indulge your secret 
longing to vacation in Magic Mexico. So pack up 
your bags and come savor the countless attrac- 
tions and Spring-like climate of our lovely land. 

If you want to rest and relax, Mexico’s magnifi- 
cent spas or the beaches of Acapulco and Vera- 
cruz provide unsurpassed opportunity to forget 
your worries and cares. If you prefer to roam and 
play, there’s Fortin’s gardenia-filled pool . . . the 
Floating Gardens of Zochimilco . . . lush Cuerna- 
vaca... colorful Taxco . .. the ancient ruins of 
Mitla, Chichen-Itza and Uxmal—and for an eve- 
ning’s fun, superb restaurants and night clubs. 

And while you’re here, combine a little business 
with your pleasure. Look over the rare opportuni- 
ties Mexico holds out industrially, and the many 
inducements Mexico’s farsighted government 
offers American investors. 

Make your reservations NOW. Consult your 
Travel Agent or mail the coupon below. 





Direccién General de Turismo 
Avenida Juarez 89, México, D. F. 


Please rush me free full-color booklet on Mexico’s 


many attractions, including information on the amaz- M 
ing low cost of a Mexican vacation. WY 
RIG is sci:s0:9:y wiereics0 79 :eiee: ore nyo'nie-0:019.0.0:8190)9,0 acepeaeve 
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RUSSIA 
Out of the Naphthalene 


Muscovites may have been slightly sur- 
prised last week to see Marshal nen 
Budenny canter across the cobbles of Red 
Square on a chestnut stallion. He took the 
place of honor on the 33rd anniversary 
celebration of the Bolshevik revolution. * 

Old (67) Cavalryman Budenny had 
been a hero of the civil war of 1918-21, 
but not much had been seen or heard of 
him since 1941 when the Nazis plowed 
through the armies under his command. 
Why had the Kremlin rulers decided to 
remove Budenny and his massive mus- 
taches from naphthalene powder (Russian 
equivalent of mothballs)? Best guess: 
Budenny symbolized patriotism as distin- 
guished from Communism, and the Krem- 
lin was again whipping up the love of the 





MARSHAL BUDENNY 
On a chestnut stallion, a symbol. 


fatherland which had so heroically stirred 
Russia in 1941-45. To the troops in Red 
Square Budenny roared: 

Vigilantly guard the peace, the borders 
of our country and the creative work of 
our people [against ] - « « the bandit in- 
terventionists in Korea!” The evening 
before, in the Bolshoi Theater, a select 
audience of top-level comrades & commis- 
sars heard Politburocrat Nikolai Bulganin 
compare the war in Korea with the civil 
war in Russia when the Allies unsuccess- 
fully intervened against the Bolsheviks. 
Accusing the U.S. of instigating World 
War III with the aim of destroying the 
Soviet Union, Bulganin keynoted: “The 
Soviet people are able to defend. . . their 
homeland . . . with guns in hand.” 

To point up the shift in the propaganda 
line, three top Kremlinites who are known 
more as Communists than as Russians 
absented themselves from the ceremon‘es. 
The absent: Stalin, Malenkov and Beria. 
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What families find 
between the covers of this, 
the nation’s largest farm magazine, 


makes it 


the largest of ALL magazines 


where half the consumers 


of America live! 
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Work & Play 


The Artists’ Group of America picked 
the country’s ten most beautiful women. 
Among them: Elizabeth Taylor (‘Face 
and grace of an angel”), Ava Gardner 
(“Temptingly curved bosom and_ hip 
lines”), Esther Williams (“Flawlessly 
formed jaws and thighs”), Ginger Rogers 
(“Fine bold chin’), Mrs. Alfred G. 
Vanderbilt (“‘Shapely ears”), and Mary 
Pickford (“Everybody's ‘favorite aunt’ 
type”). 

_ From a proud Newark, N.J. representa- 

tive, Pope Pius XII accepted a gold 
badge making him an honorary member 
of the Newark Police Department. 

Off for a tour of France, Belgium and 
England sailed World Welterweight 
Champion Sugar Ray Robinson complete 
with retinue (his wife, golf pro, secre- 
tary, barber, two trainers, manager, man- 
ager’s wife and secretary). 

For the climax of her Manhattan TV 
show, Faye Emerson, 33, former wife of 
Elliott Roosevelt, had a treat for her audi- 
ence. Clutching the hand of beaming Pian- 
ist-Disc-Jockey Lyle (“Skitch”) Hender- 
son, 31 (see cut), she faced the cameras 
and confided: “I would like you to meet 
the man I am going to marry. I thought 
this was a good way to announce it.” 

You can’t see life from an armchair, 
declared Playwright Thornton (The Skin 
of Our Teeth) Wilder, at Harvard for a 
few lectures. “I want to be exposed to the 
full shock-and-countershock of life, I 
don’t want to be spared or saved from 
anyone or anything.” 

Between concerts in Kansas City, the 
Metropolitan Opera’s Helen Traubel 
gave a progress report on her mystery 
novel Murder at the Met, scheduled for 
publication next year. “I have, oh, about 
40 or more pages typed already, I hunt 
and pick at it and the process is very 
laborious, because I first write it out in 
longhand. I make notes on incidents and 
angles in the plot, then work it out in 
writing.” 

After visiting her old friend and teacher 
Jean Sibelius in Finland, bright-eyed 
Antonia Brico, 48, Denver conductor, 
flew on to French Equatorial Africa to 
see another old musical friend, Organist- 
Physician Albert Schweitzer, who had ca- 
bled: “You've always wanted to see my 
hospital. Get yourself a yellow-fever shot 
and a sun helmet and come on.” 


Thick & Thin 


The time for mediation with Russia has 
passed, said Henry A. Wallace, and the 
U.S. should arm “as fast as possible.” 
Since “Russia is eager to use other people 
to heat up the cold war,” Wallace has 
decided, it is high time she realized that 
“millions of us who at one time believed 
in meeting her halfway are no longer in 
a mood for compromise.” 

What bothered Mrs. D. Leigh Colvin, 
president of the W.C.T.U., was the spon- 
sor who was getting the cooperation of 
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International 
Henry WALLACE 
High time, decided he. 


Columbia University. The TV show, Pul- 
itser Prise Playhouse, sponsored by the 
Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co., was, cried 
she, “a scheme of education for alcohol- 
ism.” Not at all, retorted Columbia’s 
Dean Carl W. Ackerman. “It is raising 
the standards of entertainment in Amer- 
ican homes. Any development which con- 
tributes to the improvement of home life 
is wholesome, because the home is the 
bulwark of democracy.” Furthermore, 
“there is ample precedent” for college- 
brewery relations in the fact that “Vassar 
College was founded and endowed by 


SxitcH HENDERSON & Fave EMERSON 
A good way, thought she. 





Matthew Vassar, a Poughkeepsie brewer. 

While old Yukon Rhymester Robert 
W. Service quietly slept, thieves slipped 
into “Aurora,” his Monte Carlo villa, 
made off with more than $7,000 in cash 
and jewels. 

Currently singing on the West Coast, 
the Metropolitan Opera’s coloratura so- 
prano Lily Pons thought she might like 
to act in the movies again, admitted she 
was having producer trouble, but modest- 
ly added, “I am photogenic, though.” 

For Cinemactor Robert Montgomery 
it was a week of legal tangles. After 22 
years of marriage, his wife left for a Reno 
residence, freeing him, according to Gos- 
sipist Hedda Hopper, “. . . to marry the 
very rich and socially prominent Mrs. 
William [Elisabeth Grant] Harkness. . . 
the love of his life.” Later, in his radio 
commentating stint, he faced a $1,000,000 
libel suit for calling the boss of Chicago’s 
honky-tonk 42nd Ward, William J. 
(“Botchie”) Connors, “a political mob- 
ster ... a hoodlum masquerading as a 
state senator.” 

Sweden's late King Gustaf V left the 
bulk of his estate, valued at about $1,935,- 
ooo, to his sons, Gustaf VI and Prince 
Wilhelm, to Crown Prince Carl Gus- 
taf the summer residence of Solliden 
on the island of Oland, to the Royal 
Swedish Tennis Club his 200-odd tennis 
trophies. 

Left to his wife by the late one-eyed 
British desert fighter, Field Marshal Earl 
Woavell: an estate worth $138,824; to his 
son, Archibald, all his medals, including 
the Military Cross, the Order of the Nile, 
the Legion of Merit. 


The Solid Flesh 


As usual, there was nothing to the 
Washington rumors that Vice President 
Alben Barkley had died. Explained his 
wife in Paducah, Ky.: “The poor dear is 
a cranky man with a cold right now, but 
it’s nothing serious.” 

After an attack of lumbago, King 
George VI was up & around again, but 
Queen Mary and Princess Elizabeth 
canceled engagements and took to their 
royal beds with bad colds. 

After a successful operation for a “uro- 
logical complaint,” his doctors advised 
paunchy Daniel F. Malan, 76, Nationalist 
Prime Minister of South Africa, to rest 
for six weeks, 

In Wellington, New Zealand, former 
Prime Minister Peter Fraser, 66, was on 
the critical list with a double dose of pleu- 
risy and pneumonia. 

In Bonn, Germany, Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, 74, lost a bout with the grippe, 
took to his bed. 

On location in Gallup, N. Mex., sultry 
Cinemactress Lizabeth Scott leapt like 
a gazelle from a twelve-foot ledge, landed 
with a torn knee cartilage. 

“The trips here from Washington are 
long and hard, and I’m not so young any 
more,” sighed old Curmudgeon Harold 
Ickes, 76, as he resigned as board chair- 
man of Chicago’s Roosevelt College. 

In Miami, tuba-voiced Martha Raye 
battled a case of virus pneumonia. 
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One of the Great Moments of your life... oer First Baby 


Why it’s one of the most im- 
portant times to see your life 
insurance agent, 


Fragile and frightening. De- 
lightful and demanding. Bothersome 
but beautiful . .. that’s your baby. 
And this amazing, pocket-size bun- 
dle of noise has changed your life 
more ways than you can think. 


The plain fact of him has given you 
a new responsibility, new things to 
think about, to care about, to plan. 
You have a new need for the secur- 
ity and protection life insurance 
provides. 

What do you do about it? Buy 
more life insurance? Not necessarily. 
It may be that all you have to do is 
adjust your present life insurance 
program—so that it has a flexibility 


that is planned to fit the new pros- 
pects and problems of your life. 

Providing life insurance programs 
of “planned flexibility’’ to meet 
changing insurance needs has been 
our job for almost one hundred 
years .. . another good reason why, 
at the great moments of your life, 
you should talk over your plans 
with your Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Agent. 


Massachusetts Mutual 26 ssurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


For nearly 100 years. . 


+ @ great name in life insurance. 


The 1951 Lincoln Sport Sedan 


HIs YEAR, Lincoln’s great and grow 
Vee reputation for the best of every 
thing in motorcars reaches new heights 
For now on display at your dealer's 
showroom are the 1951 Lincolns...a 
new pinnacle of automotive excellence. 

Your first breath-taking view of the 
exciting new Lincoln or the magnificent 
Lincoln Cosmopolitan reveals an entire 
ly new conception of fine-car excellence 
From bumper to bumper, Lincoln’s lines 
are smooth flowing, modern, dramatic. 

And naturally, the new Lincoln inte 
riors are all that is implied by this outer 
splendor. You'll find gem-like appoint 
ments and smart, tailored nylon and 
broadcloth upholste ries 


And when you drive—you discover 


Tes 


fine-car performance at its thrilling best. 
This year, the mighty “InVincible 8” 
Lincoln engine Is smoother than ever. 
Coupled with nypra-MaTic 
find an effortless response that only this 


you will 


spirited power plant can delive r. 

With Lincoln's improved springing, 
you ride over rough roads as though they 
were paved yesterday. With Lincoln's 
all-around Fiberglas soundproofing, out- 





side noises are muted to whispers 


Yet all this luxury and quality can be 


yours for less than you might imagine. 
Get the complete story on the 1951 


Lincoln Cosmopolitan and the Lincoln 
at your dealer's showroom \rrange tor 
a personal demonstration 


Lincoln Divisi 





n * Ford Motor Company 














Note the chaste and graceful new lines of the 
LINCOLN COSMOPOLITAN 


niaking it even more 





unmistakably the most distinctive of all fine cars. 
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LINCOLN’S new design adds almost one-third MORE rear 


: 


window. Now there are more than one thousand square 


inches for clear, safe viewing.. plus immeasurable beauty! 


The 1951 Lincoln Cosmopolitan Sport Sedan 














Born 1820 still gong strong 


Meer SCOTLAND'S FAVOURITE SON...Smooth, suave, mellow 


...and the choice of connoisseurs the world over. Yes, that’s Johnnie 
Walker—Scotch from Scotland, and Scotch at its best always. 
JOHNNIE WALKER Blended Scotch Whisky. 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sole Importer. 
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"For the Fans" 


Telephone switchboards at Cleveland 
newspapers and radio stations lit up like 
Christmas trees last week. The town’s 
baseball fans had just heard that the In- 
dians were sacking popular Manager Lou 
Boudreau, and the fans were grabbing tele- 
phones to register their wrath. Three years 
ago, in the regime of Owner Bill Veeck, the 
club had talked about trading Manager 
Lou, but backed down when the custom- 
ers raised the roof. This time there was not 
much advance warning: Boudreau himself 
was “shocked.” 

General Manager Hank Greenberg, a 
good country slugger in his day but not yet 
a good public-relations man, tried to pour 
soothing oil on the fans’ hurt, but nearly 








Lov BoupREAU 
He was shocked. 


drowned himself in it. After acknowledging 
that Boudreau was “probably the most 
popular player in Cleveland history,” 
Greenberg bubbled on that, in sacking 
him, the new management was just trying 
to “do what was right for the fans.” Bou- 
dreau fans considered that Greenberg had 
done them dirt. 

Lou Boudreau had been a Cleveland pet 
ever since he joined the Indians as a short- 
stop in 1939. In 1942 he became the “boy 
wonder” manager (at 24). Lacking speed 
afoot (his nickname is “Old Shufflefoot”), 
Lou made up for his slowness by getting a 
fast jump on the ball and by developing 
an almost uncanny knack of knowing 
where opposing batters were most likely to 
hit. 

Handsome Lou, idol of Cleveland's 
bobby-soxers as well as its knowledgeable 
fans, had his biggest year in 1948, right 
after Bill Veeck tried to fire him. Batting a 
splendid .355 and driving in 106 runs, Lou 
led his Indians to their first pennant in 28 
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Every Winter, More Men Wear Mt. Rock 
Coats Because They Fit Better! 





/rFA Extra width keeps lapels flat... (yp 
ft Extra depth keeps collars snug... ——— 


A Extra balance gives perfect drape 


MT. ROCK COATS, ROCHESTER, N. Y¥Y....THEY FIT! 
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Most popular of the great board games. 
A world wide favorite. Set No. 6 at $3.00; 
Set No. 8, Popular Edition, always bound 
in pebbled green $4.00; Famous White 
box set with Grand Hotels, convenient re- 


movable Bank Tray, ete. $5.00. 


years and a world championship over the 
Boston Braves. 

Last year Lou slowed down at the plate, 
benched himself half the season in favor 
of agile young Shortstop Ray Boone. The 
Indians, a red-hot pennant contender in 
August, cooled down in the September 
stretch while Manager Lou, always at his 
best as a field leader, sat on the bench 
nursing a sickly .269 batting average and a 
pair of sore, 33-year-old legs. Cleveland's 
new manager: 42-year-old Al Lopez, once 
(1947) a second-string catcher for Bou- 
dreau, since then a highly suc cessful man- 
ager for the Indianapolis Indians. At 
week’s end, Lou Boudreau seemed to have 
no idea where he'd be next year. 


A New Best Seller. Exciting and of in- 
tense interest throughout. A game that 
would delight Sherlock Holmes. $3.00 





. ws 
While Boudreau was left to his wonder- 
ing, another baseball headliner settled 


down with a long contract. At 69, onetime 
Dodger General Manager Branch Rickey 
signed a five-year contract (with an op- 
tion for a five-year renewal) as general 
manager of the hapless (last place) but 
profitable (second in league attendance) 
Pittsburgh Pirates. 


Drake's Ground-Gainer 


Iowa’s Drake University football team 
(six wins, two losses, one tie this year) 
seldom makes headlines outside its own 
Missouri Valley Conference. But last year, 
in Sophomore Halfback Johnny Bright, 
Drake had the leading ground-gainer in 
U.S. football: 1,950 yards in rushes and 
completed passes. Last week Drake fans 
by the hundreds drove up to Ames to see 
what broad-hipped Johnny Bright would 
do against Iowa State and saw one of the 
great individual performances of the year. 

Twisting, churning and pounding 
through Iowa State’s line and around the 
ends, big (6 ft., 200 Ibs.) Halfback Bright 
ran for four touchdowns, one of them a 
z1-yard sprint, passed to End Tom Biene- 
mann for a fifth. Final score: Drake 35, 





A wonderful game. Quick climaxes and 
exciting play from beginning to end. Thou- 
sands of players consider Make-A-MILLion 
the most thrilling of card games. Easily 
learned. $1.00 
ROOK—aAnmcerica’s widely loved card game. $1.00 
CAMELOT—A far better game than Checkers. 
Easily learned, exciting. Gray-box set $1.50; 
Pictorial board set, a great favorite $2.00, 
CAM is a new quick-playing form of the famous 
game Camelot. $1.50 
SORRY—A great board game. Surprise moves 
and unusual action, 2.50 
FLINCH—The grand old game. With 150 cards 
$1.50 
HEX—The Zig Zag game of block and counter- 
block. 2.00 
TREASURE TRAIL GAME—Creat fun! A 
delightful new game for children, $1.50 

AT ALL DEALERS or by mail from Salem 


PARKER BROTHERS Inc. 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
CHICAGO * LONDON 


NEW YORK * 


Jounny Bricut (36) Orr ror 71 Yarps & A ToucHpown AGarnst lowA STATE 
So far, five questionnaires. 





































Howard Swift—Des Moines Regist 


Iowa State 21. In rushing and passing, 
Bright had gained 229 yards in 35 plays 
(including seven out of eleven pass com- 
pletions) to bring his total yardage in the 
nine-game season to an even 2,400. It was 
an alltime national record. Old record: 
2,187 yards, set in 1942 by Georgia’s All- 
America Frank Sinkwich. 

Because he plays in one of college 
football’s minor leagues, Halfback Bright 
may be passed over by the All-America 
selectors, but the pros have not overlooked 
him. The professionals cannot make direct 
offers without violating the rule book, but 
they can send him questionnaires. So far, 
Bright has received questionnaires from 
the New York Giants, the Los Angeles 
Rams, the Philadelphia Eagles, the Cleve- 
land Browns and the Green Bay Packers. 
With his senior year still ahead of him, 
Johnny Bright is in no hurry, but he does 
hope to play the pro game for a while. A 
Negro, and a serious student (B-average) 
who is majoring in sociology and physical 
education, Bright says: “I want to get my 
master’s degree with pro football paying 
the bills. I want to do work with kids, so- 
cial work, recreation and coaching. I’ve 
always liked to work with kids.” 


"A Part of Culture" 


Dashing across Austria with his tanks in 
the spring of 1945, ex-Cavalryman George 
S. Patton paused long enough to watch a 
prancing white stallion being put through 
some remarkable parade-ground paces. 
General Patton had heard the story of 
Vienna’s famed Spanish Riding School 
and its Lipizzan* horses. Their classical 
routines went back to the 16th Century, 
their bloodlines to Spain and Arabia. Whe 
Patton learned that the Nazis had appro- 
priated the Lipizzans and sent 200 mares 
and foals to a town in Czechoslovakia, he 


: Named for the town of Lipizza, near Trieste, 
onetime site of the old Habsburg stud farm 
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acted with characteristic dash. He sent a 
tank column to bring them back to Aus- 
tria. “America,” said Horseman Patton, 
“must save some part of the old European 
culture.” 

By last week, 110,000 U.S. horse fans 
had had a look at the culture that had so 
impressed George Patton, and most of 
them were impressed too. Under Col. 
Alois Podhajsky and his riders of the 
Vienna school, the Lipizzans were the 
No. 1 spectacle of Manhattan’s National 
Horse Show. 

Their routine was unvaried. At an im- 
perceptible signal from stiffly erect Colo- 
nel Podhajsky, eight smartly dressed rid- 
ers doffed their two-cornered hats in 
a courtly bow to the crowd. Then eight 
white stallions paraded in stately fashion 
through an intricate precision quadrille. 
The spotlight event was an exhibition of 
cadenced, old-school courbettes, croupades 
and caprioles, all of them  stylizations 
of the leaping, twisting, fighting and 
frolicking of high-spirited horses in pas- 
ture. 

Among the most spectacular was the 
fighting pose of the courbette. Without ap- 
parent urging from its rider, the perform- 
ing Lipizzan reared high on its hind legs, 
executed a series of forward jumps while 
pawing furiously, almost like a boxer, with 
its forelegs. Such a maneuver, Colonel 
Podhajsky explains, was naturally in high 
favor among medieval cavalrymen when- 


ever they found themselves hemmed in by 
foot soldiers. 

U.S. fanciers who had missed the Lipiz- 
zans in Manhattan might not have an- 
other chance for a while. To his disap- 
pointment, the colonel had not been able 
to interest U.S. impresarios in taking 
the horses on tour. Next week, after 
performing in Toronto, the Lipizzans will 
be on their way back to Austria. 


Be Kind to Horses 


Horseplayers not only had the usual 
range of choices at pari-mutuel windows 
last week, they were also watching an 
unscheduled race between a couple of 
jockeys, Willie Shoemaker and Joe Cul- 
mone. At California’s Hollywood Park 
the money was on Willie; at Maryland 
tracks it was on Culmone. At week’s end 
both jockeys had broken or tied Johnny 
Longden’s modern (1948) record of riding 
319 winners in one year,* and Willie, with 
326, was seven ahead of Joe. 

With six weeks of 1950 racing to go, 
20-year-old Jockey Culmone had one fac- 
tor in his favor: at Hollywood Park, where 
most of the top stables and jockeys are 
now located, Willie has a lot tougher 
competition to beat than Joe. Nothing 
seems to worry 19-year-old Willie Shoe- 
maker less. Says he with a shrug: “If I 


# Alltime record: 388 by Jockey Walter Miller 
in 1906. 
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LipizzaAN STALLIONS IN THE QUADRILLE 
Also courbettes, croupades and caprioles. 
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If you’re gift shopping for 
him, there’s nothing finer than 
a Dobbs Gift Certificate! 
The gay new St. Nick Pop-Up 
Topper will win his 
hearty approval because it bears 
the famous Dobbs name... 
and he chooses his new Dobbs 
to suit himself, What a gift to 
enhance his appearance...and 
his regard for you! 


DOBBS HATS 


Park Ave., at the Waldorf, N.Y. 22, N.Y. 


Sr 


Purchase Dobbs Gift Certificates from 
your local Dobbs dealer—§$8.50 to $40.00. 
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KEEP THAT 
YOUNG, HEALTHY LOOK! 


— Buagqun Mocditte 


IN ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
FOREMOST CLUBS 


As man’s youth has gotten longer, 

by decades, more and more men are 
taking a YOUNG man’s 
care of their appearance 
—more and more men are 
joining the Aqua Velva 
After-Shave Club. Aqua 
Velva brightens and braces 
your face after shaving, 
gives that youthful skin-freshness 
everyone enjoys looking at. Try it! 


A few of themembers : Lauritz Melchior, Norman 
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For men who want 
the best ifort 


and fit never before 


BURBERRY 


The Internationally Famous Coat 


experienced in shirts 


truly your form 
in fabric 





for men who want the finest 
British fabrics—London-tailored 
aS 
BURBERRYS | 
BURBERRYS, LTD. 
16 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. ¥. 


sce this label in your jj 
coat—without it yours j 


is nota Burberry Je 
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SHIRTS 


EXCELLO SHIRTS, INC. « 1115 BROADWAY, N.Y 





: ges hoped bs : Burgess Meredith, distinguished actor and 
Rockwell, Lucius Beebe, Maj. George Fielding Eliot member of the Aqua Velva After-Shave Club, 








win at the end of the year, swell. If I 
don't, O.K.” 

Such remarks (and that was a long 
speech for Willie) have built up his rep- 
utation as a cool customer both on & off 
the tracks. Little (4 ft. 94 in., 102 Ibs.) 
Willie early learned to handle himself in 
his own league, at 15 won the go-lb. box- 
ing and wrestling championships of San 
Gabriel Valley High Schools. Because of 
his size, wiry Willie determined to be a 
jockey, got his first job as an exercise 
boy on a California ranch three years 
ago. From the day he brought home his 
first winner, in April 1949, Willie has 
made a habit of being either the leading 
rider or the leading apprentice at every 
track he has raced on. 

Willie has no explanation for his suc- 
cess. But Will Molter, last season’s lead- 
ing West Coast trainer who uses Willie’s 
services whenever they are available, ex- 
plains it with exhaustive fervor: “Willie’s 
great. He doesn’t try to knock the spirit 
out of a horse; any horse he rides can be 
raced again in a couple of days—and 
that’s unusual, Willie’s a great judge of 
pace. He doesn’t whip the horse right out 
of the stall like Longden, but gets the feel 
of the horse in the first few strides, then 
knows instinctively how to race that horse 
to win. He’s the kind of jock who ‘rates’ 
horses. . . He has good hands, and horses 
instinctively like him—because he’s kind 
to them, I guess.” 

By being kind to horses, sad-faced Wil- 
lie will earn about $75,000 this year. Some 
70% of those earnings (after taxes) go 
into a trust fund, to be held there until 
Willie comes of age. Meanwhile, he is 
sending his 18-year-old brother to college, 
supporting his bride of four months in a 
Los Angeles motel, playing a few rounds 
of golf (low gos) in the mornings, and 
driving a new Buick. Records were all 
right, Willie figured, but nothing to lose 
sleep over. 


Who Won 

@ At West Point, undefeated Army, the 
nation’s No. 1 team, over New Mexico, 
51-0, without the help of Head Coach Earl 
Blaik, who took the day off to scout Navy. 
@ At Princeton, N.J., powerhouse Prince- 
ton over not-so-fair Harvard, 63-26, with 
Princeton clearing its bench to keep the 
score down but nonetheless running up the 
biggest score ever recorded against Har- 
vard in its 76-year football history. 

@ At Columbus, Ohio State, the Big Ten’s 
best, over Wisconsin, 19-14, with Ohio’s 
43-point-a-game juggernaut thrown into 
reverse (7-6) during the first half. 

@ At Dallas, Texas A. & M., perennial 
doormats of the Southwest Conference, 
over S.M.U., 25-20, for the Mustangs’ 
second defeat in a row. 

@ At Rochester, N.Y., St. Lawrence over 
Rochester, 21-19, for its eighth straight 
victory and first perfect season in 50 years. 
@ In Milwaukee, Gussie Moran over Pau- 
line Betz Addie, 6-4, after nine straight 
tennis exhibition losses. 

@ In Manhattan, Hill Prince over the 
field, in a Morning Telegraph poll of racing 
writers, to become “Horse of the Year.” 
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How you pot out of the mud 


Only a generation ago, this was a 
typical main highway. At its best 
it was narrow, bumpy and wind- 
ing. In snow or mud it was next to 
impassable. 

To those who remember driving 
such roads, the change in the last 
twenty years is almost beyond be- 
lief. Hundreds of thousands of miles 
of hard-surfaced highway have been 
built, to put a nation on’ wheels. And 
for that amazing advance you can 
thank modern earthmoving equip- 


ment, which has set new standards 
of construction. 

If America had to depend on horse 
and hand labor, we would still be in 
the mud. The big yellow machines 


built by “Caterpillar’—the Diesel 
Tractors, with Scrapers and ‘Dozers 
— the Motor Graders — the Engines 
that power shovels and compressors 
—are building better roads ten times 


CATERP 


faster and at a lower cost than they 
could be built in the old days. 

An immense amount of construc- 
tion still is needed. Modern roads 
are as essential to the nation's 
strength as to your own safety. 

Let’s make doubly sure that 
our highways will be life-lines of 
America’s economy and defense. 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


oy DIESEL ENGINES 


TRACTORS - MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 








MUSIC 


The Dutchman Cometh 


“Bing brought it off beautifully,” +e- 
ported the society editor of the New York 
Daily News. She was referring to the so- 
cial glitter of the Metropolitan Opera’s 
opening night, but the judgment was just 
as applicable to the business onstage. With 
Don Carlo for an opener (Tre, Nov. 13), 
new General Manager Rudolf Bing had 
handsomely kept his promise to bring 
operatic productions up to date. Further- 
more, he had made money doing it. An 
audience of 4,000 had packed the big 
house (paying a $36 top) to give him the 
biggest opening-night gross (after taxes) 
in Met history: more than $50,000.* Over 
his first hurdle with thoroughbred ease, 








International 


Rvupo.r BING 
He kept his promise. 


later last week Rudi Bing settled down 
to running the rest of the race. 

His second opera was also a completely 
rebuilt production: Wagner's romantic 
The Flying Dutchman, which had not 
been staged at the Met in ten vears. As he 
had for Verdi's Don Carlo, Bing went to 
Broadway for his designer, commissioned 
new sets sketched by Robert Edmond 
(The Iceman Cometh) Jones. Conductor 
Fritz Reiner polished cast and orchestra 
until they shone. If The Dutchman was 
less of a triumph than Don Carlo, it was 
mainly because Wagner had given the 
Met less of a grand opera to work with 
than Verdi had. 

The inspiration for The Dutchman 
came to Wagner during a seasick voyage 
in a small sailboat through the Baltic to 


* One unbudgeted item of last-minute expense: 
in a gesture of good fellowship and good show- 
manship, Bing ordered 1oo cups of afternoon 
coffee served to a sidewalk queue that had lined 
up for standing-room tickets, 
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Photo illustrations by Florida State News Bureau 


It may be hard to believe -- but only a few short 
miles and a few fleet minutes from where you are right 
now America’s brilliant sunshine season is just getting started. 
Yes, now’s the time to start enjoying Florida's clear, sunny 
skies, its inviting waters and sparkling scenic splendors, the 
colorful, exciting spectacle of fun that makes a memorable 
occasion of any Florida vacation. 
And here's a fact experienced travellers have long since discov- 
ered. Ic costs little more to stay a// winter and see all of Florida. 
Special “early-bird” rates make this one investment in good 
health and good living you 
actually can’t afford to miss. 
But plan it now. Fill out the 
attached coupon and chart your 
course today for the year’s most 
inviting season in the world’s 
most exciting vacation land 
-- Winter in Florida. 


The Smnhine Sibu just begun 


FLORIDA 








seeeeesMAIL THIS COUPON TODAY+++s+eees 


STATE OF FLORIDA, 
609B COMMISSION BUILDING, TALLAHASSEE. 


Please send me at once the free 
“Florida Information Package. 
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WServing Heublein ready- 
mixed cocktails is like 
having an expert bartend- 
er on duty at your home. 
Heublein’s cocktails are 
made of finest liquors .. 
’ thoroughly inter - married 
for exceptional smooth- 
ness. To sum it up: serve 


| Heublein’s — for better 
Bottle! cocktails, with less work! 
EIGHT KINDS, INCLUDING: 
Manhattan, 65 proof 
Extra Dry Martini, 65 proof 


Side Car, 60 proof 
Daiquiri, 60 proof 


HEUBLEIN'S 
COCKTAILS 





London. His second successful opera, it 
was based on the legend of a Dutch cap- 
tain condemned by the Devil to sail the 
seas until judgment day, unless, in brief 
excursions ashore every seven years, he 
could find a woman who would be faithful 
until death. The ghostly Dutchman finds 
his woman in the second act, but without 
giving operatic stage directors much lively 
theater business to go on. 

The Met's singers did their best to 
make up for all that. For U.S.-trained 
Astrid Varnay, The Dutchman was a 
chance to prove again that she really be- 
longs at the top, and opulent-voiced So- 
prano Varnay (as Senta) proved it. For 
German Baritone Hans Hotter, 41 (the 
Dutchman), it was a brilliant debut. A 
onetime choir director with a big, barrel- 
ing but expressive voice, huge (6 ft. 4, 
223 lbs.), handsome Baritone Hotter filled 
the stage, both vocally and visually. 

The Met’s next new production, due in 
December: Johann Strauss’s Die Fleder- 
maus, staged by Broadway and Holly- 
wood’s topnotch director, Garson Kanin. 


Trail Blazer from Brooklyn 


In Manhattan’s Aeolian Hall one after- 
noon in 1925, Conductor Walter Dam- 
rosch put down his baton, turned to the 
audience that had just listened to the first 
performance of a new work by an un- 
known young composer. Roared Dam- 
rosch, in facetious disavowal of music that 
he had nonetheless thought well worth 
performing: “If a young man of 23 can 
write a symphony like that, in five years 
he will be ready to commit murder.” 

Many a listener, nerves frayed by the 
dissonances and the jerky jazzy rhythms 
he had just heard, sourly agreed. But time 
has proved audience and conductor wrong. 
Nobody has ever accused Aaron Copland 
of murder, even murder of harmony and 
counterpoint, and this week he reached 
his 50th birthday the most-played and 
most-honored of living U.S.-born com- 
posers. From all over the world, his col- 
leagues were letting him know it. 

A Bill for Boston. U.S. composers in 
particular have a lot to thank Copland for. 
In a way, homely, friendly Aaron Cop- 
land blazed the trail for them. 

Born in Brooklyn, “on a street . . . that 
can only be described as drab,” he sur- 
vived the iron classical discipline of his 
first teachers, then, at 20, took off for Par- 
is and the “encouraging” teaching of Na- 
dia Boulanger (Time, March 31, 1947). 
Other U.S. composers—Virgil Thomson, 
Walter Piston, Roy Harris, Marc Blitz- 
stein—were soon following the same Paris 
path, 

In 1924, Copland came back to a U.S. 
that was not accustomed to paying a cent 
to a serious native composer for the priv- 
ilege of performing his music; it was sup- 
posed to be gratification enough for an 
American to get his work played at all. 
With the help of Serge Koussevitzky, 
then conducting his first season with the 
Boston Symphony, Copland blazed that 
trail too. “Send them a bill!” commanded 
Koussevitzky after a rehearsal of the 


\G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn.! young composer's Symphony for Organ 
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-TRISCUIT 


Make your canapes the 

different way —with 

golden TRIsCUIT 

wafers! Salted just so, 

to add charm to meats, 
spreads, cheese! Crisped, 

to give zest to 

drinks! Whole 
wheat, to give your 

taste a thrill! 








BY NAPA VALLEY 


CABERNET SAUVIGNON 





From “Beaulieu”...the de Latour family 
estate in Napa Valley, California, come 
Several of the world’s fine wines. Among 
them is this delicious claret, crushed 
from rare Cabernet Sauvignon grapes. 


Beaulieu Vineyard + Rutherford, California 


t Christmas « TIME 


It is a real compliment (and a real 
satisfaction) to give a Christmas 
present you yourself take pleasure 
in. When you give Time you share 
with your friends the same confident 
understanding of what is going on, 
the same ability to think and talk 
informedly about the news that you 
get each week from America’s fa- 
vorite newsmagazine. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS RATES 
One Subscription (your own, new or re- 
newal, or one gift)... e 

Second Subscription 
EACH ADDITIONAL 


For your convenience, a postage-paid 
order form is bound into this issue. 
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and Orchestra. Copland sent the sym- 
phony society a modest bill (“maybe $25, 
I've forgotten”), and was paid. When 
Copland told oldtime U.S. Composer Hen- 
ry F. Gilbert about his check, Gilbert 
clasped his head in mingled joy and dis- 
belief. 

Copland was the first U.S. composer to 
win a commission (for his Music for the 
Theater) from the newly formed League 
of Composers, the first to be awarded a 
Guggenheim fellowship. He has also col- 
lected a Pulitzer Prize, in 1945, for Appa- 
lachian Spring, and a Hollywood “Oscar” 
this year, for his score for The Heiress. 

A Flirtation with Jazz. One night last 
week, Manhattan’s musical advance guard 
gathered in the Museum of Modern Art 
auditorium to help the League of Compos- 
ers pay Composer Copland a birthday 


Leonard McCombe—Lire 
AARON CopLaANpD 
Nobody has ever accused him of murder. 


tribute, and to hear a retrospective re- 
minder of the musical trails Copland has 
traveled and how far they have led him. 

Though never a composer ‘‘much inter- 
ested in newness for newness’ sake,” he 
had worked in one mode after another. 
His youthful song, As /t Fell Upon a Day 
(1923), fell upon the ear as thoughtful, 
tender, simple and serene. Then came a 
middle period Sextet (1937); complex and 
difficult, its frenetic rhythms reflected 
Copland’s serious flirtation with jazz. By 
contrast, the works of the last five years, 
particularly Seven Songs and a new Piano 
Quartet, led back, with deeper wisdom 
and stronger awareness of America’s sights 
and sounds, to a white-note simplicity and 
plainness of expression which sometimes 
barely skirted the banal. But skirt it Cop- 
land did. 

Taken all in all, if Aaron Copland had 
not yet carved himself a niche among the 
immortals, he sounded like the best com- 
poser the U.S. had yet produced. 

Now one of the few U.S. composers 
able to support himself comfortably from 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
by Mare and David 


Harry and I still have the old-fashioned notion that a dollar 
ought to buy you a good 100-cents-worth of value...and 
more! Every one of these gifts is a real money-saver. We ship 
them in pleasin’, perfect-taste packages straight from our 
Bear Creek Orchards to whoever you say. Greetings with 
your name enclosed free. Prices include perfect delivery 
gvoranteed anywhere in the USA proper, within express 
limits. You'll get more thanks than a whistle has toots. But 
better hurry! No charges, please. No C.0.D.’s. 

Harry and David, Box 50, Medford, Oregon 


ROYAL RIVIERA PEARS* 


America’s rarest, finest fruit —the gift they'll always remember. Talk 
about thanks !—you'll never hear the last of it. A just-right present 
for anyone, whether they live in a castle or cottage. So juicy you eat 
"em with a spoon. You can’t buy these gift packages in stores for love 
or money. But here’s the best news: they're definitely impressive, 
yet they're inexpensive. Packed in handsome gift boxes, with your 
greetings. Available Nov. 1—Jan. 25. GIFT NO. 1 (shown)... Delv’d, 
$3.15, 10 to 14 big pears, a great favorite. GIFT NO. 2 (16-20 big pears) 
«++ Delv'd, $4.25.What a bargain! Same big size pears . . . but about 
40% more fruit for only a dollar ’n a dime more. 





TOWER OF TREATS* 


Imagine giving folks quintuplets —not just one present, but 5 spar- 
kling gift boxes towering 14” high! All tied together with satin 
ribbons, topped with a big bow and a Christmasy sprig of real Oregon 
Holly. Inside are Royal Riviera Pears, jumbo apples, giant figs, other 
fine surprises. It's the first gift seen under any tree—and what a 
value! If we told you this grand gift cost $15 you probably wouldn’t 
bat an eyelash, cause it’s worth it. But we aren’t out to get rich 
quick . . . we like to make the fun last. We deliver it for you for only 
$6.95 — order GIFT NO. 51 (shown). We have another Tower of Treats, 
too... GIFT NO. 50(4 slightly smaller boxes)... $5.15 delv’d. Holds 
Royal Riviera Pears, apples, other treats. Both available Nov. 15— 
Jan. 15. 


ROYAL GIFT BASKETS 


Your gift will be the focus of all eyes. A stunning centerpiece for the 
holiday table. From the top of the shimmering bow to the bottom. 
most layer, it’s a treasure trove of wonderful things to eat— quality 
thru and thru. Bound to be talked about whenever gifts are men- 
tioned. GIFT NO. 6 (shown), handwoven basket-tray, brimming 
with Royal Riviera Pears, other fine fruits, nuts, surprises galore! 
Shpg. wt. 17 lbs., $9.95 delv’d. GIFT NO. 7, bigger 'n more bountiful, 
shpg. wt. 23 Ibs., $13.65 delv'd. GIFT NO. 8, biggest of all, shpg. wt. 
29 Ibs., $17.75 delv'd. Available Nov. 15— Jan.15. 


FRUIT-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB* 


The gift that creates praise and excitement for you the year ‘round! 
You order just once, but the lucky folks you name receive a whole 
parade of America’s finest fruits ’n delicacies, each beautifully pack- 
aged with your greeting. Tell us how to sign the handsome engraved 
Membership Certificate announcing your gift and treats -to-come. 
12-BOX CLUB—GIFT NO. 20— $40.65 delv'd, includes: at Christmas 
— Royal Riviera Pears; Jan— Apples; Feb— Grapefruit; Mar— Fine 
Cheese; April— Preserves; May — Fruit Cake; June— Canned Fruit; 
July — Nectarines ; Aug— Pears; Sept— Peaches ; Oct—Grapes; Nov 
~ Royal Riviera Pears. 8- BOX CLUB—GIFT NO. 15—$27.25 delv’d, 
includes: Christmas, Jan, Feb, April, July, Sept, Oct, Nov treats. 
3-BOX CLUB — GIFT NO. 11 — $9.95 delv’d, includes: Christmas, 
Jan, Feb treats. 3-BOX CLUB available Nov. 15— Jan, 15 only; others 
may be started at any time. *@®Quao 
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Burgess Meredith, famous Broadway and Hollywood star 


Actors’ 


faces are extra-sensitive 


But Burgess Meredith finds this remarkable new shaving cream 
helps keep his face youthfully soft and good-looking! 


Acctors, more than any other group of men, 
must look their young, healthy best at all 
times. But removing heavy stage make-up 
leaves actors’ faces extra-sensitive. This means 
painful discomfort during shaving and can 
even lead to wrinkled, old-looking skin. 

To help actors—and other men with sensi- 
tive skin—maintain a young and healthy 
appearance, The J. B. Williams Company has 
added an amazing new substance to Williams 
Shaving Cream. This new ingredient, Extract 
of Lanolin, helps protect the face against 


excessive dryness and daily blade scrape. 

Now—every time you shave with the New 
Williams Shaving Cream—you give your face 
the benefit of Extract of Lanolin, which helps 
preserve the youthful qualities of the skin. 
If your position calls for a well-groomed look 
from morning till night, or if your face is 
sensitive to the sharp cutting edge of your 
razor, you'll want to start using the New 
Williams Shaving Cream right away. Same 
tube—same carton—but now containing won- 
derful new “Extract of Lanolin!” 
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MERCURY SWITCH 


18. 
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Tomorrow's Home 


Your home can be proud 
OF THIS MODERN TOUCH 


Everybody likes a house that has modern 
conveniences. That's why homeowners take 
such pride in the modern touch of a silent 
G-E mercury switch. 

It doesn't click or snap—the handle 
moves silently when you touch it—because 
the mercury switch has no springs or mov- 
ing contact blades. A pool of mercury 
does the work—lets the G-E mercury 
switch last for years. Show it off as often 
as you want. It has been tested for more 
than a million operations. 

In the nursery, in bedrooms, use the G-E 
mercury switch for silence. Use it through- 
out the house for the modern touch. It 
replaces the noisy, spring-type switch you 
may be using now. For your present home, 
for the home you're planning, tell your 
electrical contractor you want G-E mer- 
cury switches. 


Construction Materials Dept., 
General Electric Co., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 






GENERAL ($6) ELECTRIC 
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Chicago Airedale wins 
best of breed award! 


Handler Doug McClain displays Peg O’ 
My Heart II after receiving her fourth 
best of breed award. Says McClain, 
“Peg is championship material —no 
doubt about it. She has no trouble look- 
ing the part, either. That’s made easy 
by keeping her on a good, dependable 
diet—one that contains everything a 
dog needs every day. More dogs ought 
to have the same chance to look and 
feel their best. All it takes is Armour’s 
Dash Dog Food. That’s all. No tricks. 
Just Dash—nothing else is needed!” 
Start your dog on Dash—today ! 


Dash—fortified with liver! 





his music, Bachelor Copland lives and 
works in a roomy house at Sneden’s Land- 
ing, twelve miles up the Hudson from 
Manhattan. But his desk is clear for the 
moment, and he is planning some travel. 
His addresses for early 1951: the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome, where he will act 
as a consultant; Tel Aviv, where he will 
teach a master class in composition. 


The Thing 


Give pop music fans a song they can 
wigwag, boom or clomp to (e.g., Down by 
the Old Mill Stream, Deep in the Heart 
of Texas), and a national contagion is 
started, Last week RCA Victor had a husky 
little new number in the boom division 
called The Thing. It had sold 400,coo 
copies in ten days, an alltime Victor high, 
and was spreading like German measles. 

The Thing had an inexorable calliope- 
style tune, utterly undistinguished and 





Leo Friedman 
CHARLES GREAN 


Boom boom-boom. 


not even new. Charles Grean of RCA 

Victor’s own popular records staff had 

merely borrowed the tune of a Rabelaisian 

old ditty called The Tailor’s Boy, and 

given it new lyrics. The teaser: Grean’s 

storytelling lyrics never do specify what 

“the thing” is; they just pause while 

Singer Phil Harris suggestively waits for 

three resounding booms of the bass drum. 

Sample: 

I wandered all around the town until 1 
chanced to meet 

A hobo who was looking for a handout 
on the street. 

He said he'd take most any old thing, he 
was a desperate man, 

But when I showed him the (boom boom- 
boom) he turned around and ran.* 


What in the world was the thing? Pop 
music fans didn’t care, so long as they 
could come in with the bass drum, 


%* Copyright, 1950, Hollis Music, Inc. 
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Bendix-Scintilla 
Low Tension Aircraft Magneto 


and Distributors 


america's LEADING AIRLINE AMERICAN A/RLINES wc. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES was first with the completely 










modern post-war fleet. 

Now you can chalk up another American first! One 
which will mean greater travel comfort and con 
venience for you. The complete Flagship Fleet is 
being further modernized through the installation 
of the tested, proven Bendix-Scintilla low tension 
ignition system. 

This system has been approved by the commercial 
aviation industry, and American is proud to bring 


you the first fleet-wide installation. 








Sunouncing 


A érand new 


in the lowest price field! 
One of the 4 lowest price 
largest selling cars in America! 


A brand new 


high-efficiency V-8 






A truly great car that sparkles inp Wa ANY 
with brilliant new performance! Tia a 
» styled ahead, engineered 


ped in and see these 
WO ahead. enduringly built new 1951 Studebak- 


ers! Theyre attractively priced! They're amaz- 










ingly saving of gasoline! ‘They don’t require 
premium fuels! They’re on view for you right 
now—at all Studebaker dealers’ showrooms! 


Studebaker Automatic Drive or overdrive 
available on all models at extra cost 


Studebaker 
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Baltimore « 


Relaxin 





saat « SOUTH AMERICA 





Consult your Travel {gent or 


Boston ¢ Chicago « Detroit « Los Angeles « Norfolk 


If you're traveling to South America for pleasure, 
you'll travel by ship, of course .. . if it’s business, you'll want 
to rest and relax before you tackle the responsibilities that 

lie ahead. The Good Neighbor Liners are planned and staffed to 
provide a fun-filled cruise holiday ... gay parties... zestful hours 
in the big outdoor pool... superlative cuisine and service... 
pleasant companions .. . deck sports... The S. S. Brazil. S. S. 
Uruguay and S$. S. Argentina sail foirtnightly from New York 

to Trinidad, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires, 38-Day Cruises... Stopover Cruises... One-W ay 


Passages. And remember, your dollar buys more in South Imerica. 


MOORE- MeCORMAGK 


Five Broadway hints New York 4 
en 


¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh © Portland, Ore. ¢ San Francisco « S 


eattle «© Washington, D.C. 


RADIO & TV 
Editors' Choice 


After polling U.S. radio & TV editors, 
the tradesheet Radio Daily last week an- 
nounced their favorite shows and perform- 
ers of 1950. In the TV documentary field, 
MARCH OF Trae’s filmed Crusade in Eu- 
rope (ABC-TV) scored a repeat win (first 
telecast in 1949, Crusade won a Peabody 
Award). Documentary honors in radio 
went to NBC’s four-part atomic program, 
The Quick and the Dead, starring Bob 
Hope. 

Other winners: 






















Rapio 

Man of the Year: Jack Benny (CBS). 

Woman of the Year: Eve Arden (CBS). 

Drama Show: Lux Radio Theater (CBS . 

Comedy Show: Jack Benny (CBS). 

Musical Show: Telephone Hour (NBC , 

Commentator: Walter Winchell (ABC). 

Quiz Show: Groucho Marx’s You Bet 
Your Life (NBC), 

Sportcaster: Mel Allen (Mutual). 

Children’s Show: Let’s Pretend (CBS). 

TELEVISION 

Man of the Year: Sid Caesar (NBC-TV ), 

Woman of the Year: Faye Emerson 
(NBC-TV and CBS-TV), 

Drama Show: Studio One (CBS-TV). 

Comedy Show: Milton Berle (NBC-TV ). 

Musical Show: Fred Waring (CBS-TV ). 

Commentator: John Cameron Swayze 
(NBC-TY), 

Quiz Show: Stop the Music (ABC-TV). 

Sportcaster: Jimmy Powers (NBC-TV). 

Children’s Show: Kukla, Fran & Ollie 
(NBC-TV), 


Program Preview 
For the week starting Friday, Nov. 
17. Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m., 
ABC). Manon Lescaut, with Dorothy 
Kirsten and Richard Tucker, 

New York Philharmonic (Sun. 1 p.m., 
CBS). Soloist: Cellist Edmund Kurtz. 

Colgate Comedy Hour (Sun. 8 p.m., 
NBC-TV). Starring Fred Allen. 

Theatre Guild on the Air (Sun. 8:30 
p-m., NBC). Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
with Fredric March and Barbara Bel 
Geddes. 

Philco TV Playhouse (Sun. 9. p.m., 
NBC-TV). J’m Still Alive, with Burgess 
Meredith and Haila Stoddard. 

Telephone Hour (Mon. 9 p.m., NBC). 
Guest: Contralto Marian Anderson. 

Lux Radio Theater (Mon. 9 p.m., 
CBS). Pretty Baby, with Betsy Drake 
and Dennis Morgan, 

Robert Montgomery Presents (Mon. 
9:30 p.m., NBC-TV). Margaret O’Brien 
in The Canterville Ghost. 

Cavalcade of America (Tues, 8 p.-m., 
NBC). Stepping Stones, with Douglas 
Fairbanks Jr. and Walter Hampden. 

Four Star Revue (Wed. 8 p.m., NBC- 
TV). Starring Jack Carson, 

Hallmark Playhouse (Thurs. 9:30 p.m., 
CBS). Starring Jane Wyman. 
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Old Smuggler 


Composed and developed 
with patience and scruple, 


never want to waste a drop. 


Imported by W. A. Tayton-& Company, New Yorx, N. Y, « 





Signs Painted Inside of Globes 


Get FREE Recommendations: 


Send a simple sketch, or snapshot, 





proximate dimensions, Our engi 
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THE THEATER 





New Play in Manhattan 


The Lady's Not for Burning (by Chris- 
topher Fry; produced by Atlantis Pro- 
ductions) is laid in the Middle Ages, 
written in verse, and rife with imagery. 
It sounds like dust and cobwebs; what it 
turns out to be is a broom. With great 
impish strokes and elaborate flourishes— 
and winking and singing as he works— 
Christopher Fry (see below) sweeps the 
prosy and the plausible off the boards for 
an hour. It is the performance of a fellow 
who not only knows how to handle a 
broom, but at intervals can ride off on 
the broomstick. 

The Lady's Not for Burning is the child 
of poetry and prankishness—both parents 
springing from ancient British stock. It 


wave that overflows all philosophic sea 
walls, 

Its forte is fireworks, not illumination, 
The keynote is sounded in the first five 
minutes, when the soldier exclaims: “What 
a wonderful thing is metaphor.” Fry, in the 
Jast analysis, pins his real faith on words— 
by no means a bad thing for a writer to pin 
it on. He sometimes loves words too well: 
The Lady shows a streak of the clever 
undergraduate, the babbling drunk; it 
plays practical jokes on the slopes of 
Parnassus. Like much poetry today, it 
turns abruptly colloquial, with calculated 
bathos; at other times it bellies out with 
defiant bombast. 

But though such impudence may now 
& again smack of exhibitionism, it ac- 
tually bespeaks a kind of humility: Fry 


c 





Copyrignt //lustrated 


CuHrisTopHER Fry & WIFE IN OXFORDSHIRE 
Above the dirges and the snickers, laughter that echoes. 


recaptures something of what Aldous Hux- 
ley said Elizabethan poetry had and later 
poetry lost: an ability to fuse comedy 
with lyricism. 

The not-too-momentous story tells of a 
discharged soldier, half swashbuckler and 
half misanthrope, who wanders upon a 
market town to find it conducting a witch 
hunt. In an effort, both altruistic and 
egoistic, to divert attention from the un- 
known “witch” to himself, he bellows 
to anybody who will listen that he has 
committed murder and insists on being 
hanged. But once he sees the young and 
beguiling witch, he is willing to be cleared 
of murder and in a fair way to be cured 
of misanthropy. 

The play is lightly splashed with irony 
and symbolism; beyond his other func- 
tions, the soldier, with his yowling for 
the noose, exemplifies a certain dogged 
modern-day pessimism. But the play is not 
to be dredged for large meanings. It says, 
if it says anything, that life itself is a tidal 
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wears his singing robes as casually over his 
street clothes as a judge does his bench 
gown. There is a saving exuberance and 
sense of fun about the worst of The Lady, 
as there is a soaring ease about the best of 
it. After the naturalistic theater’s monot- 
onous verbal drip-drip into a bucket, The 
Lady’s Not for Burning makes a fine bright 
careless splash. 

The danger for a play like this in the 
theater is that it will be all wings and no 
feet. But John Gielgud’s staging is as 
precise in detail as it is ebullient in effect; 
and a finely blended English cast knows 
how to rumble the lines or caw them, toss 
them to the roof or throw them away. As 
the soldier, Gielgud gives a dashing if 
slightly unmodulated performance. As the 
lady, Pamela Brown proves that Fry did 
not write the part for her in vain. No one 
has a more gloriously uppity charm; no 
voice can simultaneously so rasp and 
thrill; no one ever made standoffishness 
more come-hitherable. 





Enter Poet, Laughing 
(See Cover) 


A strolling player—or was he a wander- 
ing minstrel, or even a poet?—pitched his 
tent on Broadway last week. The show he 
proceeded to put on—The Lady’s Not for 
Burning (see above )}—made the very neon 
signs flush with youthful colors; the 
street’s familiar smells of cheap popcorn 
and theatrical ham were overblown with 
a strangely innocent perfume. In the midst 
of the prosaic November which for dec- 
ades has frozen the English-speaking stage, 
poetic roses were all at once in bloom. 

New Yorkers had heard London’s loud 
applause for Christopher Fry last season. 
They were curious about him and prepared 
to be critical. Last spring, a few of them 
had seen his A Phoenix Too Frequent 
(whose wry brilliance had been dulled by 
a second-rate production). This season, a 
lot more of them will see a lot more of 
him. In addition to The Lady, Broadway 
will see Fry’s translation of Jean Anouilh’s 
charming French fairy-tale farce, Ring 
Round the Moon, which opens next week, 
and some time soon Sir Laurence Olivier 
will present Fry’s Venus Observed. 

Like a Drink & a Kiss. The first-night- 
ers for The Lady’s Not for Burning as- 
sembled in the customary coquettish me- 
lee of a Broadway opening, the day’s 
trivia still buzzing in their ears, its annoy- 
ances, despite the anesthetic of dinner- 
time Martinis, still hot under their col- 
lars. The curtain rose. Actors began to 
speak. The hero introduced himself: 


Thomas Mendip. 
My well-born father, 

If birth can ever be said to be well, 
maintains 

A castle as draughty as a tree. At every 
sunset, 

It falls into the river and fish swim 
through its walls* 


(The language was unmistakably Eng- 
lish, but characters do not talk that way 
on Broadway stages.) 

A young girl made her entrance: 


Coming in from the light, I am all out 
at the eyes. 

Such white doves were paddling in the 
sunshine 

And the trees were as bright as a 
shower of broken glass 


(This was evidently poetry.) 

A young woman rushed in, fleeing from 
a witch-hunting posse. The townsfolk, she 
explains, accuse her of raising the dead: 


For instance, Helen comes, 

Brushing the maggots from her eyes, 

And, clearing her throat of several 
thousand years, 

She says ‘I loved .. .’; but cannot any 
longer 

Remember names. Sad Helen. Or Alex- 
ander, wearing 

His imperial cobwebs and breastplate 
of shining worms 

Wakens and looks for his glasses, to 
find the empire 

Which he knows he put beside his bed. 


%* All quotations by permission of Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Inc. 
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Most of the first-nighters had come pre- 
pared to endure verse, and high falutin 
verse; but few had been prepared to hear 
anything quite like this. With a mixture 
of pleasure and outrage, the audience be- 
gan to realize that this fellow Fry was 
breaking all the rules. He was not only 
pursuing the chancy and self-conscious 
enterprise of writing verse for the stage; 
he was writing verse which, like a drink on 
a hot day or a kiss on a cold night, gave 
pleasure and satisfaction. That other rule- 
breaker, T.S. Eliot, had written a magnifi- 
cent and entertaining verse play in The 
Cocktail Party; but its verse was so dis- 
creet that it usually sounded like prose, 
and its sobering moral sent the audience 
stumping out of the theater on its knees, 
pricing bad bargains out of the corner of 
its eyes. Fry’s audiences prance out into 
the welcoming night, their eyes peeled 
for a pretty girl to hug or a fellow being 
to clap on the shoulder. 

Quean & Old Maids, Whatever Fry’s 
faults—and his exuberance bursts with 
faults, as with virtues—he has put both 
arms under poetry and bounced her back 
on the stage. And the poetry he so man- 
handles is not a girl with short-cropped 
hair and horn-rimmed glasses, but a lively 
quean who can dance, weep and love, and 
values nothing so much as a warm heart 
and a glad eye. Writes the New York 
Times’s Brooks Atkinson, noting Fry’s 
faults as a dramatic technician: “Mr. Fry 
may be a little deficient in talent, but he 
has a touch of genius.” 

It was time somebody like Fry came 
along. Poetry and the theater were begin- 
ning to regard themselves, and to be re- 
garded, as hopelessly frigid old maids. 

For over half a century, the Western 
theater has been dominated by the coldly 
paternal influence of the great Henrik Ib- 
sen and August Strindberg—social con- 
science and psychological drama, This 
dramatic realism swept the charming Vic- 
torian puppets off the stage and replaced 
them with disagreeable people; it pro- 
duced excellent playwrights and at least 
one genius—Shaw. For the paper cutouts 
of Victorianism it substituted newspaper 
cutouts, transformed the stage into a lec- 
ture platform and the playwright into an 
amateur reporter, reformer and psychi- 
atrist. The few English-speaking play- 
wrights who attempted metrical dramas 
usually produced verse as feeble as Max- 
well Anderson’s. They were afraid of po- 
etry. Fry goes after the lady as boldly as 
if his name were Shakespeare or Marlowe. 

Fry is dead set against the “realism” 
which demands characters who talk and 
act “like real people.” Says he: “The real- 
istic play is not realistic at all, but just a 
slice off the top of existence. Writing a 
realistic play is like meeting a human be- 
ing for the first time. The realist would 
observe that this is Mr. So-and-So, that 
he has a beard and an accent and a mole 
on his face. But the human being is far 
more peculiar, something that has gone 
on since the beginning of time, now mirac- 
ulously summed up in the strange sort of 
mysterious creature that stands before us.” 

Fry’s characters are not copies of people 
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Anaus McBean 





“Tue Lapy’s Not ror BuRNING”: PAMELA Brown, JOHN GreLcup (RIGHT) & FRIEND 
No girl with short-cropped hair and horn-rimmed glasses... 


but metaphors on man. They talk their 
heads off in cartwheeling leaps of language 
which in a drawing room or on a radio pro- 
gram would probably shatter the bric-a- 
brac or the microphone. But they are real: 
they reveal, almost with each line spoken, 
something of the perpetually mysterious 
character of human_nature; their laughter 
and their tears ring true; the theatricality 
of their action, the preposterousness of 
their language seem, after a while, quite as 
natural as a lesser theatricality, a lesser 
preposterousness. 

Despair & Hope. The people in Fry’s 
plays rarely make a flat statement; they 
prefer parabolas or pictures in the air. A 
young girl, instead of saying that she dis- 
likes a suitor, says, “Humphrey’s a winter 


in my head.” And the suitor, seeing the 
kind of girl he’s up against, does not say 
straight out that he wants to hug her 
because she’s so pretty he can’t help it; 
instead he says: 


... And if existence will 

Molest a man with beauty, how can he 
help 

Trying to impose on her the boundary 

Of his two bare arms? ... 


Loveliness is often framed in laughter: 


. . the moon is nothing 
But a circumambulating aphrodisiac 
Divinely subsidized to provoke the 
world 
Into a rising birth-rate ... 


Fry shakes a metaphor like a wet dog 





Angus McBean 
“Venus Opservep”: SiR LAURENCE OLIVIER (MUSTACHE) & FRIENDS 
. - but a lively quean with a warm heart and a glad eye. 
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shaking himself dry. A man is broken “on 
the wheel of a dream”; the night wind 
passes “like a sail across/ A blind man’s 
eye”; an old house “looks as though the 
walls had cried themselves/ To sleep”; a 
happy character “sits and purrs/ As though 
the morning were a saucer of milk”; the 
fields of grain move “like a lion’s mane”; 
flowers gather “like pilgrims in the aisles of 
the sun”: the morning leaves “the sunlight 
on my step like any normal/ Tradesman.” 

Fry’s most persistent and most moving 
theme is the perpetual dialogue between 
despair and hope, the death wish and the 
life urge. In The Lady’s most beautiful 
scene, Thomas Mendip speaks to Jennet, 
the heroine: 


... Just see me 

As I am, me like a perambulating 

Vegetable, patched with inconsequential 

Hair, looking out of two small jellies 
for the means 

Of life, balanced on folding bones, my 
sex 

No beauty but a blemish to be hidden 

Behind 


judicious rags, driven and 
scorched 
By boomerang rages and lunacies which 
never 


Touch the accommodating artichoke 

Or the seraphic strawberry beaming in 
its bed: 

I defend myself against pain and death 
by pain 

And death, and make the world go 
round, they tell me, 

By one of my less lethal appetites: 

Half this grotesque life I spend in a 
state 

Of slow decomposition, using 

The name of unconsidered God as a 
pedestal 

On which I stand and bray that I’m 
best 

Of beasts, until under some patient 

Moon or other I fall to pieces, like 

A cake of dung. Is there a slut would 
hold 

This is her arms and put her lips 
against it? 

And Jennet replies: 

Sluts are only human. By a quirk 

Of unastonished nature, your obscene 

Decaying figure of vegetable fun 

Can drag upon a woman’s heart, as 
though 

io were dragging up the roots of 
nell. 

What is to be done? Something compels 
us into 

The terrible fallacy that man is 
desirable 

And there's no escaping into truth. The 
crimes 

And cruelties leave us longing, and cam- 
paigning 

Love still pitches his tent of light 
among 

The suns and moons. You may be decay 
and a platitude 

Of flesh, but I have no other such mem- 
ory of life. 

You may be corrupt as ancient apples, 
well then 

Corruption is what I most willingly 
harvest. 

You are Evil, Hell, the Father of Lies; 
if so 

Hell is my home and my days of good 
were a holiday: 

Hell is my hill and the world slopes 
away from it 









Keystone 
STRINDBERG 
Mr. So-and-So has a beard and a mole... 


Into insignificance. I have come 
suddenly 

Upon my heart and where it is I see no 
help for. 


Above the Echoes. Fry carries echoes 
of many poets—moderns like Eliot, 19th- 
Century Romantics like Keats, But his 
deepest echoes go further: to the poetic 
dramatists of the Elizabethan age. Some 
of the words he puts in Thomas Mendip’s 
mouth sound like Hamlet in the Forest of 


«Arden, or a most un-melancholy Jaques. 


Over & above the echoes, what does Fry 
say? Little or nothing, say some of his 
critics. Says a fellow playwright: Fry has 
simply found “new ways to express old 
trivialities.” Fry’s chosen topics are not 
social problems. They are perhaps much 
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smaller, perhaps much larger. He writes 
about the love life of a middle-aged duke 
(A.D. 1950); about the budding of Chris- 
tianity from tiny scattered seeds in pagan 
England (A.D. 596); about Moses in 
Egypt (1200 B.C.). 

Says Fry: “What I am trying to say is 
that life itself is the real and most miracu- 
lous miracle of all. If one had never before 
seen a human hand and were suddenly 
presented for the first time with this 
strange and wonderful thing, what a mira- 
cle, what a magnificently shocking and 
inexplicable and mysterious thing it would 
be. In my plays I want to look at life— 
at the commonplaces of existence—as if 
we had just turned a corner and run into it 
for the first time.” 

Hornpipe at Six. Christopher Fry 
turned his first corner almost 43 years ago 
in Bristol. For 38 of his 42 years, he lived 
close to poverty. Fry’s father was a poor 
architect named Charles Harris, who had 
a hankering to be a clergyman. Just as he 
finally began to prosper in his trade he 
decided to chuck it and take to lay mis- 
sionary work in the Bristol slums. He 
took to drink besides. When he died, his 
widow had to take in boarders, but man- 
aged to send Christopher to a decent 
school. Later he assumed his mother’s 
name (“It was a matter of euphony”) and 
her Quaker faith, He never became a 
practicing Quaker; but he sends his son to 
a Quaker school and has a deeply Chris- 
tian faith. 

From an early age Christopher had a 
yen for the theater. At six, he appeared on 
the stage, in a civic pageant, and got his 
first critical notice. Said the local paper: 
“A lively and comely lad of tender years 
performed a hornpipe.” 

An elderly schoolmistress aunt intro- 
duced young Christopher to the beauties 
of English by reading to him from the 
Bible and The Pilgrim’s Progress. At eleven 
he wrote his first play, a farce, at twelve 
his first poem, at 14 his first verse play, 
never produced. Young Fry did not do well 
in school, stood Jast in his class in English. 

At 17, he gave up trying to educate him- 
self, and turned to teaching others, then 
bolted back to the stage and a job with a 
repertory company. After another inter- 
lude at teaching (during which he man- 
aged to save £10), Fry gota job as secre- 
tary to a popular songwriter, and wrote 
some songs himself which, however, failed 
to become popular. After a turn as a caba- 
ret entertainer, he moved into an aban- 
doned country rectory, together with a 
writer friend, 100 books and a large barrel 
of beer, to write a verse play. They fin- 
ished the barrel, but not the play. 

Fry kept a job as an actor’s understudy 
long enough to buy a new shirt and, largely 
on the strength of it, got a job as director 
of the Tunbridge Wells Repertory Thea- 
ter, which several years later went broke. 
So did Fry. Next he was commissioned to 
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Fry married Phyllis Hart, a journalist. By 
1938, recalls Fry, “we finally got to the 
point that we had no money at all.” 

Just at that point a cousin conveniently 
died, leaving Fry a small legacy and en- 
abling him to start work on his first im- 
portant play, The Boy with a Cart, a 
pageant celebrating the soth anniversary 
of a village church, and The Tower, anoth- 
er pageant, on the history of Tewkesbury 
Abbey. Both plays recalled the manner, if 
not the grandeur, of T. S. Eliot’s religious 
pageant, The Rock; they also showed a 
humor and a lyricism that was Fry’s own. 
Eliot himself was impressed by The Tower. 
Another pageant by Fry, Thursday’s Child, 
was performed at Albert Hall, with Queen 
Mary in attendance. Fry, who had reluc- 
tantly rented a morning coat for the occa- 
sion, was supposed to be presented to Her 
Majesty, but as the royal party entered, 
he got trapped behind the door of the box. 

At the start of World War II, Fry be- 
came director of the excellent Oxford 
Playhouse (where he made friends with 
Pamela Brown). As a Quaker he refused 
to bear arms. 

Cheer from Coffins. Conscientious Ob- 
jector Fry was assigned to a Pioneer Corps 
outfit cleaning up rubble all over bombed 
Britain. He converted his tough sergeant 
to Shakespeare and occasionally awed 
him, when he gave what Fry considered 
unreasonable orders, with a geyser of Fal- 
staffian curses. After war’s end, his Phoentx 
ran for 64 performances in London’s West 
End. Wrote one critic: “Mr. Fry could 
make a ghoul laugh . . . He gets more 
cheerfulness out of coffins than most peo- 
ple would from the abolition of bread 
rationing.” 

Searching for a plot that would serve as 
megaphone to his ebullient feelings (he 
always has difficulty inventing plots), Fry 
bought, read and discarded twelve vol- 
umes of short stories, finally found an old 
German short story about a man who 
wanted to be hanged. 

Fry finished The Lady’s Not for Burn- 
ing in eight months, writing mostly be- 
tween ro p.m. and dawn in a shed behind 
the small laborer’s cottage outside Shipton 
under Wychwood, Oxfordshire. There Fry, 
his wife Phyl and their son Tam (now 13) 
led a cramped but affectionately restful 
life. Lady brought almost unqualified huz- 
zahs from the London critics and ran for 
almost 300 performances. Sir Laurence 
Olivier, who can tell a hawk from a hand- 
saw when the wind is southerly, commis- 
sioned Fry to write Venus Observed (Fry's 
favorite among his plays). During one 
week, four of Fry’s plays were running in 
London. Fry knew just what to do with his 
new-found prosperity: he had a bathroom 
added to his cottage, to take the place of 
an outdoor privy. 

News from Biggleswade. Except for the 
bathroom, Fry’s way of life has not greatly 
changed. The Frys have rented a town 
house (with servant) and they indulge 
their passion for famboyant antiques (in- 
cluding a gaudily carved Venetian bed). 
But they still drive a 1939 Vauxhall and 
avoid London's social whirl. Mrs. Fry still 
does the cooking and darns her husband's 
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socks. Fry is a squirrel-like, rumpled, reti- 
cent man with a gentle genius for making 
friends (when he rides in a cab he likes to 
buy the cabby a beer). Fry’s idea of a 
good evening is to sip whisky and black 
rum with old theatrical cronies. 

Fry likes to compose Tin Pan Alley-like 
tunes (sample titles: Touch Wood and 
Sailing Home), and writes an occasional 
parody of the classics such as his version 
of Macbeth in which the three witches are 
girl reporters and Lady Macbeth sings a 
sultry little number, “I’ve got those Dun- 
sinane, Dunsinane blues.” “Kit,” as his 
friends call him, is addicted to puns (sam- 
ple: on a tour of Scotland Fry complained 
of “Bonny Highland lassitude”). 

He dislikes travel but likes walking 


trips, and has trudged all over England, 
Wales and Scotland. He is steeped in Brit- 
ish history. Says a friend: “If he writes a 





Ilustrated 
Fry 
Life itself is the real miracle. 


letter from Biggleswade, he is sure to have 
an anecdote about the night Boswell slept 
there.” 

Fry’s fellow playwright James Bridie 
has predicted, with a slight wrinkling of 
the nose, that “we are on the point of 
moving into the era of Christopher Fry.” 
Whether or not this prophecy comes true, 
Fry brings an important gift to the thea- 
ter of his time. His liberated language and 
his liberating laughter will perhaps rise 
above the dirges—and the snickers—of 
his generation, It is a laughter that echoes 
neither satire nor malice nor hysteria, but 
gladness. Fry does not laugh at man—he 
laughs because he is a man, and likes being 
one. Writes Christopher Fry in London’s 
Adelphi magazine: “Comedy is an escape, 
not from truth but from despair: a narrow 
escape into faith. It believes in a universal 
cause for delight, even though knowledge 
of the cause is always twitched away from 
under us. . . In tragedy every moment is 
eternity; in comedy eternity is a moment 

. Somehow the characters have to 
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sweet and tender... extra tan y from the smoke of 

our own hickory fires, Every delicate morsel, every 
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INITIAL CASH 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of the 
Company has declared an ini- 
tial cash dividend of twenty- 
five cents (25¢) per share on the 
common stock of the Company, 
payable December 15, 1950, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close lof business on November 
15, 1950. 
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unmortify themselves: to affirm life and 
assimilate death and persevere in joy... 
not by a vulnerable optimism but by a 
hard-won maturity of delight . . . Joy (of 
a kind) has been all on the devil’s side, 
and one of the necessities of our time is 
to redeem it...” 

His faith is summed up in a speech from 
The Lady—a joyful Te Deum asserted 
against his century’s sad Nunc Dimittis: 


What is deep, as love is deep, I'll have 

Deeply. What is good, as love is good, 

I'll have well. Then if time and space 

Have any purpose, I shall belong to it. 

If not, if all is a pretty fiction 

To distract the cherubim and seraphim 

Who so continually do cry, the least 

I can do is to fill the curled shell of 
the world 

With human deep-sea sound, and hold 
it to 

The ear of God... 













Playwright's Return 


The Country Girl (by Clifford Odets: 
produced by Dwight Deere Wiman) brings 
back Odets, after more than ten years in 
the wasteland, to the land of the living. 
It by no means brings him back in tri- 
umph; even when his play throbs, it is not 
always with honest life, and by the end it 
looks footlighted and chalky. But it has 
passages of fierce feeling that only Odets 
could write, and characters that at mo- 
ments are bitingly real. 

The play tells of a once-famous actor 
who is a down-at-heel drunk, of his loyal, 
long-suffering wife, and of a bright young 
director who gives him a shot at a come- 
back. With defensive lies, the husband 
convinces the director that the wife, who 
is his one chance of salvation, is the whole 
cause of his collapse. Seeing the wife as the 
enemy, the director mercilessly upbraids 
and insults her until he learns the truth 
(which includes his being in love with her). 
After that, the play dribbles on, nursing 
the sort of comeback that is trite on the 
stage and untenable off it. 

Odets creates for a time something like 
a new-angled triangle, and Paul Kelly as 
the husband, Uta Hagen as the wife and 
Steven Hill as the director give it tingle 
and intensity wherever possible. But the 
real story, which Odets walks up to and 
then quickly away from, is a compact 
little tragedy of misunderstanding. It is 
the story of a woman whose husband is 
killing himself and dragging her with him 
and who, for a final indignity, is accused 
of his murder. It needs austere telling 
without a false word or a florid gesture— 
let alone the director’s sudden lovemaking. 
that smashes The Country Girl to pieces. 

Odets temporizes as well as blunders. 
Beset by the problem of having to make 
the play run till rr o'clock and of wanting 
to make it run till June, he stages a double 
retreat from life into show business, filling 
out the play with colorful back-stage de- 
tail, phonying it up with facile on-stage 
emotions. His talent ig flawving again, but 
from a faucet in dire need of a filter. It is 
depressing to find so much shoddy in a 
play that can here & there merge deep 
compassion with burning anger. 
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A new hind of Air Lravel 


is in the making 


New military engine —soon to undergo 


first tests in civilian transport — promises smoother, faster, 


quieter, more pleasant air travel 
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HOW THE TURBO-PROP ENGINE OPERATES 


The Turbo-Prop Engine is a gas turbine engine, 
like the well-known Turbo-Jet. 





But in the Turbo-Prop, as the diagram shows, the tur- 
bine is connected through a drive shaft and reduction 
gears to a special type Aeroprop propeller. Air enters 
the compressor, which feeds it under high pressure into 
the combustion chamber, where it is mixed with fuel 
and ignited. The thrust of this hot gas drives the turbine 
which generates the power to operate both compressor 
and propeller, The small amount of energy remaining in 
the exhaust gas is used as jet thrust. 


The Allison T38 Turbo-Prop Engine develops 2,750 
horsepower, yet weighs only 1,250 pounds—2.2 horse- 
power for every pound of weight. This is more than 
twice the power per pound of weight developed by the 
best reciprocating type aviation engines used in World 
War IT. 


Allison also produces the J33 and J35 Turbo-Jet En- 
gines that power today’s Shooting Stars, Thunderjets, 
Panthers, Seorpions and other near-sonic-speed jet 
fighters. 
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ITHIN a short time the first American commercial air- 
liner ever to be powered by turbine engines will be 
delivered to the Allison Division of General Motors. 


The power plants in this Convair are new Allison Model 
“501” Turbo-Props—commercial version of the Navy T38. 
They are geared to a new high-performance propeller espe- 
cially designed and built for high-engine-power character- 
istics by the Aeroproducts Division of General Motors. 


The “501” is lighter, smaller, smoother and quieter than any 
other propeller-type engine of equal horsepower—and much 
more efficient than a jet, up to near-sonic speeds. 


Developed for military use, the Allison Turbo-Prop engine 
with Aeroproducts Propellers has already set new per- 
formance targets in multi-engine aircraft as large as the 
Navy’s giant 60-ton Convair XP5Y flying boat and also in 
a high-performance, carrier-based Navy attack plane, the 
XA2D. So the next step is to adapt this new type of power 
to commercial use. 


No one is better fitted to do this than General Motors with 
its great technical ability and long experience in all types of 
engine and propeller development. 


As soon as this experimental Turbo-Prop transport is deliv- 
ered, General Motors-Allison engineers will start putting it 
through a long and comprehensive series of flight tests. 


In cooperation with the airlines it will be flown under all 
types of operating conditions—in all kinds of weather. It 
will be given the works, checked and rechecked many times 
over, until all its performance characteristics are definitely 
evaluated. 


This is in accordance with General Motors’ policy of spon- 
soring to the public only products that have been thoroughly 


Allison ** 


proved in advance. It is GM’s task to demonstrate for air- 
plane manufacturers, airline operators and the Civil 
Acronautics Authority that Turbo-Prop power is as safe and 
practical as it is economical and comfortable. 


Such an all-out test program may take a year or more. But 
it will be well worth it, in view of the fact that present 
military experience indicates that Turbo-Prop power should 
bring the following benefits to commercial aviation: 

Ability to use low-cost, low-octane fuels, without increased 
consumption. 


Faster speed—up to maximum limit permitted by airframe 
design. 

Very low engine weight—less than half—increasing range or 
pay load. 


Much improved take-off and climb—permitting use of 
shorter runways, with greater safety and better schedules. 
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501” Turbo-Prop engines fit in nacelles of present comme rcial transports, 
P J y 


Smoother operation — for passenger comfort; also lower 
maintenance and overhaul costs. 


Quieter operation—more restful and pleasant travel. 


Usable in present aircraft—no costly modifications in chang- 
ing over to turbine power. 


\ hen General Motors is satisfied with its tests of these 
engines and they are approved for commercial use by the 
C.A.A., it will be possible to convert present airliners to 
smoother turbine power without further delay—giving 
America very high-speed, low-cost, regular airline service. 


The development of the Allison Turbo-Prop engine, America’s 
first axial flow propeller-type turbine engine, together with 
Aeroproducts Propellers, is another example of General 
Motors progress—and who serves progress, serves the nation. 
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Rocky Genius 

Francisco Goya acknowledged only 
three masters: “Nature, Velasquez and 
Rembrandt.” His careful study of all 
three was made apparent last week in a 
fine survey of Goya’s work staged by a 
Manhattan gallery. The show also pointed 
up the strength and poignancy of Goya’s 
feelings, which set him well apart from the 
mainstream of his age. 

An artisan’s son, born in the dirt-poor 
village of Fuendetodos in 1746, he had 
the ruthless energy that stops at nothing 
and that nothing stops. Goya fought bulls 
and men with equally savage joy: had he 
written his autobiography, it could have 
been as proud and action-packed as Ben- 
venuto Cellini’s. He lived in a time known 
variously as the Age of Reason and the 
Age of Enlightenment, but, Spanish to the 
core, he substituted allegories for reason 
and sardonic darkness for enlightenment. 

Naked Royalty. In art, it was a period 
dominated by elegance and smugness. His 
contemporaries, Guardi in Italy, Frago- 
nard in France and Gainsborough in Eng- 
land, all devoted ‘themselves to the de- 
piction of pomp and pleasure. Goya did, 
too, but he painted pompous fools and 
smirking harlots. He was as harsh and 
realistic a portraitist as ever lived (and 
sometimes a surprisingly offhand one), 
but that did not prevent him from be- 
coming Madrid’s court painter. Goya’s 
paintings of the royal family were much 
admired, for no one dared admit that he 
showed them naked as the emperor in the 
fable of the “Emperor’s New Clothes,” 
stripped down to essence, strutting and 
stupid under their satins. 

In portraying his friends, Goya showed 
that he could penetrate to and success- 
fully picture not only shoddy natures but 
also noble ones—a far more difficult 
achievement. As a painter of women he 
was customarily kind, perhaps because he 
took their bodies more seriously than 
their brains. With a few glaring excep- 
tions, he flattered his female sitters, made 
them look appealing if not particularly 
intelligent. With children he was tender- 
ness itself, putting into his canvases their 
innocence, their questioning eyes, their 
flashes of playfulness and of rebellious- 
ness, and even their solemn discomfiture 
as models, 

Napoleon’s invasion of Spain inspired 
Goya to a series of etchings that stand 
today as the most eloquent condemnation 
of war in the history of art. He could put 
more brutality in the back of a military 
executioner’s neck than any artist since 
has been able to show in a head-on view. 
But Goya patched up a personal peace 
with the victors, painted them, as he 
had the Bourbons before them, and as he 
was later to paint Wellington and the re- 
stored monarchy of Ferdinand VII, 

Disarmed Bandit. At 78, Goya got per- 
mission to travel to France for his health. 
He left behind half a century of master- 
pieces that embraced not only portraits 
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and war etchings but also gay nudes, 
spooky fantasies, still lifes, street scenes 
and dozens of bullfight pictures. With six 
action pictures illustrating the Spanish 
ballad of Fray Pedro and the bandit Ma- 
ragato (in which the priest disarms the 
bandit and shoots him in the pants), 
Goya had done his bit toward inventing 
the modern comic strip. In Bordeaux, he 
joined a group of Spanish exiles, one of 
whom described him as “deaf, old, awk- 
ward, feeble [but] so happy and eager to 
see the world.” 

In the four years that remained to him, 
the old man painted some of his greatest 
pictures. One of them, a Bullfight in last 
week’s show, had all the sunny sparkle of 
Manet at his most engaging, plus the 
blood and tragedy that Goya always saw 
in the bull ring. Another, Saint Peter Re- 
pentant, looked as rocky as Goya himself, 






























Patchwork Pioneers 
Tulsa’s First National Bank is not only 
well-heeled (resources : $193,879,821), but 
stylish; it boasts a new $6,000,000 build- 
ing at Fifth and Boston Streets that is as 
modern as any in the U.S. Last week it 
was on the way to getting a mural modern 
enough to match the building. The bank 
had asked museums in seven states to rec- 
ommend muralists for the job, then ar- 
ranged a jury contest to decide which of 
the chosen artists should have it. Four fi- 
nalists, Fred Conway, Peter Hurd, Anton 
Refregier and Clarence van Duzer, were 
paid $1,500 each to submit sketches cele- 
brating the Oklahoma land rush. Conway, 
the most abstract of the lot, last week got 
the nod—and a lavish additional $25,000. 
Conway, who teaches art in St. Louis’ 
Washington University, is an old hand at 
winning contests; at so he has taken three 
Pepsi-Cola awards as well as the top prize 
in last year’s Hallmark Christmas-card 
competition (Time, Dec. 19). The land- 
rushers in Conway’s Tulsa mural were 
creased into a pastel-shaded composition 
that looked rather like a patchwork quilt. 
Like his previous works, it was a tricky, 
involved and highly original design, dec- 
orative though not in the least moving. 
The sketches of all four finalists had 
been exhibited in Tulsa’s Philbrook Art 
Center, and Peter Hurd’s frankly illus- 
trative entry had proved the most popular, 
In picking Conway for the job, the jury 
voiced a fear that the public might not ap- 
prove its choice, felt called upon to point 
out that Conway’s work was “in no way 
modernistic, though distinctly modern.” 
At week’s end, culture-conscious Tul- 
sans seemed to be well pleased with the 
jury’s choice. “At least,” remarked one 
young art lover with a shrug of her muta- 
tion mink, “the picture doesn’t make us 
look dead and as if we'd been running too 
long with the Joad family.” 


Chaos, Damn It! 


Jackson Pollock’s abstractions (Tne, 
Dec. 1, 1947 et seq.) stump experts as well 
as laymen. Laymen wonder what to look 
for in the labyrinths which Pollock 
achieves by dripping paint onto canvases 
laid flat on the floor; experts wonder what 
















“Of course he was subversive! 
He was ruining morale by mak- 
ing Old Fashioneds without 
enough Angostura*!” 
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AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


“It's the zesty tang of Angostura that puts so 
much morale in an Old Fashioned. Try it on 
fruit pies, in puddings and hard sauces, too! 
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DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of two 
dollars ($2.00) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
December 12, 1950 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
November 15, 1950. 


B, E, HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
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believing. So I'll send one of the finest 
I'm now harvesting, if you'll send me your 
name and address with 25 eents—coin or 
stamps—to pay for postage and packaging. 
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on earth to say about the artist. One ad- 


vance-guard U.S. critic has gone so far as 
to call him the “most powerful painter in 
America.” Another, more cautious, re- 
ported that Pollock “has carried the ir- 
rational quality of picture-making to one 
extremity” (meaning, presumably, his 
foot ). The Museum of Modern Art’s earn- 
est Alfred Barr, who picked Pollock, 
among others, to represent the U.S. in 
Venice’s big Biennale exhibition last sum- 
mer, described his art simply as “an en- 
ergetic adventure for the eyes.” 

Pollock followed his canvases to Italy, 
exhibited them in private galleries in Ven- 
ice and Milan. Italian critics tended to 
shrug off his shows. Only one, brash young 
(23) Critic Bruno Alfieri of Venice, took 
the bull by the horns. 

“It is easy,” Alfieri confidently began, 
“to describe a [Pollock ]. Think of a can- 
vas surface on which the following ingre- 
dients have been poured: the contents of 






Martha Ho 
PoLLocK at WorK 
At one extremity, labyrinths, 


several tubes of paint of the best quality; 
sand, glass, various powders, pastels, 
gouache, charcoal . . . It is important to 
state immediately that these ‘colors’ have 
not been distributed according to a logical 
plan (whether naturalistic, abstract or 
otherwise). This is essential. Jackson Pol- 
lock’s paintings represent absolutely noth- 
ing: no facts, no ideas, no geometrical 
forms. Do not, therefore, be deceived by 
such suggestive titles as ‘Eyes in Heat’ or 
‘Circumcision’. . . It is easy to detect the 
following things in all of his paintings: 

“Chaos. 

“Absolute lack of harmony. 

“Complete lack of structural organ- 
ization. 

“Total absence of technique, however 
rudimentary. 

“Once again, chaos. 

“But these are superficial impressions, 
first impressions . . . Each one of his pic- 
tures is part of himself. But what kind of 
man is he? What is his inner world worth? 
Is it worth knowing, or is it totally undis- 
tinguished? Damn it, if I must judge a 
painting by the artist it is no longer the 
painting that I am interested in...” 
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When you must Get thet 


in eS 


When you must be in a definite place on time in the heart of town conven- 
at a definite time—go Pullman. ient to everything. Keep your mind 

Get a good night’s sleep in a big, free to attend to the business that 
comfortable bed. Arrive refreshed and needs all your attention. 


iis good business to GO FULLMAV 
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COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, AND- ABOVE AlL- SAFE / 





© i920, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 








MEDICINE 


Man or Dog? 

Shortly before Election Day, surgeons 
at the Johns Hopkins Hospital in Balti- 
more performed their thousandth “blue 
baby” operation. The technique, which 
has saved many more thousands of lives 
elsewhere, was developed at Johns Hop- 
kins by two famed doctors, Alfred Bla- 
lock and Helen Taussig, in a long course 
of experimenting on dogs. The dogs got 
the same care, the same anesthesia, as 
would a human patient. Not all the dogs 
died—if they had, the experiment would 
have been a failure. For example, Anna, 
now a laboratory pet, is as well today as 
34-year-old Gene Haskins Jr. (see cut), 
whose life the dog helped to save. 

Not from Books, Surgery on dogs was 
no less essential to the perfection of stom- 
ach and intestinal operations (see below). 
And a surgeon must learn his skill by 








A —Baltimore Sun 
GENE HAsKINs Jr. & ANNA 
Lions are seldom used. 


work on dogs*: he could no more learn to 


open the human chest and remove a lung 
by reading a textbook than a Rubinstein 
could become a pianist without touching 
a keyboard. Millions of men & women 
now living would have died, or suffered 
immeasurably more, if insulin and peni- 
cillin had not been tested and retested on 
animals. With some drugs, each batch 
must be so tested before it can be sold. 
In spite of these facts, the voters of 
Baltimore were invited last week to deny 
to medical schools the strays in the dog 
pounds which are doomed to be gassed 
anyway. The voters were invited also to 
set up a “humane commission” which, by 
legal sleight of hand, could have crippled 
research in the city on any animals. 
From the Jails? No issue on the ballot 
had done more to arouse Baltimoreans. 
The campaign had boiled for months. At 


> fine 
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1¢ best suited of all ani- 
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organs and tissues closely resemble man’s. 
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Tune in THE BILLY ROSE SHOW 
ABC-TV Network 


4 rugged series starring the new 


HUDSON HORNET 


with the sensational 


PLUS HYDRA-MATIC DRIVE” 





There's Miracle H-Power— 
in the new high-compression H-145 
engine for the Hudson Hornet! On 
getaway—this car is amazing! In 
the open you're absolute king of 
the highway! With all this, the new 
Hudson Hornet handles with mar- 
velous ease! And its tremendously 


powerful 11-145 engine is wonder- 





fully silent and smooth! This engine 
is superbly simple in design, for 
lowest upkeep cost! It is built to 
outlast any other engine now on 


And *t the peak 


gh-compression action with 











the ma 
of its | 


regular gasoline! 


you 





Seo 


upsON For ‘51 brings you four new, rugged, custom 
H series—the lower-priced Pacemaker, Super-Six, 
Commodore—and an added star—the fabulous 
Hudson Hornet! 
This exciting car introduces the sensational H-145 
engine, w hic h brings you miraculous high-compression 
performance, and does it on regular gasoline! 
And there’s new Skyliner Styling—rich, custom-crafted 
interiors—symmetrical, low-built beauty outside—mas- 
sive front-end design—in every new Hudson for ’51! 
The sooner you make your selection, the quicker you 
can enjoy the beauty, roominess, ride, performance 
and safety that only “step-down” designed Hudsons 
can provide! Won't you see your nearby dealer—soon? 





New Skyliner Styling is yours in any Hudson you 
choose! Rich. custom-crafted interiors with glamorous new 
Hudson-weave, Bedford Cord or three-dimensional nylon 
upholstery! New non glare instrument panels with super- 
accurate, high-visibility indicators clustered directly in front 
of the driver! And these are but the highlights of Hudson's 
new Skyliner Styling! 


*Hyudra-Matie Drive optional at extra cost on 
Hudson Hornet and Commodore Custom Series, 























All packed for service . «- anywhere 


kK. keeps a bag packed all 
the time. And so does its sub- 
sidiary, the Freyn Engineering Com- 
pany. For Koppers and Freyn 
engineers are ready to go anywhere, 
anytime, to be of service, And nowa- 
days, it’s necessary to cover a lot of 
territory to keep up with our custom- 
ers’ expanding industrial capacity. 
Engineering and construction jobs 


ro 


KOPPERS, ENGINEERING AN 


Ww 


may take us to Birmingham or 
Pueblo . . . Cleveland or Sparrows 
Point .. . Chicago or Clairton . . : 
Youngstown or Gary .. . and to 
foreign countries all over the world. 

For example, we recently com- 
pleted the construction of a com- 
pletely integrated steel plant in Chile, 

But wherever the job may be... 
and whether it calls for repair work 
of any kind, or for the design and 
construction ofa complete, integrated 
steel plant .. . Koppers and Freyn 


Engineering are ready to supply 
specialized engineering services 
needed by important segments of 
American industry, to meet con- 
stantly increasing demands for pro- 
duction . . . and more production. 

Perhaps your company is contem- 
plating a project upon wiich Koppers 
broad experience can be brought to 
bear. We invite your inquiries, Kop- 
pers Company, Inc., Engineering and 
Construction Division, Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania. 


D CONSTRUCTION 


Designing and erecting steel plants, coke plants, coal chemicals plants and other indus- 


trial structures is just one way in which Koppers se: 


rves industry and you. Koppers also 


Produces chemicals from coal. It manufactures coupli 


pellers, piston rings. It is a leader in the wood- 


Koppers products or services that will help your business, 
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ong scores of gro 
Baltimore Animal 
tion, the Baltimore Beagle ( and the 
ns Club. (Lions are seldom used in re 

search.) At the polls the people chose to 
put people ahead of dogs. The Vote 

160,204 to 38,445. 

















In Los Angeles, such shenanigans were 
an old story. Anti-vivisectionist cam- 
paigns had denied an adequate supply of 
pound animals to researchers, and work 


was slowed in some of 
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research—much of it (for the Atomic 
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proposition for the 
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such outfits as the j ide, - 
W Foundations and 1 Allies. 


Fake pictures of torture of animals wert 
loors. Grisly tales were cir- 


culated that doctors, not content with 


stuffed under « 











canine victims, were mangling babies. If you smoke a pack-a-day, it is estimated that © 
Handouts denounced medical researchers you take in a full ounce of nicotine and tars every 
as fiends, ghouls, sadists, murderers. | 


11 days. (That’s almost a whiskey glassful), 7 


: 


Last week Angelenos voted ( 357,302 to 


261,699) to allow the use of stray dogs a . 2 
2 - “ae aah With a Denicotea cigarette or y . 
and cats (less than a tenth of those usual- cotea cigarette holder you cut 


ly destroyed) for medical research. down on these poisons, without giving up a 
’ : ° single cigarette! Try the Denicotea anti- 
Hormones & Arteries nicotine, anti-tar diet for 11 days. After you 





Doctors have recognized from the be- see how much better you feel, you'll never 
Ginning that in giving patients cigeod i teaig go back to smoking without a Denicotea! 
new hormones as ACTH and cortisone 
they are playing with fire. Now that the 
hormones are becoming available to doc- NICOTINE AND TARS are better in HERE 
tors everywhere, the dangers of use with- than in you! 


out careful controls are increa Last 


ing 











week, in the Journal of the American That’s why so many doctors and dentists 
Medical Association, three doctors of Man- strongly recommend Denicotea for constant 
hattan’s Mount Sinai Ho | warned use. They know that nicotine and tars trapped 
that the hormones might cause hardening in the efficient Denicotea crystal filter can’t 


he arteries. 
Studying the results of 47 long hor- 


mone treatments (26 with ACTH, 21 with 





reach, can’t harm your mouth. teeth, gums... 
your nose, sinuses, throat...and lungs, 













cortisone) for a wide range of « es Denicotea, with aluminum ejector and 11 filters... $2.00 

the doctors found that 77% were followed 9 f . 

by an increase in the amount of cholesterol Lady Denicotea, long, slim, with gold-tone ejector and 
- - y : FR 13 filters $3.50 

(a soapy, fatty alcohol) in the patient’s 

blood. So far, nobody fully derst ® 


the connection between cholesterol 
hardening of the arteries: it 





only certain giant cholesterol 
ire to blame (Time, June 5). 
Mount Sinai t 


doctors Ww rned enc n 
an : 


lready in to der ly 


cat caution. —n ne | UNPIL]  Crystal Fitter Cigarette Holder 
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Intestinal Fortitude 


How much guts does it take to survive? 
Nature supplies man with an average 25 
feet, four-fifths of it in the small intestine 
(comprising the duodenum, ileum and 
jejunum), Through the small intestine’s 
walls the body absorbs nourishment. When 
part of this live plumbing becomes dis- 
eased, it can be cut out, But doctors have 
never known exactly how little could be 
left without dooming the patient to death 
from malnutrition, 

Last week the University of Califor- 
nia’s Dr. Theodore Leonidowitch Althau- 
sen suggested an answer: the human body 
can readjust itself, and learn to function 
almost normally, with anything more than 
two feet of jejunum plus the duodenum. 
Estonian-born Dr. Althausen had previ- 
ously described a case in which a woman 
was left with only 18 inches of vital gut; 
she died of malnutrition after three years, 
Now, in Gastroenterology, Dr, Althausen 
and three colleagues described two cases 
in which, with but little more small in- 
testine, the patients were living normally, 

Grubs in the Garden. A 28-year-old 
California housewife, mother of three, 
was relieved of the ileum and all but two 
feet of the jejunum, leaving her (with the 
duodenum) about three feet of small in- 
testine. After two years, her only com- 
plaint is diarrhea, usually traceable to 
fatigue or strain. She does all the house- 
work and scrabbles in the garden without 
ill effects. 

Because such cases are far from com- 
mon, Dr, Althausen counted himself lucky 
when, on a visit to Australia last year, he 
ran across a third and most unusual case, 
A wiry, freckled, 50-year-old seaman 
named Bergman had been left with only 
two feet of jejunum and duodenum. He 
worked on a soot-grimed freighter pitch- 
ing and rolling across Bass Strait bet ween 
Melbourne and Tasmania. Althausen and 
Melbourne’s Dr. Ronald Doig made one 
interesting discovery in studying the sail- 
or: it made no difference to his two feet 
of small intestine whether he got predi- 
gested or ordinary food. Says Althausen: 
“It proved to be just as good for him 
to have steaks and chops as that predi- 
gested mush, which is very expensive and 
tastes bad.” 

Grub Afloat. A jolly type with a 
weather eye for pretty nurses, Bergman 
had made a quick comeback from the 
operation; in ten weeks he was back 
aboard the freighter on light duty. Three 
months later Dr. Doig let him go back to 
normal hours and duties. “He must be 
all right,” says Althausen, “or he couldn’t 
eat that ship's food. If you can stand that, 
you can stand anything.” 

There are four ways, the four research- 
ers found, in which nature helps the body 
to adjust itself after such radical surgery: 
1) some lost weight stays lost: 2) the 
absorptive power of the bowel wall in- 
creases; 3) the remaining small bowel 
gets bigger (it may double in diameter), 
allowing still more absorption; and 4) the 
large intestine learns to do some of the 
work of the shortened small intestine. 
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Couldn’t be more fun 





9 pays - nassau ana SEZ uP 
12 Days « JAMAICA, HAITI, NASSAU $228 up 


SS EUROPA 


Come on aboard the big SS Europa for 
sun and fun and food unsurpassed. 
Name bands with Broadway entertain- 
ers . .. outdoor swimming pool... Lido 
deck . . . inexpensive shore excursions in 
the mysterious, romantic West Indies. 


Write for beautiful 16-page color booklet TM. 
See your travel agent or 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN SHIPPING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York, (General Passenger Agents) 
INCRES COMPANIA DE NAVEGACION S. A. PANAMA | 
SS =e 


NEW GRAVELY 


Snow Blower attach- 
ment for powerful 
5-Horsepower Gravely 

Tractor moves deep, dangerous snow 

swiftly and easily. 19 other 

attachments for every lawn, 

garden, field job. All-gear 

drive, reverse. Postcard 

brings complete story of 

“Power vs. Drudgery.” 

FREE! Write Today! »=—> 


GRAVELY MOTOR PLow @ CULTIVATOR Co. 
BOX 1170 DUNBAR, WEST VA. 


Special Introductory Offer 


Send me two $1 bills (or check or money 
order for the same amount) and I will send 
you my 24 pound box of JUMBO PRUNI S, 
including a generous sample of my Ranch- 
made Sweets, giant California Apricots, fresh 
Dates, and honey-sweet white Figs. These ; 


prunes are huge and so soft you'll eat ‘em 
Tike candy. To new customers only I offer 
this regular $3.00 box for $2.00 and I pre- 
pay delivery. I guarantee complete satisfac- 
tion of your money back. Send today and 
I'll ship at once direct from my ranch. Only 
1 to a Customer. 


ROBT. B. HAWKINS, Box M-I9 
Vaca Valley Orchards Vacaville, Calif, 
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Say “goodbye” to 

wintery cares... meet new 
foreign thrills under Cuba's spar- 
kling sun! Enjoy smart Havana's 
c gayety, gaming, night life. See 
the emerald countryside —historic 
cities, noted spas, lovely Varadero. 
* Average winter temperature: 73° 
* ONLY 90 MILES from the U. S. 
* EASILY REACHED by air or sea. 
* NO PASSPORTS for U. S. citizens. 


See Your Travel Agent or 


=jgCUBAN TOURIST 


COMMISSION 
= Havana: P.O. Box 1609 
New York: 122 E. 42 St. * Miami: 336 E, Flagler St, 
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WHELAND 


THE FOREMOST NAME IN 
SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 
FOR OVER 80 YEARS 


" 


COMPLETE 
SAWMILLS AND 
AUXILIARY 
MAGHINERY 


- 


CIRCULAR SAWMILLS — 
HEAVY AND PORTABLE 
BAND SAWMILLS * EDGERS AND 
TRIMMERS * TRANSMISSION 
AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENN. 
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EDUCATION 
Grand Tour 


When Harry Woodburn Chase in 1933 
took over big, bustling New York Univer- 
sity (12,072 students in those days), he 
had no trouble at all adjusting to the job. 
A onetime professor of psychology, Mas- 
sachusetts-born Harry Chase had already 
served for eleven years as president of the 
University of North Carolina, for another 
three as head of the University of Illinois. 
N.Y.U.’s new Chancellor Chase was no 
man to be easily awed by size. 

In 17 years, N.Y.U. grew accustomed to 
the chancellor’s behind-the-scenes efficien- 
cy. He was a stately man of genial humor 
who played a “terrible” game of golf (av- 
erage score: “above 100”) and fished with 
a notable lack of success (“I sometimes 








Walter Sanders—Lire 
N.Y.U.’s CHASE 
With fre edom, fishes? 


think that fishes are easier to buy”). But 
he was a whiz when it came to streamlin- 
ing his $18 million budget system, placing 
N.Y.U:’s seven libraries under unified con- 
trol, or bringing order into the once cha- 
otic graduate schools. Under him the $32 
million N.Y.U.-Bellevue Hospital Medical 
Center and the new $3,000,000 Law Center 
got under way; enrollments boomed (full- 
time students: 19,773). 

Last week, a bit weary of running the 
nation’s eighth biggest university, Chan- 
cellor Chase, 67, decided to resign “while I 
can still hope to look forward to some 
years of freedom.” He felt that he had 
good cause to “seek a rest.” By the time 
he actually retires at the end of the aca- 
demic year, he will have been head of one 
major university or another fora stretch of 
32 years, a longer tour of duty than that of 
any other university* president in the U.S. 


* One college president with longer service: 
Bowdoin’s Kenneth Sills, 324 years, 
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BE OUTDOORS EVERY DAY in shirt sleeves, 
Tucson has more sunshine than any other 
resort city! 


Fou sun+ fun this wiriter 
come to warm, diy Tucson 


ENJOY TRUE WESTERN HOSPITALITY. Tucson 
offers plentiful accommodations of all 
kinds at sensible rates — smart resort hotels, 
friendly guest ranches, ultra-modern motels, 
apartments and cottages. Come early... 
spend the winter here. Enroll your young- 
sters in one of Tucson's accredited public 
or ranch schools; University of Arizona. 
Let them grow healthy, brown and strong 
in the invigorating sunshine. 





LOAF OR PLAY IN GLORIOUS SUNSHINE. 
Swim in outdoor pools. Ride horseback. 
Golf at fine country clubs. Drive down the 
new paved highway to Guaymas in colorful 
old Mexico for marvelous fishing, hunting. 
Save your shopping until you get here. Mail 
coupon now to Tucson Sunshine Climate 
Club, 5010-B Pueblo, Tucson, Arizona, for 
free booklet. 


THIS WINTER Your PLACE IN THE SUN IS 


Ycsor 


IN FRIENDLY ARIZONA 
SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 











| Tucson SuNsHINE CuMATE CLUB ! 
I s010-B Pueblo, Tucson, Arizona i] 
| Name =e ] 
| Address — l 
| City. Zone. Stare l 
Iam interested in: (type of accommodation)__— | 
| Shanes i(type of school) I 
t linformation on) ———_—________ | 
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2,000 rooms and suites—ai// outside 


In the heart of midtown business, shopping and 
entertainment centers 


Right at Grand Central, B&O and Airlines Terminals 
HOTEL 


MMODORE 


S a We 


NEW YORK Be 


bbe kc FROM A RECENT GUEST: 
President 






“Theaccommodations were won- 





derful and I like the hotel bese 


because of its cleanliness. Every- 






thing is so immaculate! Your 
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Stalt is very in and we loved 








the food and the way you served 
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NOILLY PRAT 


The really dry vermouth 
ig aeally dry martinis 


HAVE YOU DISCOVERED NOILLY CASSIS? 


SOLE U.S. REPRESENTATIVES * MUNSON G. SHAW CO. INC. » NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Uh-huh 


Officials of Wellesley College this week 
announced with evident satisfaction the 
results of a survey of 457 freshmen on 
what made them pick the school in the 
first place. By far the greatest number 
specified Wellesley’s academic 
ds. Other chief reasons: Wellesley’s 
a Wellesley tradition 
family or friends. Only two girls said it 
was because Wellesley is just twelve miles 
from Harvard, 14 miles from M.I.T. 
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Something from the Boys 

For ten years (1933-43), Hotchkiss 
School in Lakeville, Conn. watched the 
young Fords go by—Henry II, Benson 
and William, sons of Automagnate Edsel 
Ford. Hotchkiss had reason to be pleased 
with the way they got along. Henry 
(“Model T”) made the editorial board 
of the Hotchkiss Record and the debat- 
ing union. Benson was business manager 
of the 
ined th 









magazine, and Bill 
iis team and served on 








This week Hotchkiss had more reason 
to be pleased with the Ford boys than 
ever. The Fords had remembered some o 
the drawbacks of the school library, It 
was crowded into a single room of vener- 
ible Main Bui g and prov ‘d_ shelf 

ce for only 8,000 books. This week, i 
1emory of their her, the Fort 
their mother gave Hotchkiss $350 
build a new library, something Hotchkiss 

wanted for more than 20 years. 


Airman & Scholar 


As the day approached for Cambric 
University to pick a new chancellor to suc- 
ceed the late Jan Christian Smuts, hardly 
anybody expected a fuss. The heads of the 
various colleges were almost unanimously 
agreed on the man for the strictly honorary 
job: wiry, brilliant Arthur William, Baron 
Tedder, marshal of the R.A.F. and one- 
time deputy supreme commander of the 
cross-Channel invasion. The actual voting 
by the university senate (any Cantabrigian 
with an M.A, is eligible to vote) should 
have been, as always, a mere formality. 

But three weeks ago a new candidate 
suddenly popped up: 90 members of the 
senate signed a petition in favor of India’s 
Jawaharlal Nehru, M.A. Cantab. ’14. The 
Nehru backers were only a fraction of the 
electors, but they represented that con- 
firmed and vocal band of British political 
idealists who hold, with Nehru, that it is 
both possible and desirable to be neutral 
in the struggle between Russia and the 
West. The undergraduate Varsity backed 
Nehru as “the man who has n 





























1intained 
the most consistently impartial attitude 
throughout the Korean war.” 

University officials jittered in alarm. It 
was bad enough to have a political con- 
troversy intruded into the election. Bu 
make matters worse, it was the first time 
since 1847, when Queen Victoria’s be- 
loved Prince Albert won in a squeak over 
the popular Earl of Powis, that the chan- 
cellorship had ever been contested. 

Last week Nehru himself took his o'd 
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Over the lifetime of the average 
National Accounting Machine its 

a fraction (usually about 
1/10) of the operator's cost. Yet it 
can double her value to you. 

While savings vary, they are always 
substantial. Often they repay the en- 
tire cost of the National equipment 
within a year—then run on year after 
year as handsome profit. 

Your operator is pleased, too, be- 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


rete leh 1 


OPERATOR'S COST 


| q 


ie WE 


cause her work is made easier. And 
she can utilize part of the time saved 
to obtain for you (with this same 
National) other valuable, money- 
making information about your busi- 
ness... facts you may always have 
wanted, but never had because you 
thought they were too expensive. 


Ask our local National representa- 
tive to show you the savings—and 
other benefits—in your business. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINE COST 
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Get this FREE 
20-page booklet 
from your local 
representative, 
or write to the 
Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 

















If Men Did the Dishes 


your home would have a 


Hotpot 


Dishpan Drudgery., The Traditional Burden 





Of Housewives. Can Be Banished In A Hurry 
By The Greatest Time- And Labor-Saving 
Appliance Ever Invented For Your Home! 





ES, SIR—the man of the house, 

accustomed to the wonders of 
modern machines in business, would 
say goodby to old-fashioned dishwash- 
ing fast—if be had the job! 


@ So, he should be first to see the 
advantages of a Hotpoint Automatic 
Electric Dishwasher in liberating his 
wife from the never-ending chore of 
dishpan drudgery! 

@ The whole family would be 
richer for the precious hours of com- 
panionship together. And today, it’s 
easy to banish the barrier of dirty 


dishes and let everyone join the fam- 
ily fun—the modern Hotpoint way! 


@ The wonderful, new Hotpoint 
Automatic Electric Dishwasher is the 
greatest time- and labor-saving appli- 
ance ever invented for the home. It 
also protects your family’s health by 
doing dishes the hygienic way—many, 
many times cleaner than is possible by 
hand. And it saves at least an extra 
hour every day—seven hours a week— 
that can be devoted to happier home- 
making for the entire family! Hot- 
pointinc.( A General Electric Affiliate), 
5600 W. Taylor St., Chicago 44, III. 


Tone Agree 
‘ Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 


. my 
Rs sarennet 


Look to Hotpoint for the Finest... FIRST! 










































@ Hotpoint’s great new auto- 
matic electric dishwasher does the 
entire dishwashing job, smoothly, 
efficiently, automatically! Just put 
in the dishes, turn one switch and 
the job's done! 

@ Everything — dishes, silver- 
ware, pots, pans and casseroles — 
is double-washed and double- 
rinsed. Then clean air, blown over 
a Calrod® heating unit, gives 
dishes fast, hygienic electric dry- 
ing—another important first by 
Hotpoint, 

@ Hotpoint’s convenient front- 
opening design makes loading 
easy. Pioneered by Hotpoint, the 
leader in automatic dishwashers, 
this design makes possible the 
added advantages of top spray 
plus four extra feet of table top 
work surface. 

@ Doing dishes the Hotpoint 
workless way costs but a few pen- 
nies a day. Ask your Hotpoint 
dealer for a demonstration soon. 


Everybody’s Pointing To 


Quality Appliances 


RANGES © REFRIGERATORS © DISHWASHERS © DISPOSALLS" © WATER HEATERS « FOOD 
FREEZERS © AUTOMATIC WASHERS © CLOTHES DRYERS © ROTARY IRONERS © CABINETS 
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Staunch Friends 


FINE gun, a smart dog, a boon 
A companion or two, and the 
sportsman needs but one thing more to 
assure a fun-filled day afield—a stout 
car with Body by Fisher to transport 
him to and from his hunting area. 
Such a car will carry him over the 
rough roads of the game country with 
comforting freedom from weave and 
rattle. On the uneven footing of open 
fields, its doors will still slam shut 
with the solid, sure thud that tells of 
a stout understructure and steel- 
welded-to-steel construction. 


At day’s end it will carry him home 


in carefully contrived comfort, 
surrounded even to its safety plate 
glass windows and windshield with 
protection provided by the nation’s 
most highly experienced body 
builders. 

Yes, the Body by Fisher on your car 
proves to be a staunch friend in every 
use you make of a car. Just com- 
pare it with any other body built 
today—compare it for style, for room, 
for comfort, for protective strength— 
and you will see why most motorists 


today feel there is no body like Body 


by Fisher. 


FEEL THE DIFFERENCE! 


You can judge for yourself how Body by 
Fisher leads in comfort and luxury. Just 
try those deep, roomy seats—note the 
finish of appointments and fittings—feel 
the richness of Fisher fabrics. Here is 
42 years of experience and craftsmanship 
embodied in fine materials, 


Body by Kisher 4 — BETTER THAN EVER! 


Only on General Motors cars : 
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iter off the hook. Through the In- 
imissioner in London, he in- 
ab. backers that he wished 
» withdrawn. Without further ado, 
Tedder’s election went through. Air- 
Tedder got the word from his office 
ston, where he is chairman of 

he British Joint Services Mission. 

Except for the energetic littl 
group, Cantabs. had reason to | 
Their new chancellor was not only one of 
Britain’s greatest airmen and World War 

iet man with 
scholarly tastes (his dissertation on The 
N y of the Re toration won the dis- 
tinction of publication) and a passion for 
sketching. 


lf You Don't Like Milton 


When Public Relations Director Lynn 
Poole first began talking about his idea 
ur he Johns Hopkins University 
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faculty club, some members of the science 


departments were frankly dismayed. “Ap- 
on a television show?” they cried 
Poole approached them. “Certainly 
not.” Most of them pleaded that they were 
too busy; others candidly damned tele- 
vision as a pest and a bore. 

Nonetheless, Poole tapy 
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ulty men who like the idea to start the 
Johns Hopkins Science Review. In 1948 
the Review opened on Baltimore's local 
station WMAR-TV. Later, after a CBS 
ryout, DuMont picked it up for a network 

yt. By last week, Tue ele- 
viewers in Baltimo imbus, 

v York and Ws tune in 
Johns Hopkins’ eminent hey 


felt like it— didn't 
last half-hour of Milton Ber 

Poole and H« ientists are tailor- 
ing thei people who don’t 


mind missing mugging Miltie. “There is a 
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strong feeling among our faculty,” says 
Poole, “that scientific advances have been 
so rapid in the past 20 rs that people 










are confused. They don’t know how these 
advances apply to them, or what they 
mean.” To show what they mean, Poole 
uses a bag of tricks and proj 
of Puffed Wheat (to dem« 
electrons act), to a line of cocked mouse- 
traps (to demonstrate a chz 
Once, to show how fear affects the hu- 
man Poole had a scientist toss a 
king snake at a woman who had been 
wired for reaction; the audiometer re- 
corded her leaping heartbeats. Another 
night, X rays were taken of a woman's 
lungs, developed and held up for the TV 
audience to inspect. Review viewers have 
seen how polluted water looks under 
microscope, how plastics are e, chem- 
j ied, frozen. 
igh Hop 
polished periormers ( Poole once 
hysicist a sh 
within his time limit), Review 
is much trouble persu 
ar. By last week, they v 
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SCIENCE 


According to Hoyle 


Cosmology, the study of the universe 
as a whole, is science’s fairytale princess 
—grimly guarded by all manner of intel- 
lectual spears, deadfalls and barriers. Even 
the scientists’ imperfect understanding of 
the strange, violent and orderly ways of 
the stars and the galaxies requires a mas- 
tery of nearly every known technique of 
physics and mathematics. To assail the 
defenses of cosmology requires versatile, 
brash and preferably young men. 

In 1937 two such brash young men at 
England’s Cambridge University set out 
for an assault on cosmology’s castle. Fred 
Hoyle, 22, and Raymond ‘Arthur Lyttle- 
ton, 25, of St. John’s College, earned 
their livings (as they still do) by teaching 
mathematics to Cambridge undergradu- 
ates, After hours they planned their cam- 
paigns to explain the universe—not just 
the stars and the galaxies, but the whole 
vast mechanism, compounded of space 
and time, of mass and energy, which pro- 
duces the “objects” seen by telescopes, 
as well as that oddity, the earth, and its 
curious inhabitant, man, 

Last week an extraordinary theory of 
the universe, developed chiefly by the 
Hoyle & Lyttleton team, ranked as a 
leading conversation piece in British in- 
tellectual circles, It was more than that; 
broadcast by radio, spread by a bestselling 
book,* debated in learned societies. it was 
bidding for a place among Britain’s most 
striking contributions to modern scien- 
tific philosophy. It was, of course, also 
being attacked, Nothing so daring had 
appeared in the field of cosmology since 
the early ’30s, when Sir James Jeans and 
Sir Arthur Stanley Eddington Jed man’s 
imagination out among the “island uni- 
verses” in the depths of space. 


* Hoyle’s The 
Blackwell; 


Nature of the Universe (Basil 
§ shillings), to be published in the 


U.S. this spring by Harper. 





Effective limit of star's 
grumpaticnal pull 


Opening for Theory. When Hoyle & 
Lyttleton began their collaboration, the 
time seemed propitious for a “new cos- 
mology.” Observational astronomy had 
long since moved away from Cambridge; 
as a hunting ground for giant telescopes, 
the grey English sky cannot compete 
with the sparkling sky of California, But 
learned little papers from U.S. observa- 
tories, bristling with the difficult figures 
dear to cosmologists, kept crossing the 
Atlantic. 

An enormous amount had been learned 
since the days of Eddington and Jeans. 
The chemical composition of stars was 
known: they are mostly hydrogen. The 
Source of their energy was known: it is 
chiefly a nuclear reaction that turns hy- 
drogen into helium. The stars—at least 
those within the telescope’s field—had 
been measured, studied, divided into class- 
es. The galaxies, those vast swirls of stars 
out in distant space, had also been meas- 
ured and classified. There were new the- 
ories too, and good ones, but no general 
theory to knit things together. This was 
because (as Hoyle explains disarmingly) 
there was no one with enough knowledge, 
imagination and daring to do the for- 
midable job, 

Interstellar Stuff. Even before they 
first met, Hoyle and Lyttleton had spot- 
ted independently what they both con- 
sidered a key bit of new information: 
that the major part of the matter in the 
universe is not in the stars but in the thin 
stuff between them. On a clear night a 
man can see, even with the naked eye, 
clouds of “interstellar matter.” They look 
like black holes punched in the Milky 
Way. With a telescope the astronomer 
can see long dark filaments and great 
round blobs, some so huge that it takes 
light roo years (at 186,000 miles per sec- 
ond) to flash across their diameters. Made 
chiefly of hydrogen, mixed in places with 
dust of heavier elements, they are thinner 
than the finest laboratory “vacuum,” but 
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they outweigh all the stars scattered 
through and among them. 

Many astronomers had agreed that the 
Stars are probably condensations formed 
from interstellar gas, Hoyle and Lyttleton 
went further: they concluded, after long 
mathematical labor, that a star's “fate” 
(what happens to it during its life of 
many billions of years) is determined by 
how much interstellar gas and dust it has 
managed to gather. It may capture only a 
small amount, and so remain a common- 
place star, like the sun. It may capture 
a lot, become unstable and eventually 
blow up. 

Under the Desk. About the time Hoyle 
and Lyttleton reached this point of their 
reasoning, World War II put cosmology 
on ice. Both young mathematicians went 
into war work—Lyttleton into the War 
Office in London as a technical adviser, 
and Hoyle into radar development. All 
through the blitz and the buzz-bombs, 
Lyttleton kept publishing small, abstruse 
papers. Hoyle, by his own account, worked 
on cosmology “under the desk” like a 
schoolboy reading comics instead of do- 
ing his arithmetic. 

After the war both went back to Cam- 
bridge. There they found two kindred 
souls, Hermann Bondi and Thomas Gold, 
of Trinity College, also mathematicians, 
who had approached the problem of the 
universe from a more philosophical ang'e 
and were reaching similar conclusions, In 
eager discussions that sometimes devel- 
oped into mathematical brawls, the four 
men began to hammer out their theories. 

Genesis of Galaxies, The Hoyle-Lyt- 
tleton-Bondi-Gold universe has no begin- 
ning and no end, no middle and no cir- 
cumference in either time or space. It is 
hard to start describing such an endless, 
beginningless object. One way is to imag- 
ine all of space filled uniformly with very 
thin hydrogen, simplest and lightest of 
the elements. Such a uniform gas is 
“gravitationally unstable.” Its atoms at- 
tract one another and gradually form 
into clouds, rather as a film of water on 
glass gathers into drops. The clouds, cruis- 
ing through space for billions of years, 
eventually crowd together in enormous 
gaseous masses that weigh as much as 
billions of great stars, 

This mass of hydrogen, a nascent gal- 
axy, spins as it forms, and centrifugal 
force spreads it into a wheel-like disk, ten 
light-years* thick and 60,000 light-years 
in diameter. At this early stage the whole 
mass is dark, as in the Biblical account of 
the first day of Creation,t but “gravita- 
tional instability” is still on the job. Gas 
clots form, pack denser and denser: they 
also grow hot as gravitational energy (the 
energy of matter falling toward a center) 
turns into heat. When a gas cloud has 
contracted to something like one-mil- 
lionth of its original diameter, its center 


* One light-year, the distance light travels in a 
year, equals six trillion miles, 

+ And the earth was without form, and void; 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep— 


Genesis 1:2. 
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LIFE: STORY.OF THE SOLABESYSTEM 


BEGINNING: 3% billion years ago the 
sun's companion star exploded ( supernov, 


The axial rotation of the primordial 
planets caused them to break up... 


* >) 


gets hot enough to start the nuclear re- 
action which turns hydrogen into helium 
with a great release of energy. 

Such a glowing, reacting mass is an 
ordinary star—like the sun. But it does 
not contract indefinitely. As soon as the 
energy generated within it balances the 
radiation escaping from its surface, the 
star becomes stable. If left to itself it 
could continue for many billions of years, 
slowly “burning” its hydrogen. 

Growth of Stars. Most stars are not 
left to themselves, at least not all the 
time. A good part of the gas that forms 
the young galaxy remains as thin gas. 
Both stars and gas move in swirls like the 
eddies and surges in flowing water, and 
these motions frequently carry the stars 
through the clouds of gas. 

What happens then was worked out 
chiefly by Lyttleton. The easiest way to 
understand it is to imagine a moving gas 
cloud passing a stationary star. As the in- 
dividual particles in the cloud come under 
the influence of the star’s gravitation, they 
are pulled into curving paths that lead to 
a line of points directly behind the star 
(see diagram), There they collide with one 
another, and their energy of motion is 
turned into heat. Robbed in this way of 
the speed which might have carried them 
safely past the star, many of them are cap- 
tured by it, falling into it in a mighty 
stream. 

Cloud Tunnels. How many particles 
are captured can be calculated mathemati- 
cally. It depends on their speed. If the 
particles are passing the star at as much as 
30,000 miles an hour, few are captured. 
Their curves are rather flat; they collide 
far away from the star and rarely fall into 
it. But if the speed is low (around 5,000 
miles an hour), the particles curve sharp- 
ly, collide close to the star and fall into it 
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Its recoiling nucleus left a gas cloud 
containing heavy elements which formed... 


Nucleus 


--. and formed the smaller planets and 
the satellites from the escaped fragments. 
Neptunes orbit 


(Positions as of Nov. 20,1950) 


in great numbers. Behind the star an emp- 
ty “tunnel” is left in the ravaged dust 
cloud. The tunnel is fat if the speed is low, 
thin if it is high. 

At present, says Hoyle, the sun is not 
catching much material; it is moving too 
fast through too thin a cloud. Some time 
in the past, however, it must have tun- 
neled a dense cloud. One proof of this 
hypothesis is the sun’s spectacular bevy 
of comets. These “bagsful of nothing” 
(probably loose aggregations of small par- 
ticles and gas) plunge toward the sun on 
long, elliptical orbits. They whip around 
the sun and streak out again into cold, 
dark space. They are mementos, says Lyt- 
tleton, of a time when the sun and its 
brood of planets were passing through a 
dense cloud of interstellar matter. Loose 
ilobs of captured material falling toward 
the sun were deflected by the pull of the 
larger planets. Once having missed the sun, 
they were condemned by the laws of celes- 
tial mechanics to swing wearily around it. 

Spendthrift Stars. The sun’s period of 
tunneling must have been smalltime stuff, 
for the sun has remained an average, ordi- 
nary, well-adjusted star. This is probably 
just as well for the sun’s tender planets. 
When a star gathers too much interstellar 
material, a spectacular fate awaits it. Its 
great mass forces it to burn up its hydro- 
gen at an abnormal rate. It shines with a 
steel-blue light, perhaps 1,000 times more 
brilliant than the sun. Such spendthrift 
stars are called “supergiants.” Like overly 
ambitious men who burn themselves out, 
they come to an early end. The hydrogen 
in a supergiant is consumed, says Hoyle, in 
some 500 million years, while a prudent 
star, e.g., the sun, makes its smaller por- 
tion last 50 billion years, 

What happens when the hydrogen of 
the spendthrift star has all turned into 


a revolving disk around sun and 
condensed into gaseous primordial planets. 


END: In 50 billion years the aging sun 
will expand and consume nearby planets, 


we 





Time Diagram by R. M. Chopin, Jr. 


helium? With no more energy being gener- 
ated in its interior, says Hoyle, the great 
star begins to contract. Its matter, falling 
toward the center, makes the interior 
hotter & hotter. Simultaneously the whole 
mass, which has been revolving slowly as 
most stars do, begins to spin faster as it 
shrinks, just as a skater spins faster when 
he reduces his “effective diameter” by let- 
ting his outstretched arms fall to his sides. 
Eventually the star is spinning so fast that 
portions of it may fly off into space, expos- 
ing briefly the hot interior and causing one 
of those stellar flare-ups that astronomers 
call a “nova.” 

Sometimes the spinning, contracting 
star does not sputter its matter away. 
Sometimes it goes on contracting, spinning 
faster & faster, getting hotter & hotter. 
Calculations show, says Hoyle, that in its 
last days such a star must be a fearsome 
object indeed, It is smaller than the earth, 
but a cubic inch of material from near its 
center weighs about a billion tons. Its sur- 
face, emitting a blast of X rays, revolves 
at roo million m.p.h. 

When the temperature of the doomed 
star’s interior approaches some 300 times 
that of the interior of the sun, vast num- 
bers of free neutrons come suddenly into 
being. Nuclear reactions take place which 
form heavy elements (iron, uranium) out 
of the predominant helium. Such reactions 
absorb energy and so reduce suddenly the 
temperature of the star’s interior. This is 
the end. The star collapses, releasing so 
much gravitational energy in a matter of 
minutes that much of its substance is 
blown away in a stupendous explosion. 
The outer layers fly off as incandescent 
gas, at millions of miles per hour. For a 
few days the detonating star shines bright- 
er than all the ten billion stars in the 
galaxy put together. Soon the great flash 
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dies down. All that remains of the spend- 
thrift star is a faint “white dwarf’—its 
dim, dense, burned-out nucleus. 

Where Planets Come From. Such a 
monster detonation is called a supernova. 
Astronomers believe that in the “local,” or 
Milky Way galaxy of ten billion-odd stars, 
a supernova blows up each two or three 
hundred years, 

Hoyle is particularly interested in su- 
pernovae because he and Lyttleton believe 
that they are the source of planetary sys- 
tems, including the earth’s. There are sev- 
eral features of the solar syst that seem 
to fit the Hoyle-Lyttleton eory, The 
planets, for instance, are m ide mostly of 
heavy elem J 






nts, while the sun is made 
mostly of hydrogen and helium. Another 
fact is that the planets are revolving rap- 
idly a long way from the slowly turning 
sun, which makes it unlik ly that they 
Were ever a part of it. Hoyle and Lyttleton 
believe that they never were. The planets, 
they say, came from a supernova. 

About half the stars with 
they point out, are membe 
systems” 

















man’s sight, 





s of “bin iry 
two stars revolving around a 
common center, Some of these Oinary 
Systems contain stars that are doon ed 
eventually to explode as supernovae. 
When the supernova in the binary blows 
up, a large part of its matter is shot out 
of the system, even out of the galaxy 
itself. Some of the hot fas emitted to- 
ward the end of the explosion however, 
does not move quite fast enough. Part of 
it comes near the companion star (in the 
ocal case, the sun), and is captured by 
it (see diagram). It forms & gaseous disk 
which gathers into loose clots that even- 
tually break up into planets, satellites, 
asteroids, and all the other oddments that 
constitute a planetary system, 

Foster Mother. These objects are made 
largely of heavy elements, not of hydro- 
gen and helium like the sun. This is nat- 
ural enough, says Hoyle. The supernova 
blows up just after (and because) it has 
produced within itself a large amount of 
heavy elements. ‘As for the nucleus of the 
supernova, the martyred mother of plan- 
ets, it recoils out of the system as a dim 
white dwarf, leaving the companion star 
in charge of its olispring, 

Since the sun, once the companion star 
of a supernova, is an average, conserva- 
tive citizen of the galaxy. it will probably 
take good care of its adopted planets for 
quite a while. In about ten billion years, 
however, thinks Hoyle, it will begin to get 
hotter, frying its planets clean of life, 
After some so billion years, it will swell 
up monstrously and consume the inner 
ones (including the earth), Eventually it 
will fade slowly, first to a white dwarf, 
then to a black dwarf, and cruise through 
space in darkness, surrounded by its dead 
outer planets. 

As Hoyle points out, the number of 
spendthrift stars in the local galaxy can 
be calculated, and also the number that 
happen to be members of binary systems. 
He figures that nearly ten million such 
stars have blown up since the Milky Way 
galaxy formed its first stars nearly four 
billion years ago. Each explosion, he 
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thinks, gave birth to a brood of planets 
not very different, except in details, from 
the solar system. 

Pseudo-People. None of these systems 
can be seen with telescopes (nor are they 
likely ever to be seen), but Hoyle believes 
that at least 100,000 of them must each 
contain at least one planet with physical 
conditions (temperature, chemical con- 
tent, etc.) favorable to the development 
of life. The question whether life will de- 
velop where life is possible he leaves to 
the biologists, but he thinks their answer 
would be yes. He suspects, too, that life 
on faraway planets may have evolved 
along familiar lines. There may be “‘pseu- 
do” men & women with two legs, two 
hands, large brains and two eyes—for all 
these bodily features have inherent vir- 
tues of which evolution may well have 
taken advantage. 

No matter how interesting planets may 
be as niches for intelligent life, they are 
mere dust specks on the cosmological 
scalg. Hoyle and his Cambridge theorists 
are more concerned with the origin of 
the stuff out of which the galaxies were 
formed. When they consider such matters, 
they zoom to levels of mathematics where 
few can follow. 

Back in the late ’20s a discovery was 
made by California’s Edwin Hubble and 
others (Time, Feb. 9, 1948) that threw 
cosmology into a confusion from which it 
has not yet recovered. Hubble showed 
that the galaxies in far-off space, judged 
by spectroscopic analysis of their light, 
are rushing away from the solar system 
at speeds directly proportionate to their 
distances. The farther away they are, the 
faster they are moving. At an easily cal- 
culated distance (about 2 billion light- 
years), the galaxies must be receding at 
the speed of light itself. No matter how 
big his telescopes may grow (the 200- 
inch on Palomar Mountain can penetrate 
half that distance), an earthling will nev- 
er see such galaxies. They are speeding 
away too fast; their light can never reach 
the earth, 

Monkey Business. Why are the galaxies 
receding? Some cosmologists have sug- 
gested an enormous explosion that blew 
all the matter in the universe away from a 
common center, The chief thing wrong 
with this theory is that the galaxies are 
moving too fast; simple calculations show 
that they would have had to start their 
motion: at a point so close in time that 
the whole universe would turn out to be 
younger than such minor parts as the 
stars and the earth. 

Other cosmologists “monkeyed with 
gravitation,” as Hoyle puts it, suggesting 
that it pulls now one way, now the other 
way, making the universe expand and 
contract alternately. Some “monkeyed” 
with time, too. None of these early theo- 
ries settled the question of the galaxies 
in flight, 

Hoyle’s Cambridge colleagues, Bondi 
and Gold, approached the problem of the 
receding galaxies from an entirely differ- 
ent angle. They started with the assump- 
tion, based on philosophical-mathematical 
reasoning, that the universe must be in a 
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“steady state,” not blowing itself to noth- 
ing. Then they looked for something that 
was keeping it steady. 

Continuous Creation. According to 
Einstein’s relativity, four-dimensional 
space (three dimensions plus time) is in a 
sense “curved,” and its curvature and 
therefore its “size” depend on the amount 
of matter within it. If more matter were 
added, space would have to stretch, car- 
rying the galaxies with it. Why not, asked 
Bondi and Gold, figure out how much 
matter would have to be added to make 
the galaxies recede at the observed rate? 
The answer, dragged from thickets of 
mathematics, came out very simple. One 
atom of hydrogen, they calculated, must 
be added to each quart of space every 
billion years. 

Hoyle, working on the same problem, 
approached it from the other end. In cal- 
culating how galaxies form, he assumed 
that all of space is filled with very thin 
hydrogen, about one atom per cubic inch. 
This gas is depleted, of course, when gal- 
axies condense from it. But Hoyle was 
convinced that galaxies are forming con- 
tinuously. So he calculated how much 
hydrogen must be supplied to keep up the 
formation of galaxies. His answer came 
out very close to the answer of Bondi and 
Gold. This check convinced both parties 
that the “continuous creation” of hydro- 
gen in space is an actual fact. 

Continuous creation? To many people 
the very idea seems startling or even 
shocking. Hoyle and his colleagues do not 
consider it so. It should not be more diffi- 
cult to accept, they argue, than the com- 
mon belief that the universe was created 
all at once in the distant past. In their 
own words, the hydrogen “just appears.” 
Where it comes from they do not know, 
or if it comes from “anywhere” in the 
ordinary sense. Perhaps, they admit, man 
will never know. In any case, they leave 
to the theologians the capitalized word 
Creation to explain the genesis of the 
whole physical system that their theories 
describe. 

The disappearance of the receding gal- 
axies is a similar phenomenon and just as 
remarkable, in their view. Where the gal- 
axies go, if “anywhere,” they do not 
know. When they reach the speed of light 
with the stretching of space, they “just 
disappear.” The mass of those that go 
“over the edge” of perception equals ex- 
actly the mass of the newly created hy- 
drogen. In the same way, the water spill- 
ing out of a full tank equals the new 
water entering it. 

Cheery Universe. The universe of con- 
tinuous creation, Hoyle believes, is a very 
cheerful place compared with earlier con- 
ceptions. Most early theoretical universes 
were dismally “running down.” Eventual- 
ly, the older cosmologists thought, all 
space would be uniform and dead. There 
would be no light, no life, no motion 
except the random wanderings of faintly 
warm molecules. 

Hoyle’s universe, which will never run 
down, is being constantly refueled with 
young, virgin hydrogen. Out of it new 
galaxies form, and new stars sparkle with- 
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in them. New supernovae explode. New 
planets are born, and new life spreads 
like lively green mold over their fresh 
surfaces. 

More hydrogen keeps appearing to re- 
place that which condenses. Galaxies are 
never so thick that they clog the universe, 
for the addition of new hydrogen makes 
space “stretch” more & more. Adjacent 
galaxies move apart, and when they have 
moved enough, new galaxies form out of 
new hydrogen in the newly stretched 
space between them. 

Cheers & Tuts. For years the theories 
of the Cambridge men were published 
piecemeal in the solemn little papers 
through which cosmologists communicate. 
They made very little stir. For one thing, 
English universities shy away from pub- 
licity, and Hoyle and Lyttleton were 
young. 

This year the British Broadcasting 





Larry Burrows 
Cosmotoctsts LyttLteton & HoyLe 
To one quart of space, add one atom. 


Corp. asked Hoyle to give a series of talks 
about “The New Cosmology” on the 
BBC’s Third Program, aimed at some 
300,000 highbrow listeners. In spite of 
the difficulty of his subject, Hoyle made 
an extraordinary hit. Audience approval, 
measured by BBC’s sampling system, gave 
him a record-breaking rating. When the 
lectures were repeated on the Home Serv- 
ice for 3,000,000 listeners, the middle- 
brows liked them too. Published in book 
form, they have sold 60,000 copies, phe- 
nomenal for a scientific work, 

Applause from professional colleagues 
was not as loud; there have been more 
tut-tuts than cheers. Many British astron- 
omers deplore Hoyle as cocky (which he 
is) and as disrespectful toward his elders 
(which he also is). Specific objections to 
the Cambridge theories, however, have 
been few. The reason, Hoyle says bluntly, 
is that few astronomers know enough 
physics and mathematics to understand 
what he is talking about. 
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Hydraulic Lift lowers soldier patient into 
“Hubbard Tub”... equipment typical of the 
modern therapy methods used at the Army’s 
massive new Tripler General Hospital, 
on Oahu, Hawaii, 
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nurses to bedsides... to locate and page doc- 
tors...to warn unfailingly of fire... Problem: To replace the unsafe safety pin used for keeping a 


nurse’s call button within patient's reach... replace it 
with a modern, surer means, 





---all EDWARDS equipment... all selected 
in further testimony to EDWARDS world 
leadership in signalling, communication 
and protection systems... all products of the 
Sreatest advance-design and precision engi- 
neering experience in the field. 


Answer: THIs INGENIOUS CLAMP that grips like a 
bulldog, yet never rips the bedding! A modest achieve- 
ment reflecting the same Edwards devotion to design 
improvement now responsible for the world’s most 
accurate clock systems.,.loudest bells... most fool- 
proof fire-alarm stations, 
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tion or protection equipment, we can solve it to your advantage. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





CONTROLS . 
New Orders 


In the early stages of planning for re- 
armament, Commerce Secretary Charles 
Sawyer was a strong backer of voluntary 
allocations and production controls. Last 
week Sawyer reversed himself. After brief 
experience with voluntary measures (e.g., 
allocations of steel products), he had de- 
cided that in most cases they “just won't 
work.” Said Sawyer in a press conference: 
defense production will be governed main- 
ly by mandatory controls. 

The National Production Authority, 
which had already ordered a cutback in 
the use of rubber and a ban on “frivolous” 
building (Tre, Oct. 30), was busy with 
some new Sawyer-type edicts: 

@ A 35% cutback in the use of aluminum 
in civilian production, with similar orders 
for zinc and copper soon to follow. 

@ An order for steel producers to main- 
tain a steady flow of products to their 
warehouse customers. Allotments will be 
based on average monthly shipments for 
the first nine months of the year, to insure 
adequate steel supplies for small manufac- 
turers, who deal with warehouses instead 
of directly with the mills. 

q Priorities enabling Canadian companies 
engaged in defense work to obtain mate- 
rials in the U.S. In turn, NPA hoped that 
Canada would give U.S. defense plants 
priorities on materials available in Canada. 


Freedom Road 


An elder statesman of U.S. finance this 
week warned against strait-jacketing the 
nation’s rearmament economy with price 
& wage controls. In an all-out war, said 
Russell C. Leffingwell, who at 72 had just 
stepped down from the chairmanship of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc., such controls are 
necessary. But in the twilight period of 
half-war, half-peace that lies 
ahead, they would stifle the 
economy. The basic problem, 
wrote Leffingwell in Barron’s, is 
to stimulate production, dis- 
courage non-essential civilian 
consumption. Price-fixing, he 
insisted, would do neither. 

“Price-fixing,” he said,“ ... 
discourages production and 
stimulates consumption, and 
the latent inflation may do 
more damage when it breaks 
out later than if it had been 
allowed to run its course in the 
first place. . . Price-fixing has 
always failed, from Diocle- 
tian* to Truman...” Free 
prices “provide the best meth- 


% Roman Emperor (245-313 A.D.) 
who issued an edict fixing prices of 
such things as cereals, wines, meat, 
fruits, vegetables, leather, timber, 
carpets and clothing. Punishment 
for overcharging: death or deporta- 
tion. Fate of Diocletian’s program: 
utter failure. 
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RusseLtyt LEFFINGWELL 
From Diocletian to Truman, 


od of stimulating production of the things 
that are really needed, and of restricting 
consumption of the things that are in 
short supply.” To Leffingwell, frozen wages 
are no better than frozen prices: they 
“tend to retard the movement of men 
from non-essential to essential jobs. . . I 
do not believe in forced labor . . . and 
that is what wage-fixing means.” 
Instead of such blinders on the econ- 
omy, Leffingwell suggested that govern- 
ment try “self-control—the most difficult 
of all controls for government to exer- 
cise.” Federal, state and local governments 
should “rigidly curtail their own demands 
. . . for purposes not related to defense.” 
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At home, government road building, hous- 
ing, etc. should be curtailed in order to 
free men and materials, Abroad, non- 
defense spending should likewise be cut. 
For with increased outlays by the U.S. to 
win local wars and build up defenses 
abroad, “there will be little more need of 
Marshall aid . . . Exports will shrink as 
our labor and materials are diverted to 
the defense effort ... The dollar gap 
will be filled.” 


OIL & GAS 


Desert Victory 


Deep in the Middle East desert last week, 
a burnoosed Arab swung a Geiger counter 
over a fat steel pipe, tracing the progress 
of a radioactive swab inside. Behind the 
swab pushed a brown tide of oil, bound on 
a 1,068-mile journey from Arabian-Amer- 
ican Oil Co.’s vast Saudi Arabian wells to 
the Mediterranean port of Sidon, in Leb- 
anon. It was the first oil to pass through 
the $200 million Trans-Arabian pipeline 
(known as Tapline), the biggest overseas 
construction project ever financed by pri- 
vate U.S. capital. 

Long Haul. The pipeline, which brings 
Aramco’s oil closer to Western European 
markets, saves a fleet of 65 tankers by 
eliminating the ten-day, 3,500-mile haul 
around the Arabian Peninsula (see map). 
For its builder, Burt E. Hull, 66, a bluff, 
weatherbeaten Texan, who has been build- 
ing pipelines for 40 years, it was the big- 
gest job since he built the wartime Big and 
Little Inch pipelines. As president of Trans- 
Arabian Pipe Line Co., Hull now bosses 
the Arabian line for the four giant U.S. 
oil companies which financed it—Standard 
Oil Co. (N.J.), Standard of California, the 
Texas Co. and Socony-Vacuum. It took 
Hull almost three years to finish Tapline. 

To throw his line from the oilfields at 
Abqaiq near the Persian Gulf 
across four Arab lands to the 
Sidon terminus, Hull had to 
organize supply lines halfway 
around the world. 

He mobilized a fleet of ships 
that carried 3 billion ton-miles 
of freight—including 265,000 
tons of pipe—from more than 
5,000 U.S. suppliers. On a Per- 
sian Gulf sandspit, he built a 
port. Across the desert he 
threaded 930 miles of high- 
way. He operated 1,500 cars 
and trucks, built airfields, ran 

Tapline’s own private airline 
il and radio communication sys- 
tem. To get water, Hull’s men 
dug 40 producing wells which 
now supply water to 100,000 
Bedouin tribesmen, 150,000 
camels and 300,000 sheep and 
goats. At the pipeline’s six 
lonely pumping stations, he is 
building complete towns with 
movie theaters, mosques and 
athletic facilities for the use 
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of American and Arab staffs that man 
the pumps. 

Short Cut. This week, Arabian oil be- 
gan filling the 13 huge storage tanks (ca- 
pacity 188,000 barrels each) at Sidon. 
Early next month, when the pipeline and 
Storage tanks are completely filled with 
7,000,000 barrels of oil (more than all the 
oil pumped daily from all U.S. wells), 
tankers will begin loading at Sidon to take 
the oil to the thirsty refineries of the fight- 
ing West. 

Tapline, which will deliver 350,000 bar- 
rels of oil a day to the Mediterranean 
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A. B. HOMER™ 
President 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION 
says: 


“Bethlehem Supply Com. 

pany, a Bethlehem Steel 
subsidiary, has been active in Okla- 
homa since the late Thirties. Bethle- 
hem Supply operates a plant at Tulsa 
for the manufacture of oil well 
machinery, and has stores for the 
distribution of oil field equipment 
and supplies in producing and re- 
fining areas throughout the state. 


“During the past years, Bethlehem 
Supply operations in Oklahoma have 
steadily expanded. The plant at Tulsa 
has been modernized and enlarged, 
and the number of field stores has 
grown, 





TAPLine’s HULL 
Good for the goats, too. 


coast, will change the oil-supply map of 
the world. The North Atlantic nations will 
get a much faster supply of oil because of 
the shorter Mediterranean route, previ- 
ously fed only by Iraq Petroleum Co.’s 
pipelines from Kirkuk. Europe, long a big 
importer of oil from the Western Hemi- 
sphere, can now take more from the Mid- 
dle East, leave Western Hemisphere sup- 
plies to the U.S., which now depends 
increasingly on imported oil. 


“Oklahoma’s superb natural resources 
and the spirit of enterprise and pro- 
gressiveness of its people are factors 
highly favorable to industrial prog: 
ress, and to the continuing develop- 
ment of Bethlehem Supply Company's 
operations in the state, to meet the 
growing demands of the oil industry.” 


"Above statement a direct quota- 
tion in Mr. Homer's own words. 


Solomon's Verdict 
For eight months, two U.S. utility titans 
have fought before the Federal Power 
Commission for an estimated $125-mil- 
lion-a-year plum: bringing the first natur- 
al gas to New England (Time, March 20). 
5 : H. Gardiner Symonds, pres‘dent of 
poe Ag Bee Pr Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., pro- 
ically, 12 of this state's ta- posed to invade New England with a sub- 
: Rech rele Gd pstlbaas go sidiary, the Northeastern Gas Transmis- 
lating to your own business | sion Co., which would take gas from his 
siege we ale allies 1.600-mile Texas-to-Buffalo line, fan it 
through New England over a 529-mile 
system at a total investment of $: 40 mil- 
lion, Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, which 
controls about half the manufactured gas 
supply of New England, at first opposed 
the natural gas invasion; then it took 
part in forming Algonquin Gas Transmis- 
sion Co. to distribute natural gas from 






Oklahoma has many business 
advantages in addition to 
those which appealed to 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 
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Cuts Costs—Saves $10 A Month! 
Club President Gives Credit To 
Frigidaire Beverage Cooler 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO —"When we found 


we were saving $10 a month because of the 
lower operating cost of our club’s new 
Frigidaire Dry Beverage Cooler, it added 
greatly to our satisfaction with this equip- 
ment,” says Rudi Nan, president of 
Romanen Society, 645 Poland Ave. " Also, 
I’ve used Frigidaire products in my tavern 
for over ten years, and know from experi- 
ence that there are no finer on the market. 
I like the prompt response to service calls 
given by Ohio Edison Co., my Frigidaire 
Dealer.” 





meet your needs, 
fers the most 
of com- 


mercial refrigeration and 





air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry, 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 


FRIGIDAIRE—over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 
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HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS PAIN 


Here’s Why... 


Anacin® is like a doctor's 

Prescription. That is, Anacin contains not 
one but a combination of medically proved 
active ingredients, Anacin is specially com- 
pounded to give FAST, LONG LASTING 
relief, Don’t wait, Buy Anacin today. 
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Symonds’ biggest rival, Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp. 

FPC first tried to get the two rivals to 
combine into a single system. Failing in 
this, FPC last week authorized North- 
eastern to serve a large part of the market 
it had staked out. Algonquin, it said, 
would get the right to serve the remaining 
area once it proves it has the gas, Under 
this Solomon-like verdict, enterprising 
Northeastern gets roughly 54% of the 
estimated New England natural-gas mar- 
ket, Algonquin the remaining 46%. Both 
companies expected to begin selling their 
natural gas by next fall. Neither could 
start too soon to suit New England, where 
Jack of natural gas has kept industrial 
fuel costs high, 


DIVIDENDS 
Biggest 


General Motors Corp. last week voted 
to pay all its 430,452 stockholders the 
biggest year-end cash dividend in U.S. 
corporate history, $223.7 million—$36.9 
million more than last year. To the 399,- 
989 holders of common stock, G.M. will 
pay a dividend of $2.50, making a total 
equivalent to $6 per share for the new 
split stock in 1950. 


TAXES 
To Arms 


When Tax Expert Beardsley (pay-as- 
you-go) Ruml went to Washington two 
months ago to denounce an excess profits 
tax, Senators told him an astounding fact. 
Though most businessmen believed that 
such a tax was unfair, unsound and waste- 
ful, few besides Rum] had taken the trou- 
ble to fight it. Reason: they saw no hope 
of beating a tax as politically popular as it 
is economically unsound (Time, Oct. 2). 

Beardsley Rum! thought differently. 
Back in Manhattan, he set about rounding 
up businessmen and raising money ($125,- 
ooo to date) for the battle, which begins 
this week when the House Ways & Means 
Committee reopens its hearings on the 
proposed tax, Last week Ruml announced 
that more than 100 top businessmen had 
joined in forming the Business Committee 
on Emergency Corporate Taxation, en- 
listed the help of such onetime New Deal- 
ers as ex-Housing Expediter Wilson 
Wyatt and ex-OPAdministrator Leon 
Henderson to marshal their case at the 
hearings, 

Ruml’s group, which is not opposing 
higher taxes for business or anybody else, 
wants a simple emergency income tax on 
corporations substituted for the complex 
formulas and “base periods” of an excess 
profits tax. Says Ruml: “No excess profits 
tax ever has been devised that will not do 
more harm than good. . .« It is inequita- 
ble and inflationary.” 

Other businessmen, cheered by the elec- 
tion results, were also taking up arms. 
Television Manufacturer Allen B. Du- 
Mont gathered representatives of 62 
“growth” companies whose profits have 
doubled between 1946 and 1949, hence 
would be hardest hit by any tax which 
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paid for itself 


in 6 months!” 


OZALID —the speedy copying 
process that’s 60 TIMES FASTER 
than costly, old-fashioned 
“copying” methods! 


“BUT...” says Lestershire’s purchasing 
agent, F. C. Weir, “the true value of your 
Ozalid machine cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents alone.” 


216 Times Faster! 

For example, Lestershire manufactures 
industrial bobbins to order for R.C.A., 
DuPont, John Roebling and others. As the 
bobbins (or spools) are made to specifica- 
tion, every new production order calls for 
a different machine set up. Changing pro- 
duction prints used to take Lestershire 36 
hours. Now, with Ozalid on the job, shop 
prints are available in ten minutes—216 
times faster! Many, many times faster than 
even Ozalid promises. 
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Ozalid Copies Everything! 
Today Lestershire is duplicating produc- 
tion schedules, factory forms, engineering 
drawings, form letters, office records, and 
even plant layouts, with Ozalid. Ozalid’s 
versatility—its ability to do copying jobs 
for all departments — makes its application 
at Lestershire especially rewarding. 


Average Savings 58% 
Lestershire isn't a big company. They say: 
“We thought we couldn't afford Ozalid, 
but Ozalid’s ‘on the spot’ prints, saving 
58% of former copying costs—plus the 
speedy service—proved we couldn't afford 
to be without it.” 


Whether your business is large or small 
—manufacturing, engineering, account- 
ing or selling—you can profit from Oza- 
lid's versatility. Get the full story on how 
Ozalid can solve your copying problems— 
write for your copy of “The Simplest 
Business System,” today! 
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Johnson City, N. Y. * Ozalid in Canada — Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality” 
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regards recent profits as “excessive.” Du- 
Mont'’s group organized the National Con- 
ference of Growth Companies, plugged for 
a flat levy on earnings instead of an excess 
profits tax. Barring this, they wanted a 
tax base which would not penalize their 
sudden growth. 

The Natiomal Assdciation of Manufac- 
turers also chimed in with a plan for a 
broad and uniform excise tax and a flat 
“corporation defense tax.” And the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development came 
out for a flat “defense profits tax” on top 
of a reduced corporate income tax plus 
increased excise taxes. Said C.E.D.: “The 
fact that excess profits taxation was an in- 
centive to extravagant expenditure for 
travel and advertising was a national joke 
and a national scandal during the last war.” 
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Barrett Gallagher—Fortune 
RCA’s Fotsom 
The Phillies missed a bet. 


SHOW BUSINESS 
Insult to Injury? 


Having made its decision in favor of 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s color 
television (Time, Oct. 23), the Federal 
Communications Commission rubbed salt 
in the wounds of defeated Radio Corp. of 
America. It asked RCA to turn over its 
tri-color tube to its arch-rival so that 
CBS could experiment with it, 

Last week from RCA’s President Frank 
Folsom came a blistering refusal: “Your 
request cannot be regarded as. . . in ac- 
cordance with the well-established Ameri- 
can principles of free competition and fair 
play. If this kind of thing goes on in Amer- 
ica, the Phillies certainly missed a bet in 
the last World Series, They should have 
asked the Yanks for Joe DiMaggio... 
Nothing, not even our tri-color tube, can 
remedy the basic defect of the system 
you adopted, namely, its total inability 
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Atlantic Bond is a multiple advantage 
sap — a paper with extra dividends 
or business use. It’s clean, crisp, crack- 
ling — the ideal background for impor- 
tant messages. It ensures good-looking 
paper work every time. Genuinely water- 
marked, too — yet priced to fit modest 
budgets. 

Ask for it in White, Cream or any 
of twelve attractive colors, You’ll be 
pleased with the quality — and the price. 


EASTERN CORPORATION 
BANGOR MAINE 






















9,000,000 sets outstanding . . . today.” 
With that off his chest, Folsom went 
right ahead with his and Pilot Radio Corp.’s 
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suit to stop the FCC from enforcing its 
color decision. Then he found a new ally. 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp. filed 
a parallel complaint with RCA’s suit— 
which a Chicago court will hear this week. 


AGRICULTURE 


King's Crown 

Cattleman Robert Justus Kleberg Jr., 
boss of Texas’ 920,000-acre King Ranch, 
is proudest of his development of the 
Santa Gertrudis breed,* the hardiest and 
heaviest all-grass-fed cattle in the U.S. 
(Time, Dec. 15, 1947). Kleberg always 
kept most of his prize Santa Gertrudis 
bulls for the King Ranch, but other cat- 
tlemen sought them so avidly that each 
year he obligingly sold a few, at a stand- 
ard price of $350. The waiting list grew so 
big that Bob Kleberg (rhymes with hay- 
burg) decided to try an experiment. 

Last week, he held an auction at his 
Headquarters Ranch near Kingsville to 
see how much his bulls would actually 
bring in an open market. Up for sale went 
29 of his best young Santa Gertrudis 
bulls. To Kleberg’s surprise, some 500 
ranchers from all over the Southwest 
swarmed into the flapping brown auction 
tent, braving a chill Texas “Norther.” 
The bidding was even more surprising. 
The first bull went for $1,450, the next 
for $1,575; one fine bull brought the top 
price of $10,000. In all, the 29 bulls 
brought an average price of $3,411, for a 
thumping total of $98,919. That, said 
most of the cattlemen present, was a rec- 
ord—even for Texas. 


INSURANCE 
Border Raid 


Wall Street has seldom seen a nim- 
bler broken-field runner than 47-year-old 
Charles Allen Jr. A New York City boy 
who quit school at 15 to be a Stock 
Exchange messenger, Allen learned the 
Street’s ways so well that he parlayed his 
pocket change into $15 million. With his 
younger brothers Herbert and Harold, he 
built the potent investment banking firm 
of Allen & Co. (Tre, Aug. 2, 1948). They 
bought up and reorganized the Rockefel- 
lers’ famed Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., 
Germany’s war-forfeited American Bosch 
Corp., captured many another plum with 
their sharp-eyed knack for spotting “spe- 
cial situations.” 

Last spring the Allens quietly began 
buying up the stock of Montreal’s staid, 
solid old Sun Life Assurance Co. of Can- 
ada, which had only 20,000 shares out- 
standing. The stock, then selling for about 
$780 a share, was paying $20 a share in 
dividends. What made the stock look spe- 
cial was the fact that prosperous Sun Life, 
with $77.8 million in surplus funds, could 
legally pay four times as much in divi- 
dends. If the Allens could gain control, 
they could not only quadruple their divi- 
dends under the law, but enhance the 
value of their stock in the bargain. As the 
Allens fed out $1,000,000-plus to buy 
* Evolved from crossing the English Shorthorn 
with India’s hardy Brahman. 
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See 


All sales records broken by your acceptance 
of the new Dictaphone TIME-MASTER! 


Your enthusiastic acceptance of the 
TIME-MASTER has made it the best sell- 
ing dictating machine in history. 

In just two short years it has con- 
verted busy people everywhere to this 
modern method of dictation. 

You see, the TIME-MASTER is a whole 
new concept of dictation ... and the 
heart of the TIME-MASTER is the exclu- 
sive plastic Memobelt record, the ONE- 
TIME recording medium! 


The remarkably convenient Memo- 
belt is so inexpensive to use that, after 
transcribing, you simply file it or throw 
it away! No costly, troublesome resur- 
facing! And .. . Memobelts are so small 
that 5 at once fit into an ordinary en- 
velope for ordinary mailing! 


Offices and Agents in 236 leading cities in the United States and Canada. 
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DICTAPHONE } | 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


CORPORATION 


Only Dictaphone Corporation makes 
Dictaphone © Machines 


The new TIME-MASTER weighs only 16 
pounds ... offers a wide selection of 
microphones ...a new, instantly at- 
tachable typewriter hand control... 
the famous Magic Ear and a new full- 
toned headset . . . and other TIME- 
MASTER features. 


As Dictaphone Corporation con- 
tinues to pioneer in research and new 
developments, you can always look to 
the greatest name in dictation for the 
latest and best features in electronic 
dictating and recording machines. 







Send for your free 
copy of “Time Itself.” 


Dicrarnone Conr., Dept. C.80 

420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 

In Canada, 

629 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 2, Ontario 


I would like to have a free copy of 
“Time Itself.” 


Your Nexo—$_______, 
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1.400 shares in piecemeal blocks, the price 
climbed as high as $1,600 a share. 

Three weeks ago something akin to 
panic spread through Sun Life’s Montreal 
citadel (“Largest office building in the 
British Empire”). Montreal's financial 
district in St. James Street buzzed with 
rumors that the Allens and allied U.S. 
speculators had gobbled up 35% of Sun 
Life’s stock. Out to Sun Life’s Canadian 
stockholders went frantic telephone pleas 
from company officers not to sell. to 
“keep this fine old Canadian company 
Canadian.” At the Dominion Insurance 
Office’s behest, Canadian Finance Minis- 
ter Douglas Abbott took one step to repel 
the invaders. He announced last fortnight 
that he would sponsor a bill to “freeze” 
Canadian insurance companies’ dividend- 
payment policies, 

Last week Sun Life delivered its own 








Vitalis ; 
'UVE-ACTIO Care 
gives you 


Handsomer Hair ! 


FEEL the difference 
in your scalp—SEE the difference 
in your hair ! 


What a wonderful, pleasing wake-up glow — 
when you use “Live-Action” Vitalis and the fa- 
mous **60-Second Workout!” 

50 seconds’ massage with active Vitalis (1) 
stimulates scalp (2) prevents dryness (3) routs 
flaky dandruff (4) helps check excessive falling 
hair. Then 10 seconds to comb, and your hair is 
neater, handsomer—set to stay that way all day! 
Natural looking—never “slicked down.” Vitalis 
contains no greasy liquid petro- 
latum —just pure, natural vege- 
table oil. Get Vitalis at your drug 
counter or barber shop. 


Eileen Darby—Graphic 
CHARLES ALLEN Jr. 
No plums in the citadel? 


House 


@ Many skin specialists prescribe 
two of Vitalis’ basic ingredients 
for dry, flaky scalp. 


counterblow. To make its stock harder to 
grab, the officers split the shares 10-for-r. 
Said a company spokesman: “I think 
we've stopped the raid.” But it already 
looked as if the Allens might cash in on 
their latest “special situation.” To keep 
the loyalty of its other stockholders. jit- 
tery Sun Life last week hinted that the 
$2 dividend rate on the split stock would 
soon be boosted to $3 a share. If so, 
Stockholder Allen would get the raise, 
along with the rest. 


GOVERNMENT 


Repentance 

Long under congressional fire for its 
sloppy housekeeping and carefree lending, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. last week 
slashed $5,000,000 from the agency’s op- 
erating expenses, and hiked from 4% to 
5% its interest rates on business and rail- 
road loans. Said RFC’s new Chairman W. 
Elmer Harber: “We think we can pay our 
own way and we think we should.” 
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NEW! for cream 
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VITALIS HAIR CREAM 


gives your hair that 









CLEAN-GROOMED LOOK. 


NO heavy film! NO sticky comb! 
NO messy hands! 
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Patapar comes out 
strong! 


ner in water. 










Soak Pat 
—boil it. 
and strong. 


Give it the 
grease test... < 
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Patapar resists 
penetration! 


Spread grease or oil on Patapar. Then 
turn the sheet over. It’s clean. No pene- 
tration. 

Patapar Vegetable Parchment’s qual- 
ities of wet-strength and resistance to 
grease are helping solve problems for busi- 
ness men in many fields. As a ackaging 
material Patapar is wonderful for pro- 
tecting products like butter, bacon, mar- 
garine, fish, cheese, poultry. It is used for 
milk and cream can gaskets, ham boiler 
liners, pie doilies and in hundreds of 
other ways. 

Because Patapar is called upon to fill 
80 many different needs it is produced in 
179 different types. The types vary as to 
wet-strength, grease-proofness, moisture 
vapor resistance, opaqueness, thickness 
and other characteristics depending upon 
the need. 


slosh it around 


’atapar comes out glistening 
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BUSINESS MEN: 


With your future needs in mind, write on 
your business letterhead for booklet, “’The 
Story of Patapar.”’ 
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HI-WET-STRENGTH 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Blanche Thebom, 33, mezzo- 
soprano who made the grade from a Bap- 
tist choir loft in Canton, Ohio to the 
Metropolitan Opera House; and Richard 
E. Metz, 38, Manhattan banker; he for 
the second time; in Manhattan. 





Married. Harry Blackstone (real name: 
Harry Boughton), 65, famed magician 
of vaudeville’s old rabbit-out-of-the-hat, 
woman-sawing school; and Elizabeth Ross, 
49, a wealthy widow he met in Biloxi, 
Miss. while both were taking an asthma 
cure; he for the third time, she for the 
second; in Chicago. 


Died. Lieut. Colonel Carlos Delgado 
Chalbaud, 41, U.S.-trained (at Fort Leav- 
enworth’s Command & General Staff 
School) head of Venezuela’s current mili- 
tary junta; by an assassin’s bullet; in 
Caracas. Through the curious workings of 
Venezuelan politics, Chalbaud led the 
1945 revolution which installed leftish 
Romulo Gallegos as President, three years 
later helped overthrow Gallegos, clamped 
army controls on the country, promised 
elections (but never got around to them), 
ruled precariously and without unified 
support even from the army. 


Died. Oscar of the Waldorf (Oscar 
Tschirky), 84, burly, famed major-domo 
for half a century; of a heart attack; at 
his country estate near New Paltz, N.Y. 
(which he bequeathed as a retirement 
place for chefs). Never a chef himself, 
Oscar had an artist’s passion for selecting 
and serving food & drink, At 16, he got a 
job as busboy the day he arrived in Man- 
hattan from Switzerland, quickly rose to 
waiter, then maitre d’hétel at Delmoni- 
co’s, the old Waldorf, the new Waldorf- 
Astoria. He served sandwiches to fortify 
J. P. Morgan on the wintry eve of a Wall 
Street panic, catered to “Diamond Jim” 
Brady, Generals Grant and Sherman, va- 
rious Presidents and kings. Until he re- 
tired in 1943, he managed to keep dinner 
at the Waldorf a fastidious, expensive 
ritual despite Prohibition, the rise of the 
sandwich, and shortages brought on by 
wars. 


Died. Julia Marlowe (real name: Sarah 
Frances Frost), 84, for almost four dec- 
ades (1887-1924) one of the brightest 
stars of the American stage; in Manhat- 
tan. Born in northern England of farmer 
stock, she moved to Kansas with her fam- 
ily at five, played her first stage part in 
Cincinnati at twelve, reached Broadway 
stardom in 1887, Best known for her 
warm, throaty “Juliet” and “Ophelia,” 
she toured the U.S. for years with her 
husband, famed Actor E. H. Sothern 
(“Sothern & Marlowe”), made Shake- 
speare a big box-office attraction. Shé re- 
tired in 1924, lived in seclusion at Man- 
hattan’s Plaza Hotel after Sothern’s death 
in 1933, emerged briefly on one public 
occasion to say to reporters: “I wonder if 
what I think matters now.” 
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For Chicago Anglers, 
new figures 
with a hook in them 


If you’re angling for better results 
from your advertising in Chicago 
here are some barbed figures you 
can’t ignore: in the last ten years 
272,000 new family dwelling 
units have been established in the 
Chicago metropolitan area. Since 
1940 The Sun-Times has gained 
193,000 metropolitan area circu- 
lation. Meanwhile, the Herald- 
American had a lesser gain of 
88,000, the Chicago Daily News a 
gain of only 46,000, while the | 
Chicago Tribune had a loss of 
113,000 metropolitan area cir- 
culation. 

To get the added sales you 
should expect in Chicago, put your 
advertising in the one and only pa- 
per that’s growing in direct pro- 
portion with the big, rich Chicago 
market... The Chicago Sun- 
Times. Average net paid daily cir- 
culation in excess of 600,000. 
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SUN ® TIMES 


THE PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


211 W. Wacker Drive 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago 6  ANdover 3-4800 New York 17 » Plozo 3-1103 
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THE PRESS 
The Big Hello 


In a column-long story in the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch last week, 24-year-old 
Carl Shires, an ex-copy boy in the 7-D 
office and now a journalism student at 
Columbia University, told how he got an 
exclusive interview with Russia’s Jacob 
A. Malik. In the delegates’ lounge at Lake 
Success, Newshawk Shires simply walked 
up and buttonholed the Russian. 

Startled by such boldness, Malik 
pricked up his ears at the mention of Co- 
lumbia—and got in a sly dig at President 
Ike Eisenhower's presidential boom. “A 
great peace-loving nation like America,” 
said Malik, “should have an ex-general in 
the White House.” 

At this point, Malik began to interview 
the interviewer. “Has the general at Co- 
lumbia militarized everyone?” he asked 
solicitously. When Shires reassured him, 
Malik demanded: “What do you study for, 
war or peace?” “For neither,” answered 
Shires. “I'll let you boys at the United 
Nations do my war and peace studying.” 
This Malik seemed to like; he grabbed 
Student Shires’s hand and shook it. “Dur- 
ing the interview,” wrote Shires, “we shook 
hands four times—at the introduction, 
at the departure, and twice spontaneously 
at Malik’s instigation. I still don’t know 
why we got in those two extra ones.” 


Booby Trap 


sete A new a honest era in journal- 
ism, one which might well spread to big 
city dailies,” wrote New York World-Tel- 
egram and Sun Columnist John McClain 
last week, as he attributed the following 
society item to the Mobridge (S.Dak.) 
weekly Tribune (circ. 2,783): 

“Miss Jennie Jones and Bob Henry 
were married at the Jones mansion last 
night. The bride is the daughter of Con- 
who has made a good officer 
and will undoubtedly be re-elected. . . He 
offers a fine horse for sale in another col- 
umn of this issue. 

“The groom runs a grocery store on 
Main Street and is a steady patron of our 
advertising columns. He has a good line of 
bargains this week. All summer he paid 
two cents more for butter than any other 
store in town. 

“They were married by Rev. Josiah 
Butterworth, who last week . .. gave us 
a nice order for handbills. Jennie and Bob 
left . . . to visit the bride’s uncle, who, 
we understand, has lots of money.” 

If Big City Columnist McClain had 
bothered to check his sources, he would 
have discovered that no such ‘story ever 
appeared in the Mobridge Tribune. It was 
written in 1939 by the Tribune’s Randall 
Hobart as a satire on country news- 
papers, first appeared in the Reader’s Di- 
gest, has since been widely and solemnly 
reprinted as genuine. Just before Colum- 
nist McClain swallowed this old chestnut, 
the Milwaukee Journal and Radio & TV 
Funnyman Arthur Godfrey also cracked 
their teeth on it. 

















Relax in an old world setting; 
world famous beaches; every 
sport; fine hotels and guest 
houses—and pound devaluation 
to make your money go further! 
From New York, direct flights 
by B. 0. A. C.; S. S. Queen of 
Bermuda fortnightly, From 
Miami, 55 minutes by air, over- 
night by steamer. From Canada 
by Trans-Canada Air Lines, 


See your Travel Agent 


NASSAU DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
Bay St., Nassau, Bahamas 
Cable: Devboard 
247 Park Ave., New York 17,PLaza3-5215 
1633-34 DuPont Bldg., Miami—3-6150 
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EASIER INSTALLED 


Warm your store, factory or office with 
one complete package—no boiler, 

no steam lines, no duct work— 

just install a Reznor gas unit heater, 
the world’s biggest seller. 

Save material, save time, save expense. 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
19 UNION ST MERCER, PENNA, 
Send me 20-page catalog in full color 
1 for office [[] for business [(] for home 
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Enter Vision 


In the crowded confusion of a fourth- 
floor Manhattan loft last week, a crew of 
24 editors and writers shared the birth 
pangs of a new magazine. After putting to 
bed the first issue of Vision, a 25¢ news 
fortnightly printed entirely in Spanish, 
they rushed 67,000 copies by plane to 
5,000 newsstands all over Latin America. 

Latin America already has several local 
newsmagazines, but many attempts at 
bigger ventures have failed because the 
founders counted on below-the-border ad- 
vertising which did not materialize, Vi- 
sion’s founder, 32-year-old Publisher Wil- 
liam E. Barlow, formerly an advertising 
space salesman with Time International, 
reasoned that U.S. companies with Latin 
American trade were the logical support- 
ers of such a venture. He not only per- 
suaded them to take ads, but to put up 





PUBLISHER BARLOW 
Birth pangs in a loft. 


most of his $750,000 initial capital. As 
editor, Barlow hired Iowa-born, Spanish- 
speaking Edwin Stout, onetime assistant 
managing editor of Newsweek and Quick. 

In Vol. I, No. 1, Editor Stout covered 
world events with a special eye to Latin 
interests: a two-page lead on Puerto Rico's 
revolt and the attempted assassination of 
President Truman, a roundup of the Holy 
Year in Rome, a feature on the Spanish 
navy. But he also gave full accounts of 
the war in Asia, plenty of cheesecake, 
an updating on television and flying sau- 
cers. Editorially, Vision promised not to 
“take the side of any single country... 
or of any internal group of any nation.” 


q 
Fog over Kalimpong 

In trying to cover the Chinese Commu- 
nist invasion of Tibet, 15 foreign and 200 
Indian correspondents in New Delhi faced 
bigger obstacles than Tibet’s snow-capped 
mountains. For one thing, Tibet would let 
no foreign newsmen in. For another, no 
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Denser, blacker 
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bockgrounds 


Prints in 
seconds, instantly 
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Write on, 
draw on with pen, 
pencil, wash 


Won't fade 
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smudge or offset 


Easier to read 
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SAMPLES 


Test DIRECTO in your own shop, 
office, fleld work. Write on your 
company letterhead for stock 
samples, sent without obligation. 







Blacker-than-ever lines on 
whiter-than-ever backgrounds 


DIRECTO 


New, improved DIRECTO gives you 
prints that crackle with contrast, last longer 


New improved chemicals and new improved 
papers have been combined by Dietzgen chem- 
ists to give you hardier, more legible direct posi- 
tive prints. Blacks are really black, on snowy 
white backgrounds. Lines are clean, sharp, 
permanent. Resistance is stubborn to tear, wear. 

Even when oil-soaked, grime-smeared, sweat- 
stained, DIRECTO prints retain amazing legibility. 
Add to these blessings real savings in time and 
cost resulting from no washing, no drying and 
no negative needed, since DIRECTO prints are 
made by a semi-dry process direct in black-on- 
white from your translucent original. 

Depend on pirecto for uniformly black lines, 
too, for piREcTO developing solution is chem- 
ically stable, always brings out strong black 
images, whether mixed fresh or old. And now, 
for those who find color coding useful, piRECTO 
prints may be had with blue, pink, yellow and 
green backgrounds, in addition to white. 
EUGENE DIETZGEN CO., Chicago + New York + Son 


Francisco * New Orleans « Los Angeles « Pittsburgh « Washington 
Philadelphia « Milwaukee * Dealers in All Principal Cities. 


DIETZGEN 


Drafting, Surveying and Print-Making 


Materials, Instruments and Equipment 
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NEKOOSA BOND 








@ To assure a cleaner, whiter paper 
for your letterheads, Nekoosa Bond 
is pre-tested for whiteness and bright- 
ness with such modern devices as 
electric eyes and electron tubes. And 
for easy-to-read, easy-to-file business 
and office forms, Nekoosa Bond is 
also available in eleven attractive 
colors. Ask your printer to show 
you samples! 


IT PAYS TO PLAN WITH YOUR PRINTER! 






This wotermark 
is your assurance 
of pre-tested quality ! 
NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 
PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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news was coming out: the last radio link 
with Tibet's capital was cut two weeks 
ago when the wireless operated by India’s 
mission in Lhasa went silent. 

A Golden Caravan. But there was still 
one possibility. Many of India’s first-rate 
newsmen rushed to the frontier city of 
Kalimpong in the hope of getting inside 
dope from a seven-man Tibetan delega- 
tion stranded there on its way to Peking 
for negotiations with the Chinese Reds. 
The delegation proved inscrutable, uncom- 
municative and apparently as uninformed 
as the newsmen themselves. But from 
Kalimpong the correspondents began wir- 
ing dispatches full of details of battle, and 
placing the invaders everywhere from 250 
miles to 50 miles from Lhasa. 

United Press Correspondent P. D. Shar- 
ma, however, managed to scoop them all 
without even leaving New Delhi. “The 
Dalai Lama, 16-year-old boy ruler of Ti- 
bet, has fled from Lhasa,” he cabled last 
week, “He made the decision to flee after 
four of his cabinet ministers were killed in 
battle.” 

Sharma could not keep such a good 
story to himself. London’s Sunday Dis- 
patch and Sunday Times bloomed with 
graphic accounts of the Lama’s tearful de- 
parture. India’s newspapers added that he 
left at the head of a yak caravan, laden 
with fabulous stores of gold and diamonds. 
Soberly, the New York Times's careful 
Robert Trumbull relayed deadpan ac- 
counts from the Indian papers. 

A Leaking Roof, At week's end, India’s 
mission in Lhasa went back on the air. The 
reason for its silence: nothing new to re- 
port. There had been no flight, the Lama 
was still in Lhasa. “The Tibetan govern- 
ment,” formally announced India’s Min- 
istry of External Affairs, “is greatly dis- 
tressed by the wild rumors emanating from 
Kalimpong. The military situation as de- 
picted from Kalimpong has no, repeat no, 
relation to the facts.” Caught at their crys- 
tal-gazing, U.P.’s Sharma and others hast- 
ily reported that the Lama’s “attempted 
flight” had been “prevented.” But the 
Times of India did the neatest job of ex- 
plaining: “A thick, almost impenetrable 
fog of rumor and fiction hangs over events 
transpiring on the Roof of the World.” 


Hearst's Hideaway 

To the promotion department of 
Hearst’s big (circ. 347,467) Los Angeles 
Examiner, the world’s sorry state offered 
a fine chance to boost circulation. Asked 
the Examiner last week: “What are you 
doing to protect your precious personal 
papers and valuable documents in the 
event of atomic bombing?” Sure that few 
Angelenos were doing anything, the Ex- 
aminer printed a coupon entitling them 
to get their insurance policies and other 
documents microfilmed at Examiner head- 
quarters for 25¢ apiece. The Examiner 
promised, in addition, to deposit one copy 
safely in a vault in Colorado Springs. 
One Examiner reader was unimpressed. 
Said he: “To hell with my insurance pol- 
icy. I wish they’d microfilm me and stow 
me away until it’s all over. My letters can 
stand a lot more of a beating than I can.” 
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We'd had dozens 
of letters, brochures, 
swell-sounding de- 
scriptions — all from 
places wanting to sell 

us a new plant site. And all 

offering the same inducements — 
skilled labor, abundant power, fine 
water, good transportation, and so on. 


Then Roy Stearns, our production 
chief, flew in from his vacation — in 
New England. 


“Let me tell you something,” he 
said. “I know what we need — in 
manpower, electricity, water and all 
that, but what Z’m looking for is 
something for my family as well as 
the plant. I want a place where you 
can enjoy living as well as working. 
And believe me, I’ve found it — 
New England!” 


We're checking New England right 
now — for things like power, water, 
labor and transportation, of course. 
But also for the advantages Roy 
Stearns talked about — “‘unexcelled 
educational facilities for our children; 
recreations, lakes, mountains, beaches 
close at hand; church and commu- 
nity life that will keep our men and 
their families happy and contented.” 
Those are the plus values we already 
know we'll get — in New England. 


NEW ENGLAND 
IS THE 


PLACE TO LIVE 
AND WORK! 
NEW ENGLAND'S 
; LARGEST 
o mene leetric $s eer ELECTRIC 
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CINEMA 
Box Office 


Moviegoers’ favorites during October, 
as reported in Variety’s monthly box- 
office survey of 25 key cities: 

1) Mister 880 (20th Century-Fox) 

2) The Glass Menagerie (Warner) 

3) All About Eve (20th Century-Fox) 

4) The Toast of New Orleans (M-G-M) 

5) No Way Out (20th Century-Fox) 


As Critics Like It 


Polled by the trade sheet Film Daily, 
some 1,500 U.S. movie critics picked the 
screen's best-of-1950. Among their choices: 
@ Actor of the Year: William (Sunset 
Boulevard) Holden. 

@ Actress of the Year: Gloria (Sunset 
Boulevard) Swanson, back on the screen 
with a bang after nine years of retirement. 
@ Producer of the Year: Stanley (The 
Men) Kramer. 

q Director of the Year and Writer of the 
Year: Joseph L. (All About Eve; No Way 
Out) Mankiewicz. 

@ Cinematographer of the Year: British 
Cameraman Robert (The Third Man) 
Krasker. 

@ Drama of the Year: Paramount’s Sun- 
set Boulevard, 

Musical of the Year: M-G-M’s $3,200,- 
coo Annie Get Your Gun. 


The New Pictures 


Cyrano de Bergerac (Stanley Kramer; 
United Artists) is Hollywood's first at- 
tempt to film Edmond Rostand’s classic 
verse comedy about the monstrous-nosed 
swordsman-poet who wooed his adored 
Roxane for another man. If it is not all 
that admirers of the play might wish, it is 
more than most of them might dare to ex- 
pect. Producer Stanley (The Men) Kra- 
mer keeps faith with the unabashedly 
romantic spirit of the original, and Actor 
José Ferrer, who gave Broadway its most 
recent (1946) production of the play, is 
the very embodiment of Rostand’s self- 
sacrificing, self-dramatizing hero. 

In most ways, the story has been intelli- 
gently remolded for the screen. Working 
from the Brian Hooker translation, Script- 
er Carl Foreman has tightened the play’s 
continuity—a good idea in any Cyrano 
production—without muffling its lyricism 
or wit. By dramatizing Rostand’s offstage 
action and breaking each scene into bits 
small enough for the camera to digest, he 
has given the picture unusual mobility for 
an adaptation from the stage. Among the 
additions: a blade-by-blade filming of 
Cyrano’s duel with the cutthroats. 

Purists will probably carp at some 
changes, ¢.g., at least two of the play’s 
characters have disappeared, leaving their 
crucial lines to be read by others. But 
ironically, the picture’s weakness lies in 
its fidelity to Rostand’s design rather than 
in the liberties it takes with his text. 
Flamboyantly theatrical, the play is given 
to such bald devices as the balcony scene 
in which Cyrano gulls Roxane into tak- 
ing his voice for Christian’s. Such broad 
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TO SHIP ALMOST ANYTHING 


In these uncertain times, quick delivery of your goods is 
more important than ever. Today, smart businessmen are 
finding that almost anything can be shipped by air— 
from flowers to furniture, from luggage to livestock, from 
garments to grand pianos. 
Consider the things you ship 
or receive—then ask your 


SHIP BY AIR 


| / — 





nearest airline to tell you how 
quickly and economically they 
can go by air. 


United Aircraft 


CORPORATION 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


MAKERS OF PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES, HAMILTON STANDARD 
PROPELLERS, CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT AND SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 
FOR THE U. S. ARMED FORCES AND THE FINEST AIRLINES IN THE WORLD. 
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strokes of old-fashioned footlight hokum 
seem glaringly magnified by the realistic 
eye of Director Michael Gordon’s camera. 
The hard scrutiny of the lens also shows 
less mercy than the stage for Cyrano’s 
soft core of unblushing sentiment, un- 
stinted gallantry, unending heroics. In this 
harsh light, middle-aged moviegoers who 
loved Cyrano in their youth may feel 
that they are looking at an early sweet- 
heart who has aged 30 years. 

Audiences, traditionally willing to meet 
this impossibly romantic classic half way, 
















. J. R. Eyerrnan—Lcire 
José FERRER 
At a soft core, a hard look. 


may have to go a bit further this time. 
Their surest reward will be a fine perform- 
ance by Actor Ferrer, who gets uniform'y 
good support from Mala Powers, a pretty 
Roxane. William Prince does well as the 
tongue-tied Christian, and Ralph Clanton 
as the haughty Comte de Guiche. Ferrer 
gives his role its full measure of lovelorn 
fervor, comic flair and wry pathos. Wear- 
ing the white plume with grand-mannered 
dash and strut, he also displays the kind of 
swordsmanship that ought to charm the 
popcorn set into listening to the poetry. 


Mad Wednesday [RKO Radio}, star- 
ring Harold Lloyd, one of the great come- 
dians of silent pictures, is a curious mix- 
ture of high comic invention and low 
humor, Filmed five years ago by Preston 
(The Miracle of Morgan's Creek) Sturges 





A BIG ANSWER 
to a little girl’S problem 


iv you employ girls for clerical or sten- 
ographic work you will make them 
happier, healthier and more efficient by 
furnishing them with Goodform Alumi- 
num Posture Chairs No. 2123. These 






for 10 days without obligation. Write 
The General Fireproofing Co., Dept. 57, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio, for a booklet on 
Goodform Office Seating and the loca- 
tion of our nearest branch or dealer. 







chairs have five adjustments which en- 
able them to be quickly fitted to each 
individual so as to provide correct seated 
posture and genuine working comfort. 
Made of aluminum and upholstered with 
foam rubber they are good looking and 
represent a lifetime investment in good 
seating. No splinters and no torn nylons 
either. They reduce fatigue, improve 
morale, increase productivity and pro- 
mote health. Try one in your own office 





There is o complete line 


of GF metal furniture 


desks, tables, chairs, files 


ond shelving 





under the title The Sin of Harold Diddle- 
bock, it contains a fuzzy exposition of 
Writer-Director Sturges’ economie philos- 
ophy (“This is a picture against security. 
It shows that trouble sharpens the wit 
and security dulls it”). As currently re- 
leased by RKO’s Howard Hughes, who 
ended a brief partnership with Sturges in 
1946, Mad Wednesday has suffered some 
cutting and at least one lamentable addi- 
tion, e.g., a talking cab horse. 

The movie opens with the final reel 
from Harold Lloyd’s 1923 film The Fresh- 
man, a slapstick and very funny sequence 
showing how Waterboy Lloyd made a last- 
minute touchdown for his alma mater. An 
elated alumnus (Raymond Walburn) 
promises the young hero a job but has 
some difficulty remembering who he is 
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Christmas 
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when Lloyd, armed with mottoes and 
boundless enthusiasm, reports for work. 
Finally taken on as a bookkeeper, Lloyd 
is seen 22 years later, still grinding away 
at the same job. After being fired in a bit- 
terly comic scene with his employer's son 
(also played by Walburn), the cowed 
bookkeeper has another brief moment of 
glory: he goes on a two-day bender, wins 
$30,000 on the races and winds up the 
possessor of a hangover, a circus, a han- 
som cab and a wife (Frances Ramsden), 


Of the three DICTATORS 


0) 








Uh Steuo-py Crescent 


Saves $450.47 
on each installation! 


Yes, this new, better way of dictating not only 
brings the American executive the finest in 
modern dictation-transcription systems at ap- 
proximately }¢ the cost* of comparable equip- 
ment, but pays for itself more than twice a year 
in increased secretarial and executive efficiency 
regardless of the method of dictation used. 

Totally unlike any other system now avail- 
able, STENO—by Crescent is rapidly finding 
its way into both big and small businesses. 
Executives and secretaries alike prefer its 
purity of tone, convenient handling and trou- 
ble-free operation! It will pay you to get the 
facts about STENO. Write, today! 


CRESCENT INDUSTRIES, INC. 
4144 W. Belmont Ave. Chicago 41, lil. 













Haro_p Lioyp & Frrenps 
The seventh sister is the one. 


the seventh and youngest of a succession 
of sisters he has loved in vain. 

Some of the jokes in Mad Wednesday 
are good, but most of them are dragged 
on too long. Lloyd has a classic scene 
with Jimmy Conlin and a lion, all three 
teetering on the roof edge of a skys« raper. 
Lionel Stander, Franklin Pangborn and 
Arline Judge get a Marx Brothers quality 
into a barbershop scene, and the late Edgar 
Kennedy works manfully as a bartender 
who creates a super-cocktail in honor of 
Lloyd’s first drink. 










Here is the PROOF* 


Average price of 4 leading 
2-way systems including 
executive and secretarial 
machines, foot switch, etc., 
but without Interkom $714.72 
Price of STENO—by Cres- 
cent with foot switch, cable, 


FOR FULL INFORMATION, SEND COUPON 
Crescent Industries, Inc., 

4144 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me literature describing all the features of the 
new STENO—by Crescent. 











My Name ¢ exclusive Remote Control | 
Y Station and 2-way Inter- . ' ; h a 
Street Address. kom, $264.25 King Solomon s Mines (M-G-M) otters 





the year’s most impressive claim to the 
word colossal. It has Technicolored jun- 
gles, deserts, mountains and African veldt, 
8,000 native tribesmen and 6,000 wild ani- 
mals, supported by Deborah Kerr and 
Stewart Granger. To film the picture, an 
intrepid Hollywood troupe sweated out 
five months on Africa’s biggest safari, 
traveled ooo miles by plane, boat, 
truck, ox-drawn wagon, horse and foot. 





City. Zone. State YOU SAVE.. $450.47 





THE MAGNIFICENT NEW 
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ae wG 
HOTEL 


ON ST. THOMAS VIRGIN ISLANDS 


LEO J. RIORDAN General Monager 








All the ingredients of the picture’s story, 
based on the H. Rider Haggard novel of 
1885, have been ridden haggard by lesser 
jungle epics through the years. But out of 
200,000 feet of exposed film (plus some 
additional footage reshot in darkest New 
Mexico), Producer Sam Zimbalist has put 


For lalormation and reservations Baltimor otet together the equivalent of a whopping 
CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE To tality 13 good travelogue. ; - 

NEW YORK OFFICE oRD The plot has to do with a safari engaged 

730 FIFTH AVE. © N.Y. 19, N.Y. © PL -z0 7-5253 u by wealthy Englishwoman Kerr and her 
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went 


Its a wonder the suggestion 
didnt explode | 


*...5 days after we put up our office ‘Suggestion Box’ I took 
a look at the results... 17 out of 21 notes requested that 
something be done about office noise! Most of the 

remarks were in very plain and pointed language... 
and came from some of our best employees too, 


... believe me, I took action—fast!” 












“I'm the expert who cured these office jitters... 


This office was typical of hundreds where unchecked noise destroys efficiency, 


ruins dispositions and boosts operating costs, Our free analysis showed that 


Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning—quickly installed at modest cost—would 


bring immediate quiet, comfort and savings to this office and its staff.” 


Remember... it takes all 3 to check noise for good! 


1—The Correct Material for each par- 
ticular job! Your distributor of Acousti- 
Celotex products has a complete line of supe- 
rior, specialized acoustical materials, backed 
by over 25 years of experience in custom- 
made sound conditioning. His free analysis 
of your noise problem assures correct sound 
conditioning—in advance! 


2—Expert Installation to suit each indi- 
vidual requirement, specification and build- 
ing code. Over 200,000 Acousti-Celotex 
installations the country over have solved 
every type of acoustical problem. That's why 
you get the right material, correctly installed, 
the first time when you specify Acousti- 
Celotex products. 


TRADE MARKS ACGISTERED 


3—Guaranteed Materials, Methods 
and Workmanship. Acousti-Celotex 
products have the years of scientific research, 
nation-wide organization and time-proved 
qualities that enable your distributor to 
guarantee his work, his materials and his 
sound conditioning techniques. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY of the informative 
booklet, "25 Questions and Answers on 
Sound Conditioning,” and the name of your 
nearest distributor, write to The Celorex Cor- 
poration, Dept. TM-11, 120 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. In Canada, 
Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Mont- 
real, Quebec. 


Acousti-Cevotex 


U. ©. FAT. OFF. 


FOR OFFICES © FACTORIES #© STORES *© SCHOOLS © HOTELS © HOSPITALS »* CHURCHES #* BANKS 
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HIGHLAND PARK CA ceilings of Armstrong’s Cushiontone® 






Dallas businessmen take noise seriously. 
They know it tires workers, hampers 
efficiency, and irritates customers. That's 
why you'll find so many noise-quieting 

























in this modern Southwestern city. 


Cushiontone is stopping noise in The 
International Supply Company, Inc., 
Radio Station KBTV, First Methodist 
Church, American Optical Company, 
and a great many other businesses and 
institutions in Dallas, 

Armstrong’s Cushiontone is both effi- 
cient and practical. It absorbs as much 
as 75% of the noise that strikes its per- . 
forated surface. It’s quickly installed, jam 
washable, repaintable, and surprisingly 
low in cost. Ceilings of Cushiontone 
are a practical investment for any busi- 
ness or institution. 
Write for free booklet, “How to 
Select an Acoustical Material.” It gives 
full details. Armstrong Cork Company, 
5011 Lemon Street, Lancaster, Penna. 









Cushiontone ceilings installed by 
United Tile Company 
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PAUL BLACKWELL COMPANY - 














brother (Richard Carlson*) to track down 
her husband, who has vanished into un- 
explored territory in search of the legend- 
ary King Solomon's mines. In the midst 
of hardships and hairbreadth escapes, the 
hostility between Deborah and White 
Hunter Granger ripens into true love. 

Directors Compton Bennett and An- 
drew Marton have bolstered this lean 
framework with all the animals, natural 
hazards and tribal customs that they and 
their technicians could coax out of the 
harsh, sometimes placid beauty of varied 
African landscapes. A sequence that ranks 
as one of the most eye-bulging sights ever 
caught on film: accompanied by a ground- 
shaking roar, thousands of animals— 
zebras, gazelles, impalas, bushbucks, lions, 
giraffes—stampede into and around the 
camera. Of the six cameras that Director 
Marton set up to film the scene, one was 
pounded into the ground while Cinema- 
tographer Gene Polito had to dive to 
safety behind a barricade. 

Another arresting sight: a primitive 
duel, staged for the story’s climax, be- 
tween contenders for the rule of the seven- 
foot-tall Watusi of Ruanda-Urundi, a 
remarkably aristocratic tribe with features 
that seem to come straight from the an- 
cient Pharaohs, The Watusi’s longtime 
slaves, the Buhutus, also help Africa steal 
the show from Hollywood. Before the duel 
is fought, they throw themselves into a 
long, exotically graceful dance that far 
outstrips any choreography ever put into 
one of M-G-M’s musicals. For moviegoers 
who don’t have much hope of making a 
visit to Africa this year, King Solomon's 
Mines is the next best thing. 


Current & Cuoice 

Trio. Somerset Maugham escorts three 
more of his short stories to the screen: 
with Jean Simmons, James Hayter, Nigel 
Patrick (Time, Oct. 30). 

All About Eve. Scripter-Director Jo- 
seph L. Mankiewicz’s witty deflation of 
some quirks and foibles of the Broadway 
theater; with Bette Davis, Anne Baxter, 
George Sanders and Celeste Holm (Tre, 
Oct. 16). 

State Secret. Chills and chuckles in a 
British chase-melodrama, set behind the 
Iron Curtain; with Douglas Fairbanks Jr. 
(Tre, Oct. 9). 

Mister 880, A sentimental comedy with 
Edmund Gwenn as an amiable bane of the 
U.S. Secret Service’s counterfeit men 
(Tre, Oct. 2). 

The Breaking Point. John Garfield in 
an expert rewrite of Hemingway's To 
Have and Have Not; with Patricia Neal 
and Phyllis Thaxter (Tre, Sept. 25). 

No Way Out. The screen's toughest 
blast at anti-Negro prejudice; with Sid- 
ney Poitier, Richard Widmark and Linda 
Darnell (Trae, Aug. 21). 

Sunset Boulevard. Gloria Swanson’s 
comeback as a half-mad oldtime movie 
star; with William Holden and Erich yon 
Stroheim (Tre, Aug. 14). 


* Who sold a three-installment article to Col- 
lier’s detailing the adventures of the moviemak- 
ing safari. 
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A BETTER BEARING 


(1/1/11 The: know-how 
(||! Jof bearing making 
|) can't be found 
iit books. 
| Hi His been accumulated 
i Hi} | val New Departure 
i | for generations 
| tke folk lore. 


Nothiouy Kall Like a Ball. 


| NEW DEPARTURE 
BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE + DIVISION OF GENERAL) MOTORS + BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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Caviar for the General 


Cuassics AND Commerciats (534 pp.) 
—Edmund Wilson—Farrar, Straus ($5). 


In the whole arid field of current U.S. 
literary criticism, few critics have success- 
fully brought their acres to cultivation; 
most of the yield consists either of dried 
academic pods or fluttery reviewing that 
could thrive nearly as well on book jack- 
ets. Critic Edmund Wilson’s small crop of 
evaluations (Axel’s Castle, The Triple 
Thinkers, The Wound and the Bow) is 
the hardiest, the most varied and the one 
with the best chance of preservation. His 
new book, Classics and Commercials, is 
made up entirely of pieces written over 
the past ten years. No U.S. critic now 
writing could gather so rich a harvest. 

Author Wilson is a tubby, New Jersey- 
born Cape Codder who looks like a cross 
between a cantankerous professor and an 
absent-minded Roman emperor. At 55, 
with more than a quarter-century of seri- 
ous writing behind him, he is best known 
to U.S. readers for Memoirs of Hecate 
County, a book of turgid intellectual short 
stories laced with enough sex to get them 
widely banned. Somerset Maugham, a 
more successful storywriter, whom Wilson 
calls a “half-trashy novelist . . . patron- 
ized by half-serious readers,” considers 
Hecate County “so execrably bad you 
wonder whether it’s worth reading what 
he has to say about other people’s novels.” 

Tedium & Hilarity. A less bitter critic 
than Maugham will not wonder long, after 
dipping into Classics and Commercials. 
It has all of Wilson’s occasional faults: 
casual superciliousness, high-brow reserve, 
lack of warmth. But it also illustrates 
most of his more important virtues: a lit- 
erary curiosity that ranges from horror 
stories and a life of John Barrymore to 
James Joyce’s Finnegans Wake and the 
precious hot-house blooms of Ronald Fir- 
bank (Time, Nov. 21, 1949), an old- 
fashioned, discursive style, an artful way 
of saying exactly what a writer is up to 
while explaining at the same time how he 
got that way. Sometimes, as in writing 
about fifth-rate Poet Angelica Balabanoff, 
Wilson’s ivory-tower reflections lead him 
straight into nonsense: “We have lost 
medieval Latin and 18th Century French, 
and have not yet arrived at Basic English; 
and in the meantime we have to do the 
best we can talking all the languages at 
once, like Marx and Engels in their corre- 
spondence, like Joyce in Finnegans Wake, 
like Eugene Jolas in his polyglot poetry, 
and like Angelica Balabanoff in these 
poems.” But such tedious stuff is flanked 
by a charming essay on Alexander Wooll- 
cott (who was brought into the world by 
Wilson's grandfather, a doctor), and a 
hilarious dissection of the atrocious style 
of Joseph E. Davies’ Mission to Moscow. 

Algae & Doves. Critic Wilson, trying a 
humorous parody of surrealist rhetoric, 
can be as painful as anything in print: 
“. . « Mr. Dali allows the milliped and 
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European 
Critic Witson 
From horror to hothouse blooms. 


Boschesque crustaceans of his hermetic 
imagination to caress the tentacular algae 
of his subaqueous and electrified impudic- 
ity or the nacreous and colubrine doves of 
a psychosomatic idealism to circle in sim- 
mering syndromes the facades of a palla- 
dian narcissism.” Yet he can go from there 
to a superb review of William Faulkner’s 
latest novel and the fairest, most graceful 
estimate yet of Fellow Critic Van Wyck 
Brooks's work. Sometimes his literary 
snobbishness leads Wilson into his most 
readable and most amusing writing. “Am- 
bushing a Best-Seller” will make readers 
of the trashier kinds of historical novels 
blush for themselves and the authors who 
provide their fare; “What Became of 
Louis Bromfield” is fair criticism of a 
popular writer, but cruel enough to double 
as a pitiless obituary. 





Robert Osborn 
Tue TOLERANCE SNoB 


With white kid gloves and green tea. 





Critic Wilson’s erudition is considerable 
and he sometimes uses it irritatingly, but 
it also gives him a literary focus that few 
of his U.S. colleagues could control. Clas- 
sics and Commercials is not for those who 
like to get comfortable with a detective 
story or a runaway bestseller, but if it 
were read seriously by those who flipped 
the pages for smut in Hecate County, U.S, 
literary taste might be raised a notch, 


Minor Social Science 


Snoss (54 pp.}—Russel! Lynes—Har- 
per ($1). 

A snob, says William Makepeace 
Thackeray in one of the many essays in 
definition in his witty Book of Snobs, is 
one who “sleeps in white kid gloves, and 
commits dangerous excesses upon green 
tea.” 

Since 1847, white kids and excessive 
drinking of green tea have gone out of fad, 
but snobs are in again, and so is writing 
about them. The latest snobographer to 
revive the discussion is Russell Lynes, an 
editor of Harper’s who set himself up in a 
magazine article last year as an arbiter of 
high, low and middle brows. In Snobs, Ar- 
biter Lynes patters along in Thackeray's 
large footsteps, rather like a shrill but 
amiable terrier at the end of a roo-year 
leash. His bark is sure to get plenty of 
attention, and his bite, though not very 
sharp, may even penetrate a few skins. 

“Snobbery,” writes Lynes, “has emerged 
in a whole new set of guises” in recent 
years. Among them: the Tolerance Snob 
(“has a special predilection for getting his 
name printed on letterheads”), the Pot 
Luck Snob (Casserole Division), the 
Great-Out-of-Doors Snob, the Freudian 
Snob (“I have more inhibitions than any- 
one”), the Efficiency Snob (“answers the 
phone by barking just his last name”), 
the Physical Prowess Snob, the Eternal 
Verities Snob (Back to the Land Divi- 
sion), the Conservative Dress Snob (“The 
buttons on the sleeves of his jacket actu- 
ally unbutton”), 

The snobbiest snob of all, says Lynes, 
is the Reverse Snob or Anti-Snob Snob: 
“This is the snob who finds snobbery so 
distasteful that he (or she) is extremely 
snobbish about nearly everybody since 
nearly everybody is a snob about some- 
thing.” Lynes finds himself guilty above 
all of Reverse Snobbism. “I am sure there 
is no greater snob,” he concludes archly, 
“than a snob who thinks he can define a 
snob.” 

It would serve the author right for his 
false modesty if his readers agreed. But 
they may also be grateful for a brisk in- 
troduction to the minor social science of 
Snob Psychology. 


The Reynolds Girls 


A Famity Romance (252 pp.)—Eliza- 
beth Pollet—New Directions ($2.50). 


One of the minor literary phenomena of 
the "40s was the rise of the utterly self- 
assured, or cold-poached-eye school of fe- 
male novelists. Such gifted writers as 
Mary McCarthy (The Oasis) and Jean 
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Here is some 


interesting news 
about your automobile 


Just suppose you are driving at 40 miles an hour 
on a level road. The power, of course, comes 
from the gasoline you feed your motor. Yet 50% 
of the power generated by the motor doesn’t do 
a thing —to make your car go farther or faster. 


Why? Because that “power: never gets to the 
rear wheels. It is used to overcome internal 
motor friction. And we don’t ask you to take our 
word for it— America’s automotive engineers 


have proved it. 


Now, along comes a motor oil that proves it 
further reduces this internal friction. Which means 
the engine delivers the same power with /ess 


gasoline. 


It's simple as ABC: The Zess friction in your 
motor, the /ess gas it takes to run your car. 


This has been strikingly demonstrated in re- 
cent months. Hundreds and hundreds of cars — 
cars of all makes and ages —cars that had been 
using every nationally known brand of motor oil 
—were given the Dynamometer Test. This is a 
machine devised by engineers to measure the 


power an engine delivers to the rear wheels. 
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And what happened? When the oil in these 
cars was changed to Macmillan, the same power 


was developed with an average of 8% less gasoline. 


Do you know what this means in money? 
Figuring gasoline at an average of 25¢ a gallon, 
it means you save 2¢ a gallon— simply by chang- 


ing your motor oil to Macmillan. 


That's a big saving —isn’t it? Yet it’s small 
when you realize how much more you save in repair 
bills. Because : The less friction, the less wear and 


tear On your Car. 


Finally, remember this Macmillan Motor Oil 
not only fights friction but removes carbon from 


your motor —cleans your motor as you drive. 


Ask for this fine motor oil at independent 
dealers where you see the sign of the big red 
“Mr” It means Money in your pocket, Mileage in 


your Car, 


JUN eecbions 
MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
530 W. 6TH STREET, LOS ANGELES 


50 W. 50TH, NEW YORK « 624 S. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 
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‘Chopins fry heart” 


NEW, EASY 
WAY TO 
ADDRESS 


1. Type mailing list addresses ONLY 
ONCE on an A. B, Dick mimeograph 
Addressing Stencil Sheet. 
2. Mimeograph as many sets of ad- 
dresses as desired on sheets of gummed, 
perforated labels. 
3. Attach labels to envelopes and com- 
plete mailings in record time at record 
low cost—as often as you wish! 
A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for 
use with all makes of suitable stencil dupli- 
cating products. 

SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION TODAY! 
= oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe oe oe, 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. T-1050-2 
5700 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, itl. 

Without obligation, send me full informa- 
tion about addressing with a mimeograph. 
Name___ — ee 
Organization —__—_—_____. 
Address__ _ 
City —— = 
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“Chopin's music is too often played like 
an expression of moist self-pity. What a 
joy to hear Brailowsky’s intelligent, firm 
yet sensitive interpretation! To his ex- 
quisite skill as a virtuoso, he adds a 
substance and dignity which gives us in 
Chopin a great composer and a fiery- 
hearted lover of human freedom.” 
—Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


Have you heard Alexander Brailowsky play 
Liszt: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 
Chopin: Waltzes 
Chopin: Concerto No. 1 in E Minor, Opus 11 


We have put together in a little book, 
titled ‘Words and Music,” photographs 
of the world’s greatest artists, together 
with word sketches by 36 famous authors, 
If you would like a copy, write RCA Victor, 
Record Department 201, Camden, N. J. 





and for that 
stiff, tired arm, 
hip and leg 

















@ When tired foot 
muscles are “‘kill- 
ing” you—rub on 
Absorbine Jr.! 
It quickly cools, 
soothes those 
aching feet— 
counters the 
irritation that 
causes pain 
with a grand 
muscle-relax- 
ing effect! 


Get Absorbine Jr. 
wherever drugs are sold 
-.- $1.25 a bottle... 





































Stafford (Boston Adventure) command a 
cosmopolitan confidence that makes a lot 
of their male counterparts read like senti- 
mental softies raised on Louisa May Al- 
cott. Since the new school is now threat- 
ened with overcrowding, it is a relief to 
find New York-born Elizabeth Pollet en- 
rolling elsewhere with her first novel. 
A Family Romance has its faults, but they 
are not those of the self-assurance school; 
at its best, A Family Romance achieves a 
rare, fresh tone of youthful warmth and 
wonder, 

Novelist Pollet has focused her slender 
story on two sisters, Sally and Marjorie 
Reynolds, who are at that difficult stage 
when adult independence beckons but 
family ties still bind. At 23, Sally is the 
sort of girl people call “delightfully femi- 
nine,” though they wonder why she doesn’t 





ELIzABETH POLLET 
“It’s all right to be in love.” 


marry. Marjorie, 17, shows more trou- 
bling symptoms: a vague intellectual rest- 
lessness combined with a fondness for 
make-believe play with her six-year-old 
brother Paul. 

Sure enough, the troubles of both girls 
trace straight back to their parents. Moth- 
er Reynolds is a hysterical hypochondriac 
who alternates between self-pity and a 
sense of guilt about being an inadequate 
mother. Father Reynolds, reluctant to ad- 
mit middle age, fumes because his wife no 
longer understands him. In their own sub- 
conscious reactions to the family tensions, 
the girls go off on rocky tangents: Mar- 
jorie into a vapid affair with a college boy, 
Sally into a dash to New York after her 
father shocks her with an ardent hug. 

The family is drawn back together 
again after baby brother Paul falls off a 
cliff. Sally and Marjorie return to find a 
humbled father and a surprisingly bucked- 
up mother. But the device of killing off 
one character to reunite the others works 
no better for Novelist Pollet than for 
more experienced hands; it does not hide 
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for business records 


Secure. Safeguarded. Stored in a small space for perma- 
nent protection. 

That’s the story of your important business records when 
Burroughs microfilming reduces them to capsule form. 
The price of this security is very low. And the time it 
takes to duplicate records on microfilm is very short. 
Thousands of documents can be recorded on one roll of 
microfilm, in as little as half an hour. 


RI ARE EPRI, ORAL mtn pee ate rey 
> 
® 
3 
Ss 
> 
® 
S 
As) 
S 
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Call your Burroughs office for complete information 
about “the new dimension of safety” in record keeping. 
You will recognize its importance. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 
a 2 










Modern microfilm equipment built 
by Bell & Howell, and sold by 
Burroughs, is the finest obtain- 
able. It reflects Bell & Howell's 
acknowledged leadership in the 
field of precision instruments for 
fine photography 


Bell c Howell 


ane ACTURTS 
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What is the Cost of handling 
your material MANUALLY? 





Deduct 50% ar Nat When You Switch 
to AUTOMATIC Electric TRUCKS 





Imagine what a saving like that could 
do to make your profit figure look 
better, your cost structure more in 
line with what it should be! 

These amazing electric trucks lift, 
move and stack your material ceiling- 
high with easy, finger-tip control... 
hundreds of pounds, or tons and tons, 
One operator handles more material 
than three workers could by manual 
handling methods, releasing two men 
for more productive, profitable work. 

Find out how Automatic Electric 
Trucks will pay you a money-saving, 
cost-cutting bonus every time you 
handle material. Mail coupon! 


FREE! Material Handling Check Chart 


This Money-Saver Check 
Chart of 8 important ques- 
tions tells you whether you 
are paying too much for ma- 
terial handling ... how Auto- 
matic Electric Trucks can cut 
your handling costs 50% to 
75%. Mail coupon, 











r™ Automalic * 67 W.87thst,, Dept. W-5 7 
l Chicago 20, Illinois | 
Name) (Tiley | 
| (Company) | 
I Sircet Address) | 

| 
t City a (Zone) (Siaie) 1 





FOR A DAY 


---for a week... 
or for as long as 
you stay at the 
St. Moritz, Our 
continental 
atmosphere 
crowns your 
ij every hour with charm and comfort. 
Rates: Single $6.00, Double 
$8.00, Suites from $14.00. 


$T. MORITZ 


ON-THE-PARK 
50 Central Park South, New York 





Charles G. Taylor, President 
Frank W. Case, Gen. Mgr.. 





her failure to make clear just what can be 
in store for her two heroines once the fam- 
ily has patched matters up. 

The best things in A Family Romance 
are incidental to its story, for Author Pol- 
let is far more gifted at showing adoles- 
cent innocence than adult griminess. The 
book has appealing glimpses of camara- 
derie between an adolescent girl and a six- 
year-old boy, of young people carrying on 
their conversations through blocks of em- 
barrassed silence, of a young girl express- 
ing her innocent confidence that she can 
take love or leave it alone. (“It’s all right 
to be in love, as long as you don’t spend 
too much time at it.”) Though a bit wob- 
bly with grownup troubles, Elizabeth Pol- 
let has a pretty sure hand when she turns 
to Paul and explores the world with him 
as if it had never been seen before. 


Highland Family 


THe Brack WatcH & THE Kino's Ene- 
mies (384 pp.}—Bernard Fergusson— 
Crowell ($5). 


“This is your regiment—you inspect 
it,” said King George VI to Queen Eliza- 
beth when they went to see a battalion of 
the Black Watch in 1939. That the royal 
remark was not a mere passing-of-the- 
buck due to occupational fatigue was 
certified by two facts: 1) the Queen of 
England is the colonel in chief of the 
Black Watch, and 2) no Briton, king or 
commoner, could ever be too tired to in- 
spect one of the most famous and glam- 
orous outfits in British army annals. 

The Black Watch (so called from its 
somber Scottish tartan and original duties 
as a Highland guard) was first organized 
as a regiment in 1739. Families of three 
counties (Perth, Angus, Fife) supplied 
most of the first recruits, have continued 
to do so ever since, making the Black 
Watch “in truth a family, with... an- 
cestors and descendants.” For 200 years 
the infantrymen of the Watch marched to 
war in kilts; with the coming of World 
War II they were ordered—to prevent 
identification—into common khaki uni- 
forms. “But damn it!” roared an enraged 
Jock on hearing this shocking news, “We 
want to be identified!” 

Pipes & Pawkiness. The Black Watch 
has fought in every British war since the 
time of its founding. In World War II 
its six battalions took part in “nearly 
every principal campaign” the world over 


| —the roster of its fighting stations reads 





like a wartime atlas: Flanders, Somaliland, 
Greece, Crete, Tobruk, Alamein, Tripoli, 
Burma, Sicily, Italy, Normandy, the 
Rhine. When peace came, Field Marshal 
Earl Wavell (himself a Black Watch offi- 
cer) gave to his former Aide-de-Camp 
Bernard (Beyond the Chindwin) Fergus- 
son the job of historian to the six battal- 
ions and their Commonwealth affiliates— 
2 “family” of widespread proportions.* 
Every regimental history is doomed, by 


*% Including the Black Watch of Canada, the 
Transvaal Scottish, the New South Wales Scot- 
tish, the New Zealand Scottish, the Tyneside 
Scottish. 








Increases Employee Efficiency ! 
Realtor Solves Problem with 
Frigidaire Water Cooler 
NEWBURGH, NEW YORK—“‘The install- 
ation of our new Frigidaire Water Cooler 
solved the problem of employees running 
out for soft drinks during working hours,” 
says Harry La Mothe, owner of La Mothe 
Agency, 145 Broadway. ‘‘Having cool, clear 
water at hand at all times has greatly 
benefited our whole organization. After 
careful investigation of all brands, we chose 
the Frigidaire Water Cooler because of its 

outstanding quality.” 





To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 








Water Cooler 


FRIGIDAIRE —over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 


ACID 


INDIGESTION 
ee 


Keep you from 


leapt? 


Tums give sweet 
relief almost instantly 


Handy Roll 
3-roll package, 25¢ 


for the tummy 











One Setacrioten. ; cv aeccvcceene ++ $6. a 
Second Subscription..........++. $4.75 
EACH ADDITIONAL GIFT ‘ONLY-$4.00 


it's TIME for Christmas—at these 
# Special Christmas Rates 
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WRITE ONCE... 


multiply the recor 


but not the work 





You can cut 
paperwork costs by 
flipping a switch 











<— 


@ Business action starts and paperwork costs are reduced the minute an operator 


first flips the switch on the versatile Multigraph Duplicator. 

One duplicating operation quickly changes blank paper into few or many 
permanent black copies of business records. The business form, together with 
information recorded on it, 1s comple tel) reproduced. 

Here is the modern way to handle paperwork procedures in every department 
—in manufacturing, purchasing, distributing, payroll, order-billing, inventory, 
etc.—wherever copies are needed. And every copy is turned out quickly. The 
tedious jobs of interleaving, assembling sets of forms and correcting every copy 
are eliminated. 

Multigraph methods can be applied with equal effectiveness to every 
duplicating requirement of business. You may produce few copies or thousands. 
Each is a sharp original. Each is error-free. No wonder office workers 
like the Multigraph way. 

Thousands of companies, large and small, are making big savings with 
Multigraph simplified business methods. For detailed information call the nearby 
Multigraph man or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, 
Ohio—Production Machines for Business Records. 


M. ul / t Ig ldap h — 


| = BUSINESS 
SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS MASTERS! ~ pecorps 


© 1950 A-M Corp 
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- ++ Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 





No mystery about this “Flying Saucer”! 


HEN new, fast schedules of 
Erie freight trains Nos. 99 
and 100 clipped a full day off the 
running time between New York and 
Chicago, the train crews instantly 
dubbed them “The Flying Saucers”! 


There is no mystery about this 
“Flying Saucer” service which offers 
Erie shippers the advantage of 
dependable second-morning delivery 
of less-than-carload merchandise 
between both cities, 


Fine teamwork among Erie people 
all along the line is the answer— 


PENNSYLVANIAL, 


CINCIMWATI @ 


teamwork that has helped build the 
Erie’s reputation as the railroad that’s 
“First in Freight”! 

Here again is another example of 
Erie’s progressive railroading—the 
continuous search to improve the 
safe, dependable transportation of 
both passengers and freight! 


Erie 
Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 


*Sey 
ya 











nature, to be at best partly uninteresting 
to the average reader, at worst w holly un- 
interesting even to members of the regi- 
ment concerned. But able Author Fergus- 
son has done all that can be done to ex- 
plain the Black Watch to the remotest 
commuter without ever failing in his duty 
as scrupulous recorder. The skirl of the 
Black Watch pipes, the pawky character 
of its men, and the family feeling that 
pervades and binds them—all these do 
much to raise The Black Watch above the 
level of mere soldierly documentation. 
Adversity & Mettle. Upheld in all their 
battles by a tradition that somehow com- 
bined (as in the U.S. Marines) unbending 
obedience and discipline with fearless 
frankness and individualism, the Black 
Watch had small respect for top-brass 


rulings that offended their habits and 
sense of custom. “Halt, wha’s that?” 
snapped a sentry one night. “Come, 





BERNARD FERGUSSON 
“We want to be identified!” 


come,” said the approaching officer, 
“that’s no way to challenge. Ask me the 
password.” “This is nae time for your 
bloody kiddin’,” snapped the sentry. 
“Whit’s your bloody name?” 

When taken prisoner, the Jocks became 
more intractable than ever and were often 
shifted from ordinary P.W. camps to mil- 
itary prisons for a varied list of offenses, 
e.g., “Dunlop, five years for sabotage; 
Dykes, four years for breaking a picture 
of Hitler over the head of a guard; Thom- 
son, five years for making an unprint- 
able remark about Hitler Black 
Watchers were not only disrespectful pris- 
oners, they were restless ones. Every cap- 
tured officer of the regiment made at least 
one effort to escape. 

It was adversity, in fact, that brought 
out the mettle of the Jocks and their offi- 
cers. Imprisoned by the Germans, the 
Watch’s General Victor Fortune tartly in- 
formed his captors that he would not 
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Midiand Works, Midland, Pa. 
Sanderson-Halcomb Works, Syracuse, N.Y. ¢ Trent Tube Company, East Troy, Wisconsin 
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Spaulding Works, Harrison, N.J. « 
National Drawn Works, East Liverpool, Ohio « 
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Plucking out hair pins is only one of many applications 
for permanent alnico magnets. The list of uses varies 
from cyclotrons to cuff links... from relays to remov- 
ing interference from a television screen. As a pioneer 
in the development and improvement of alnico mag- 
nets, Crucible has had a hand in making many magnet 
applications possible. And more are on the way! 


This is but one of the hundreds of special products 
that come from Crucible to play a part in our daily 
lives. Where sanitation is a must—in dairy and food 
plants, there you'll find Crucible Stainless Steels 
playing an effective role in vats, mixers, milkers, tub- 
ing. Moving mountains to make way for new miles of 
roads and tracks is a job usually assigned to Crucible 
Hollow Drill Steels. While the busy automotive indus- 
try leans heavily on Crucible Alloy, Tool and Machin- 
ery Steels. 


And the list of applications continues to grow, 
because so many manufacturers rely on Crucible’s 
half century of specialty steel leadership. Check with 
Crucible — take full advantage of this experience. 
CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, Chrysler 
Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


first name in special purpose steels 


Park Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. . Spring Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





A leading tire manufacturer uses versatile” PRINT-AD- 


STRING to tie small tires into easily-managed bundles of 12 to 20. 
The tires are put under pressure, then securely tied in four places with 
this non-woven cotton tape. When the pressure is released, flat, 
strong PRINT-AD-STRING holds the tires securely without scoring 
or cutting the soft, pliant rubber. Imprinted with the manufacturer’s 
name and trademark, the %'’ width of PRINT-AD-STRING identifies 
the maker, advertises his name. In addition, the tire builder realizes 
a substantial saving over the cost of the tying material previously 
versatile PRINT-AD- STRING 

is used for tying and identifying, measuring and securing, open- 
ing and advertising. Write now for details. 


CHICAGO PRINTED STRING CO. 


used. In widths of %s"' to 


Engineering and Styling Department 
2318 W. Logan Blvd.,Chicago 47, Illinois 
WHATEVER « WHEREVER « HOWEVER 


@® PRINT-AD-STRING 
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CLEARTYPE MAPS | 


COLORPRINT MAPS 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


THE LARGEST AND FOREMOST 
LINE OF COMMERCIAL MAPS 
IN THE WORLD 


SALES © TERRITORIES @ MARKETING 


AND 
A LINE OF MAPS 
DESIGNED SPECIFICALLY 
FOR SCHOOLS 


PUBLISHED BY 


{AP COMPANY, INC 


AMERICAN Pe 


& Sole Pubhahers 


eCLEARTYP 
COLORPRINT 
MAPS 


WRITE FOR FREE 
COMMERCIAL OR SCHOOL CATALOG 
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100 PROOF 


Overholt 


STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


National Distillers Products Corp, 
New York, N.Y. 
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} tolerate guards with dirty boots, later 
sent for the assistant commandant of the 
camp and sternly reminded him: “I am a 
General, I am entitled to a sentry with a 
fixed bayonet.” On the day he was trans- 
ferred to another prison, the general 
showed up “as smartly dressed as though 
he had been going on a ceremonial parade. 
His step was brisk and his back as straight 
as a ram-rod. He passed through two rows 
of cheering [British] officers, and after 
turning at the gate to salute them, he 
acknowledged the salute of the German 
escort, who by that time had learned to 
salute him.” 


Recent & READABLe 

The Disenchanted, by Budd Schulberg. 
The last chapters in the decline & fall of 
a novelist who had been the Jazz Age’s 
darling; a novel largely and candidly mod- 
eled on the life of F. Scott Fitzgerald 
(Tre, Nov. 13). 

Shooting an Elephant, by George Or- 
well. Reminiscences and reflections on lit- 
erature and life by the author of Nineteen 
Eighty-Four (Time, Nov. 13). 

Boswell's London Journal, by James 
Boswell. Volume I (44 more to come) of 
the lately discovered papers of 18th Cen- 
tury Scotsman Boswell, who may yet be 
remembered as much for his candid jour- 
nal as for his famed biography of Dr. 
Johnson; chiefly for 18th Century fans 
(Time, Nov. 13). 

The Twenty-Fifth Hour, by Virgil 
Gheorghiu. A concentration-camp novel 
which has become Europe’s bestseller: 
chiefly interesting as a landmark in Euro- 
pean pessimism in the first aftermath of 
World War II (Tre, Nov. 6). 

Back, by Henry Green. A slim but en- 
gaging story of an English war veteran 
who learns that shell shock, a metal leg 
and the death of his old flame don’t mean 
the end of life after all (Trae, Oct. 30). 

Lire's Picture History of World War 
Il. A vivid assembly of World War II’s 
actions, scenes and faces (Time, Oct. 23). 

A Fearful Joy, by Joyce Cary. The life 
& times of Tabitha Baskett; a new novel 
by an Englishman who writes in the old 
meat-and-marrow tradition of English fic- 
tion (Time, Oct. 16). 

Blandings’ Way, by Eric Hodgins. The 
faintly sad story of what happened to Mr, 
Blandings when he moved into his dream 
house and became a citizen of suburbia 
(Tre, Oct. 16). 

The Trouble of One House, by Bren- 
dan Gill. An ironic first novel about a 
woman who loved other people so truly 
that they could not help resenting her 
(Tre, Oct. 16). 

The Man of Independence, by Jona- 
than Daniels. The best of the biographies 
of Harry Truman, spiced with candid 
presidential comments on political con- 
temporaries at home & abroad (Tre, 
Oct. 2). 

Parade's End, by Ford Madox Ford. 
The downfall of “Last Tory” Christopher 
Tietjens, seen as the end of a whole so- 
ciety; a major revival (four novels in one) 











of a neglected English modern (Tre, 
Sept. 25). 
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New steel mills are being rushed to completion... 
still others are being planned. Existing mills are 
5 tL] 
beine improved, as steel companies review their 
bw] I ? 
plans to make sure they are ready to meet the new 


demands of re-armament and growing civilian needs. 


If you need some of the many, many things made from 


steel that make American life so comfortable, be patient. 


Right now, steel supplies seem shorter than they really 
are. The steel industry is bigger than you think. Look 
carefully at the chart for proof of that. Competition | 
has made it big and strong, taught it to lick every prob- 
lem by breaking production records. 


1 a k 





“ 
i AMERICA'S | TEEL INDUSTRY 
Direct Military Needs eee me / is y 
Biggest World War Il Year eatede Yrdluslid / mifore o fite/ fer 


22,800,000 tons More than 200 compdnies make up the free 
ond independent steel industry of America. 
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AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE + 350 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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= Brown Company, manufacturer of Nibroc Tow- 
els, has its own vast timber tracts in New England 
and Canada which provide a constant supply of 
wood for pulp. The pulp is produced in the Com- 
pany’s own mills and is piped directly to the towel 
machines. One of these alone —christened “Mr, 
Nibroc”—can turn out nearly 30 million towels 
every day. 

This means an uninterrupted flow of Nibroc 
Towels at all times for Nibroc customers. 


"Gets you bone dry” 


Ask for a demonstration of this dependable towel that has intro- 
duced a new economy into the washroom. Feel their Nibroc soft- 
ness. Test their amazing wet strength. Notice how the Aqualized 
process frees them of lint and fuzz. These are features that have 
made Nibroc the world’s largest-selling towel for industrial and 
commercial use. 

Also ask to be shown the beautiful, sparkling white cabinets that 
dispense better towels for better drying to better satisfied em- 
ployees. Write Brown Company, Dept.T 11,500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


NIBROC TOWELS 
A PRODUCT OF PRON ompany 


F 
Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Branch Sales Of ices: Portland, Me.; Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal 






PUL?PS + SOLKA-FLOC + NIBROC PAPERS « NIBROC TOWELS + NIBROC 
MICO SEWER PIPE, CONDUIT & CORES « ONCO INSOLES + CHEMICALS 


SOLKA & CELLA 
KOWTOWLS «+ Bz 
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MISCELLANY 


New Market. In Portland, reported 
the Oregon Journal, a local dress shop put 
a placard in its window: “Maternity Fash- 
ions for the Modern Miss.” 





Turn of the Screw. In Tulsa, a vengeful 
thug stole a police car from headquarters, 
used its two-way radio to taunt the cops 
in the station, got clean away. 


High Flavor. In Dumont, N.J., Mrs. 
Thomas Dolan decided to cook Sunday 
dinner at home, roasted not only the beef 
but also $600 her husband had stored in 
the oven. 


Disenchanted. In St. Louis, Magistrate 
Anton Sestric awarded $500 damages to 
four-year-old Gary Lee Roberts, another 
$s00 to his parents, for the illusion that 
was shattered last year when a depart- 
ment-store Santa Claus picked up young 
Gary Lee, carelessly dropped him. 


Nothing Sacred. In Nashville, a hood- 
lum made off in broad daylight with a $50 
radio from the police station. 


Modern Times. In Dayton, a house- 
wife, equipped with field glasses, hired the 
Miami Valley Flying Service to circle over 
Wright Patterson Air Force Base, where 
her husband works, because “I want to 
find out where he goes after he leaves the 
field and before he comes home.” 


Hint. In Milwaukee, Mrs. Evelyn Han- 
sher, 52, was charged with disorderly con- 
duct for spitefully ordering seven ambu- 
lances and six hearses to the home of a 
woman acquaintance, 


Imperfect World. In Baltimore, Chair- 
man Gordon Fleet of the Maryland Game 
and Inland Fishing Commission and Les- 
ter Towner, member of the Maryland 
Board of Natural Resources, were each 
fined $25 for illegal hunting. 


Cold Cash. In Columbus, Ohio, $1,000 
was stolen from James Montgomery's hid- 
ing place: the refrigerator. 


Entertainment Tax. In Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., Salesman Edward Cerftin paid the 
manager of a restaurant $1.10 to keep the 
jukebox quiet during his lunch. 


Political Note. In Denver, the Post ran 
an advertisement in its Personals column 
for “three Republican ladies” to complete 
a bridge table. 


Grand Larceny. In Tulsa, under cover 
of darkness, thieves made off from Mrs. 
Estelle Franklin’s house with her bathtub, 
gas stove, kitchen sink. 


The Hypocrite. In Frankfort, Ky., 
police looked for an escaped convict 
named Donald Roberts, 20, who could be 
identified by the slogan tattooed on his 
chest: “Crime Does Not Pay.” 
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Slow MULD can a aeurelle Be? 


NOTED THROAT SPECIALISTS REPORT ON 30-DAY TEST OF CAMEL SMOKERS... 


Not one single case of throat 
irritation due to smoking 


Yes, these were the findings of noted 
throat specialists after a total of 2,470 
weekly examinations of the throats 

of hundreds of men and women who 
smoked Camels—and only Camels 
~—for 30 consecutive days. 











¢¢ My throat sure gets 
a workout, so it’s easy 






to see why I smoke the 
mild cigarette... CAMEL!” 







STAR OF STAGE AND TELEVISION 








“Shows and rehearsals put a lot of strain 





on my voice—so mildness is important 






to me. My cigarette is Camel. The 30-Day 






Mildness Test proved Camels agree with 






my throat! 
“It's the sensible test. No tricks. I didn’t 







have to decide on one puff or one sniff—a 






quick inhale or exhale. I enjoyed Camels’ 
fine flavor day after day for 30 days. I 
found out how mild a cigarette can be! 








No wonder more people smoke Camels 
than any other cigarette. 99 












MAN OF A “THOUSAND VOICES”— master 
mimic... brilliant creator of comic roles 
—Peter Lind Hayes even adds popular song re- 
cordings to his vocal repertoire. Radio, night 
clubs and movies keep this showman stage- 
hopping from coast to coast. 









MORE PEOPLE SMOKE CAMELS 
than any other cigarette! 


R. J. Reynolds To 0 Co, Winet lem, NC 


